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WAR IN UKRAINE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 





The Ukrainian flag flies at the Connecticut state Capitol. A resolution from Hartford City Council member John Gale would have the city join 
the state in divesting from Russian assets. MARK MIRKO/HARTFORD COURANT 


Putin, Russians 








Civilians struggle as 
food, water dwindle 
in several regions 


By Yuras Karmanau | Associated Press 


LVIV, Ukraine — The humanitarian crisis in Ukraine 
deepened Monday as Russian forces intensified their 
shelling and food, water, heat and medicine grew increas- 
ingly scarce, in what the country condemned as a medi- 
eval-style siege by Moscow to batter it into submission. 

A third round of talks between the two sides ended 
witha top Ukrainian official saying there had been minor, 
unspecified progress toward establishing safe corridors 
that would allow civilians to escape the fighting. 

Russia’s chief negotiator said he expects those corri- 
dors to start operating Tuesday. 

But that remained to be seen, given the failure of previ- 
ous attempts to lead civilians to safety amid the biggest 
ground war in Europe since World War II. 

Well into the second week of the invasion, with 
Russian troops making significant advances in south- 
ern Ukraine but stalled in some other regions, atop U.S. 
official said multiple countries were discussing whether 
to provide the warplanes that Ukrainian President Volo- 
dymyr Zelenskyy has been pleading for. 

Russian President Vladimir Putin’s forces continued 
to pummel cities with rockets, and fierce fighting raged 
in places. 
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ramp up shelling 


Hartford treasurer 
reviews exposure to, 
divestment from Russian 
assets from pension fund 


By Seamus McAvoy | Hartford Courant 


The Hartford Treasurer’s office is moving to divest the 
city’s billion-dollar pension fund from Russian-owned 
assets, while the city council is set to consider a resolu- 
tion supporting the measure and calling on Hartford to 
impose further sanctions. 

The move comes as states, cities and businesses across 
the world take steps to squeeze Russia in response to the 
country’s unprovoked invasion of Ukraine. 

In addition to asking the city treasurer to investigate 
the extent of Russian assets in the city’s pension fund, the 
resolution would formally condemn Russia for the attack 
and will ask the city to take “whatever actions it can to 
impose economic sanctions upon Russia.” 

“It’s not a totally symbolic gesture, but it’s filled with 
symbolism to show our solidarity and support for the 
sovereignty of this nation [Ukraine],” said John Gale, the 
Hartford city council member who wrote the resolution. 

Adam M. Cloud, Hartford’s city treasurer, said his 
office is already exploring “any and all exposures” to 
Russian assets through the city’s investments. Cloud met 
with consultants last week and spoke to staff Monday 
morning about divestment, he said. 
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Legislators 
call for 


oversight 
of program 


Lawmakers want transparency 
of scandal-plagued procedures 


By Christopher Keating 
Hartford Courant 


HARTFORD — As an FBI investigation 
and audits continue, state officials told 
legislators Monday that they are making 
wide-ranging improvements in the scan- 
dal-plagued school construction program 
that has been allocated more than $1 
billion since 2018. 

Officials are hoping that an external 
auditor can complete an initial report in 
April so that the legislature could take 
action, if necessary, before the regu- 
lar session ends May 4. The program’s 
internal auditors were also moved to “an 
arms-length distance” from the school 
construction office and now have direct 
access to the commissioner. The first 
move was switching the program and 
its employees back to the nonpartisan 
Department of Administrative Services 
instead of the governor’s budget office, 
which is seen as more partisan. 

The changes have been made since 
Gov. Ned Lamont last year fired deputy 
budget director Kosta Diamantis, a 
former Democratic legislator who over- 
saw school construction, after questions 
were raised about how contracts were 
awarded for public school renovations 
and improvements. A red flag came when 
chief state’s attorney Richard Colangelo 
hired the daughter of Diamantis for a 
state job paying $99,000 per year as an 
executive assistant at the same time that 
Colangelo was seeking pay raises for 
fellow prosecutors and himself. 

After a joint meeting of the finance 
and education committees Monday that 
lasted 2 % hours, Republicans said they 
remained sharply dissatisfied because 
there are still many unanswered ques- 
tions. Democrats, however, said those 
questions would be answered in the 
coming months by the various ongoing 
audits and investigation. 

Local officials around the state, includ- 
ing Tolland, Bristol, Groton, and New 
Britain, say they had been directed to 
hire certain contractors in recent years 
in order to speed their projects and 
receive state reimbursement of millions 
of dollars. The state has recently told 
local officials that they will not honor 
the higher reimbursement rates that had 
been promised by Diamantis for renova- 
tions in Stamford, as well as at Bulkeley 
High School in Hartford and Farming- 
ton High School. The difference that the 
communities would need to cover are 
$16 million in Hartford and more than 
$900,000 in Farmington. 

Lawmakers are already considering 
writing special legislation to help those 
communities to receive additional reim- 
bursements that they had been promised. 

During Monday’s informational forum, 
top officials said they have been working 
constantly over the past four months to 
reassure lawmakers and school boards 
that the program will be run strictly by 
the law. State employee Noel Petra, who 
serves as deputy commissioner oversee- 
ing the program, said employees have 
been working long hours to let local offi- 
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Rosenthal selling Max restaurants share to partners 


After more than 
3 decades, dining 
entrepreneur 
decides to retire 


By Kenneth R. Gosselin 
Hartford Courant 


After a more than 
three-decade career at the 
forefront of Greater Hart- 
ford’s dining out scene, 
Richard Rosenthal — the 
entrepreneurial force 
behind the Max restau- 
rants — is retiring from the 
company he founded in 
1986, selling his share to his 
partners. 

Rosenthal’s flagship 


restaurant Max Downtown 
has been a Hartford land- 
mark since the mid-1990s 
and the Max name also 
became well established in 
the surrounding suburbs 
— Avon, Glastonbury, West 
Hartford — and just over the 
state line in Massachusetts. 

Rosenthal will remain 
as a consultant, most likely 
involved in menu devel- 
opment and scouting loca- 
tions for new restaurants. 
Rosenthal said Monday the 
company’s management 
structure in which restau- 
rants are run by partners in 
the company will position 
the company well as he steps 
back from a day-to-day post. 

“It made me feel this 


restaurant group could go 
on very strongly without me, 
with my limited guidance 
as a consultant,” Rosenthal 
said ina telephone interview 
from Florida. 

The collection of 10 
restaurants cannot be 
described as a chain because 
each brand is separate and 
distinct, ranging from the 
more upscale Max Down- 
town to Savoy Pizzeria in 
West Hartford and Max 
Burger, with two locations, 
in West Hartford and Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rosenthal, who will turn 
65 this month, said he also 
considered in making the 
decision both his age and 
the long, exhausting slog 


Glastonbury considers stationary license plate readers 


Glastonbury residents get their chance Tuesday to speak for or against the police depart- 
ment’s proposal to put automated license plate scanners around town. Connecticut, Page 1 


through a pandemic that is 
now in its third year. 

“The pandemic has been 
a punch in everyone’s gut,’ 
Rosenthal said. 

Rosenthal declined to 
comment on the amount for 
which he sold his share of 
the company. 

“It’s not a huge number,” 
Rosenthal said. “I’m more 
excited about these guys 
progressing than me cash- 
ing out.” 

Scott Smith, who joined 
the company in the early 
1990s and long has served as 
chief operating officer, will 
succeed Rosenthal as chief 
executive of a company that 
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Scott Smith, chief executive officer of Max Hospitality LLC, 
waves to diners at the bar at Max Downtown in Hartford. 
MARK MIRKO/HARTFORD COURANT 
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GOP candidates seek Himes’ seat 


Former Darien first selectwoman, doctor 
seek Republican nod as US representative 


By Christine Dempsey 
Hartford Courant 


A popular former first selectwoman and 
a doctor on Monday announced their inten- 
tion to seek the Republican nomination to 
run for the 4th congressional seat held by 
US. Rep. Jim Himes. 

“T am running for Congress to bring prin- 
cipled, bridge-building leadership to Wash- 
ington and to inspire healthier discussions 
that garner better results for Connecticut,’ 
said Jayme Stevenson. “Elections are about 
embracing the status quo or using your 
voice to create positive change. I am ready 
to connect, communicate and find better 
solutions for southwestern Connecticut.” 


Oversight 


from Page 1 


cials know they can have confidence in the 
program. 

“We feel like we have made a big improve- 
ment in our policies and procedures,” Petra 
told lawmakers. “We’ve had meetings with 
dozens of districts, dozens of legislators ... 
to clarify, to help. It’s a critical part of what 
the state does. We’re working all week long, 
including weekends, to help.” 

But Rep. Holly Cheeseman, the ranking 
House Republican member of the tax-writ- 
ing finance committee, said that legislators 
must “talk about how this never happens 
again” and that taxpayers’ money is “spent 
in an appropriate, above-board and transpar- 
ent manner” in the future. 

“Who is providing oversight?” Cheese- 
man asked. “It’s obvious there are failings 
here.” 

During the hearing, she said she was 
frustrated that not enough information was 
being released. 

“An audit of an audit is not filling me with 
a great deal of confidence,” Cheeseman said. 

She said she was concerned that the build- 
ing trades had been concerned about the 
contracting issues last July, and some ques- 
tions still have not been answered in March. 

Rep. Bobby Sanchez, a New Britain Demo- 
crat who co-chairs the education commit- 
tee, said he wanted to make it clear that 
he was opposed in 2019 when the school 
construction program was moved to the 
governor’s budget office when Diamantis 
was appointed as deputy commissioner. 

Republicans were concerned about 
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Stevenson said she has 12 years of public 
service under her belt — including a decade 
as Darien’s top elected official. Himes, a 
Democrat, has held his seat since 2009. 

Her announcement prompted another 
Republican to throw his hat in the ring. 
Dr. Michael T. Goldstein, a physician and 
former New York County Medical Society 
president, said that he, too, wants to chal- 
lenge Himes. 

“Competition is a part of the political 
process and gives our people the opportu- 
nity to make choices for their future,’ he said. 
“A successful candidate will need to appeal 
to independent voters and those Demo- 
crats who have been disenfranchised by 
their party on false promises, lack of school 





Former Democratic state legislator Kosta 
Diamantis was fired last year by Gov. 

Ned Lamont after questions were raised 
regarding the state’s scandal-plagued school 
construction program, which the FBI anda 
federal grand jury are investigating. COURANT 
FILE PHOTO 


Monday’s hearing, noting that it was over- 
seen by two Democratic-controlled commit- 
tees. Instead, Republicans said that a special 
committee should have been established 
in the same way as those that investigated 
former Gov. John G. Rowland and former 
Senate Republican leader Lou DeLuca, who 
both resigned during the investigations. 
Democrats, though, had already rejected 
that idea, saying that the existing commit- 
tees have the proper jurisdiction over vari- 
ous aspects of school construction. Since 
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choice, control of their 
health decisions, no support 
for their small businesses, 
no concrete solutions to 
curb inflation and soaring 
gas prices and accountabil- 
ity of their elected repre- 
sentatives.” He also said 
it’s time for Washington to 
have doctors to reform the 
healthcare system from the inside. 
Stevenson indicated in her announce- 
ment that the war in Ukraine factored into 
her decision to run for national office. 
“Global tensions exacerbate growing 
domestic crises making today’s America 
unrecognizable to me. Skyrocketing food 
and gas prices, rising crime, mental health 
and education are all weighing on the hearts 
and minds of American families. Through all 
this, there is misplaced focus on extremism 
and clickbait headlines more than on coming 


Goldstein 


various audits are still ongoing, state Sen. 
John Fonfara of Hartford said that Monday’s 
forum could be seen as “premature” with 
many questions still unanswered. 

Rep. Sean Scanlon, a Guilford Democrat 
who co-chairs the finance committee with 
Fonfara, said that the officials have spent 
months working “to safeguard this program 
and preserve the integrity of it.” 

But Senate Republican leader Kevin 
Kelly of Stratford, who had pushed for a 
special committee with subpoena power, 
said the informational forum - where only 
two invited speakers could testify - was not 
enough. 

“It’s clear that no legislative investiga- 
tion has begun,” Kelly said. “This was not a 
hearing. This was not an investigation. This 
was not a thorough examination of all the 
stakeholders. Lawmakers were instructed 
to limit their questions in length and scope 
to exclude discussion of past actions of the 
executive branch. You can’t have an infor- 
mational forum if you don’t want to find out 
the information.” 

House Republican leader Vincent Cande- 
lora of North Branford agreed, saying, 
“There’s no reason we can’t hold an off- 
cial legislative investigation into how we’ve 
arrived at this point. Given what citizens 
witnessed today, it’s more apparent than 
ever that this type of inquiry is needed.” 

Rep. Tammy Nuccio, a Tolland Repub- 
lican, asked if there were “any red flags 
raised by the department” when the school 
construction office was moved in 2019 to the 
governor’s budget office. 

“At this point, I have absolutely zero 
confidence that the state is auditing itself,” 
Nuccio said. “We need an outside, indepen- 
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together to find solutions to 
the serious problems we 
face,’ Stevenson said. 

“I know you share these 
same concerns. There is an 
alternative to the political 
insanity. I have managed 
to bring people together 
in Darien, throughout 
the region and across the 
state over my 12 years of public service 
and to successfully lead through a global 
pandemic,” she said. “Managing a local 
government, I worked to keep residents 
safe and to ensure a sustainable cost of living 
through responsible budgeting. I’m running 
for Congress to bring that same success as 
your experienced, steady voice in Washing- 
ton.” 


Stevenson 


Christine Dempsey may be reached at 
cdempsey@courant.com. 


dent auditor. I’m not comfortable with what 
the state is saying that this will not happen 
again.” 

Michelle Gilman, commissioner-desig- 
nate of the Department of Administrative 
Services, said, “The last few months have 
been very challenging for our staff, but we 
are up to that challenge.” 

“The governor takes very seriously these 
allegations,” Gilman told lawmakers. “It’s 
unacceptable, and he does not tolerate that. 
... We have taken multiple steps. ... We have 
great respect and great trust for our state 
employees, and it’s our obligation as leader- 
ship to support them.” 

When Republican Sen. Henri Martin of 
Bristol asked what went wrong, Gilman 
paused for six seconds and asked him to 
elaborate. 

“Without Monday-morning quarter- 
backing ... my concern is moving forward 
how this program is conducted and how we 
operate,’ Gilman responded. “Additional 
safeguards to ensure that there is full trans- 
parency around this program. ... Additional 
audits. Additional external and independent 
authorities reviewing the procedures that 
not only took place in the past. ... Again, I 
can’t speak to any of the allegations that have 
come before in the press or in the investi- 
gation.” 

Martin responded, “OK. I don’t know if I 
heard what I was hoping to hear. ... The ball 
probably was dropped in multiple ways. ... I 
hope that we learn through various investi- 
gations how the ball was dropped, and we'll 
be able to fix those.” 


Christopher Keating can be reached at 
ckeating@courant.com. 
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The late lotto numbers were not drawn 
in time for this edition. For results, 
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Ukraine 


from Page 1 


In one of the most desperate 
cities, the encircled southern 
port of Mariupol, an estimated 
200,000 people — nearly half the 
population of 430,000 — were 
hoping to flee, and Red Cross off- 
cials waited to hear when a corri- 
dor would be established. 

The city is short on water, 
food and power, and cellphone 
networks are down. Stores have 
been looted as residents search for 
essential goods. 

Police moved through the city, 
advising people to remain in 
shelters until they heard official 
messages broadcast over loud- 
speakers to evacuate. 

Hospitals in Mariupol are 
facing severe shortages of antibi- 
otics and painkillers, and doctors 
performed some emergency 
procedures without them. 

The lack of phone service left 
anxious citizens approaching 
strangers to ask if they knew rela- 
tives living in other parts of the 
city and whether they were safe. 

The battle for Mariupol is 
crucial because its capture could 
allow Moscow to establish a land 
corridor to the Crimea Peninsula, 
which Russia seized from Ukraine 
in 2014. 

In the capital, Kyiv, soldiers and 
volunteers have built hundreds of 
checkpoints to protect the city of 
nearly 4 million, often using sand- 
bags, stacked tires and spiked 
cables. 

Some barricades looked signif- 
icant, with heavy concrete slabs 
and sandbags piled more than 
two stories high, while others 
appeared more haphazard, with 
hundreds of books used to weigh 
down stacks of tires. 

“Every house, every street, 
every checkpoint, we will fight to 
the death if necessary,’ said Mayor 
Vitali Klitschko. 

In Kharkiv, Ukraine’s 
second-largest city, with 1.4 
million people, heavy shelling 
slammed into apartment build- 
ings. 

“T think it struck the fourth floor 
under us,” Dmitry Sedorenko said 
from his Kharkiv hospital bed. 
“Immediately, everything started 
burning and falling apart.” When 
the floor collapsed beneath him, 
he crawled out through the third 


of Kyiv, Ukraine, on Monday. EMILIO MORENATTI/AP 


story, past the bodies of some of 
his neighbors. 

Klitschko reported that fierce 
battles continued in the Kyiv 
region, notably around Bucha, 
Hostomel, Vorzel and Irpin. 

In the Irpin area, which has 
been cut off from electricity, water 
and heat for three days, witnesses 
saw at least three tanks and said 
Russian soldiers were seizing 
houses and cars. 

In the south, Russian forces 
also continued their offensive 
in Mykolaiv, opening fire on the 
Black Sea shipbuilding center of 
a half-million people, according 
to Ukraine’s military. Rescuers 
said they were putting out fires 
caused by rocket attacks in resi- 
dential areas. 


At The Hague, Netherlands, 
Ukraine pleaded with the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to order 
a halt to Russia’s invasion, saying 
Moscow is committing wide- 
spread war crimes. 

Russia “is resorting to tactics 
reminiscent of medieval siege 
warfare, encircling cities, cutting 
off escape routes and pound- 
ing the civilian population with 
heavy ordnance,’ said Jonathan 
Gimblett, a member of Ukraine’s 
legal team. 

Russia snubbed the court 
proceedings, leaving its seats in 
the Great Hall of Justice empty. 

Efforts to set up safe passage 
for civilians over the weekend fell 
apart amid continued Russian 
shelling. 
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Before Monday’s talks began, 
Russia announced a new plan, 
saying civilians would be allowed 
to leave Kyiv, Mariupol, Kharkiv 
and Sumy. 

Later, Russia’s U.N. Ambassa- 
dor, Vassily Nebenzia, told the 
U.N. Security Council that Russia 
would carry out a cease-fire Tues- 
day morning and open humani- 
tarian corridors leading away 
from Kyiv, Mariupol, Sumy and 
Chernigov. 

Zelenskyy expressed skepti- 
cism about the sincerity of the 
gestures, asserting in his daily 
video address that instead of an 
agreement on humanitarian corri- 
dors, what Ukraine got Monday 
was “Russian tanks, Russian Grad 
rockets, Russian mines.” 


Divest 


from Page 1 


“Number one, the city of Hart- 
ford treasurer’s office and the 
pension fund stand behind the 
Ukrainian people and denounce 
the horrific actions of the Russian 
government with regards to 
Ukraine,” Cloud said. 

Cloud said he does not believe 
the city has “any significant expo- 
sure” to Russian assets, and his 
office is working to ensure that is 
the case. 

“And if we do [have exposure], 
we will be moving precipitously 
toward a full disengagement with 
any Russian investments,” Cloud 
said. 

The city of Hartford’s pension 
fund is worth about $1.13 billion, 
and contributes about $55 million 
to the $120 million total the city 
makes in benefit payments each 
year. 

If the pension fund is found 
to be invested in Russian assets, 
divestment could be compli- 
cated. The Russian stock market 
has been frozen since the invasion 
began, making it impossible for 
investors to sell their holdings. 

The MSCI Emerging Markets 
Index, which lists emerging 
markets like Russia, Brazil, 
China and India, cut out Russian 
equities last week. Meanwhile, 
the London Stock Exchange 
has suspended trading in some 
Russian firms. 

It isn’t clear when the Russian 
stock market will reopen, or how 
significant losses could be when 
it does. 

Gale said he will file the reso- 
lution with the city clerk’s office 
Tuesday morning. It will then be 
added to the agenda for the coun- 
cil’s next meeting on Monday, 
March 14. 

In addition to Gale, of the Hart- 
ford Party, the resolution will be 
introduced by Council Presi- 
dent Maly D. Rosado and council 
members Tiana Hercules, Nick 
Lebron, Marilyn Rossetti and 
James Sanchez. 

“The world is watching, as 
to what’s going on in Ukraine,” 
said Lebron, a Democrat. “Obvi- 
ously, our funding may not have 
investments on a global scale, but 
whatever it is, it shows a form of 
solidarity. Not only as a country, 
but as acommunity.” 

“Hartford is a community full 
of immigrants, and we do have 
Ukrainian residents and people 
who have immigrated from there 
to here,” said Hercules, of the 
Working Families Party. “It does 
show them that we’re support- 
ing them and their families who 
aren’t here, who are still [in 
Ukraine] and dealing with the 
things that are going on on the 
ground.” 

“T think if more communities 
stand up and do the same, I think 
that sets aloud and clear message 
that we don’t stand for this in 
2022,” Hercules said. 

Last week, state Treasurer 
Shawn T. Wooden announced 
Connecticut will join with Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
vania and other states in a move 
to divest state assets from Russia. 

“Eliminating our holdings of 
Russian assets is not only a moral 
imperative but the current crisis 
also constitutes a substantial risk 
for Connecticut’s investments, 
our national policy and economic 
security,’ Wooden said at the time. 

In New York City, trustees of 
the city’s employee retirement 
system voted last week to approve 
divestment from Russian compa- 
nies. 

The City of Hartford Pension 
Commission next meets on 
March 25. 


Seamus McAvoy may be reached 
at smcavoy@courant.com. 


Max 
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now employs 900. 

Smith will share top 
managing with Steven 
Abrams, Rosenthal’s college 
roommate who also has 
been with the Max restau- 
rants since the early days. 
Abrams is a partner in Max 
Downtown, Max’s Oyster 
Bar and Trumbull Kitchen. 

“Everyone can have the 
confidence that we are going 
to continue on and run the 
type of company that every- 
one has been accustomed 
to,” Smith said Monday. 
“People shouldn’t expect a 
huge change.” 

Rosenthal said he started 
seriously thinking about 
stepping away from day-to- 
day responsibilities about a 
year ago when there was an 
offer to buy the restaurant 
company. 

“It was a strategy to take 
Max’s and turn it into a 
bigger number, Rosenthal 
said. “We never ran this 
business as a business to sell. 
We opened a restaurant and 
our goal was to be great, not 
what our next deal was.” 


“And this guy was going to 
be about the next deal, the 
next phase, which private 
equity company was going 
to buy us, that kind of thing,” 
Rosenthal said. “It was going 
to change the culture dras- 
tically.” 

Rosenthal declined to 
name the buyer. 

Smith credited Rosenthal 
with the patience to wait for 
the right time and opportu- 
nity to open a new restau- 
rant, in one instance waiting 
five years between openings. 


Deep roots in 
Hartford dining 


Rosenthal — long inter- 
ested in the restaurant busi- 
ness back to his days busing 
and waiting tables in high 
school — first staked out turf 
in Hartford in 1986, opening 
Max-on-Main with his wife, 
Vicki. The restaurant was 
quickly a hit with reserva- 
tions booked for weeks. 

As an entrepreneur, 
Rosenthal also saw oppor- 
tunities in the suburbs, first 
opening up Max A Mia 
Ristorante in Avon and Max 
Amore in Glastonbury. 
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Richard Rosenthal, founder and chief executive of the Max 
Restaurant Group, is retiring from the company he founded in 


1986. COURANT FILE PHOTO 


Rosenthal rode the heady 
wave of the go-go 1980s, 
but he also saw the lows of 
a devastating recession that 
hit Hartford hard in the 
early 1990s and then again 
in 2008. 

“The pandemic has defi- 
nitely been the biggest chal- 
lenge,” Rosenthal said. 

A decade after open- 
ing Max-on-Main, Rosen- 
thal doubled the size of his 
downtown space, closing 
Max-on-Main and launch- 
ing Max Downtown on the 
ground floor of CityPlace, 


where it operates today. 

Rosenthal has closed just 
one other restaurant, Max 
Amore, in Glastonbury. 
He said the restaurant did 
not go out of business, but, 
after 25 years, Max Amore 
had run its course, as sales 
slipped. 

“We felt we could do a 
refresh, but it wouldn’t be 
fresh,’ Rosenthal said. “It 
was a little tired there, and 
we didn’t want to re-invent 
it, and the rent was very 
high.” 

Rosenthal’s success came 





with his keen eye for chang- 
ing tastes in menus and 
experience. In 2019, a $1.6 
million renovation of Max 
Downtown was aimed also 
at attracting a hip, younger 
crowd and getting away 
from the image of the restau- 
rant being “your father’s 
place.” 

Demanding excellence, 
Rosenthal acknowledged 
Monday that he could be 
tough on employees, more 
so in the early days of the 
company. 

With Rosenthal’s depar- 
ture the name of the 
company will change from 
Max Restaurant Group to 
Max Hospitality, recogniz- 
ing that that “great food and 
service” are part of a larger 
experience of hospitality, 
Smith said. 

The fall-out from the 
pandemic still lingers, Smith 
said. 

“We're still picking up 
the pieces from Covid,”’ 
Smith said. “We’ve always 
had low turnover and so, 
even though we still have a 
lot of veterans working for 
us, we probably have 10-15 
people in each restaurant 
that are relatively new and 


getting them established 
and getting them to under- 
stand our standards — our 
‘Never Say No’ attitude — is 
a trick.” 

Scott Dolch, president 
and chief executive of the 
Connecticut Restaurant 
Association, praised Rosen- 
thal’s contributions both in 
dining and in the community. 

“Tn addition to employing 
hundreds and hundreds of 
people, Rich and his partners 
have been leaders in their 
communities, supporting 
important causes through- 
out the greater Hartford 
region,” Dolch said. 

During the pandemic, 
the Max Cares Foundation 
provided aid to displaced 
restaurant workers and 
their families, even beyond 
the Max workforce. 

Though Rosenthal is now 
stepping away, he said he is 
protective of the legacy of 
the restaurant group. 

“Max was named after the 
my grandfather, so I have a 
family responsibility there,’ 
Rosenthal said. 


Kenneth R. Gosselin can 
be reached at kgosselin@ 
courant.com. 
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WAR IN UKRAINE 





Already a huge lift, 
arming Ukraine also 
faces time crunch 


By David E. Sanger, 
Eric Schmitt and 
Helene Cooper 

The New York Times 


On a snowy tarmac at 
Amari Air Base in northern 
Estonia on Sunday morn- 
ing, pallets of rifles, ammu- 
nition and other weapons 
were being loaded onto one 
of the largest cargo planes 
in the world, an Antonov 
AN-124, belonging to the 
Ukrainian air force. It is an 
artifact of the Cold War, 
built and purchased when 
Ukraine was still part of the 
Soviet Union. 

Now it is being turned 
back against the Russian 
invasion of Ukraine, part 
of a vast airlift that Ameri- 
can and European officials 
describe as a desperate 
race against time, to get 
tons of arms into the hands 
of Ukrainian forces while 
their supply routes are still 
open. Scenes such as this — 
reminiscent of the Berlin 
airlift, the famed race by 
the Western allies to keep 
West Berlin supplied with 
essentials in 1948 and 1949 
as the Soviet Union sought 
to choke it off — are playing 
out across Europe. 

In less than a week, the 
United States and NATO 
have pushed more than 
17,000 antitank weapons, 
including Javelin missiles, 
over the borders of Poland 
and Romania, unloading 
them from giant military 
cargo planes so they can 
make the trip by land to 
Kyiv, the Ukrainian capital, 
and other major cities. So far, 
Russian forces have been so 


preoccupied in other parts 
ofthe country that they have 
not targeted the supply lines, 
but few think that can last. 

But those are only the 
most visible contributions. 
Hidden away on bases 
around Eastern Europe, 
forces from United States 
Cyber Command known as 
“cybermission teams” are 
in place to interfere with 
Russia’s digital attacks and 
communications — but 
measuring their success rate 
is difficult, officials say. 

In Washington and 
Germany, intelligence off- 
cials race to merge satellite 
photographs with electronic 
intercepts of Russian mili- 
tary units, strip them of hints 
of how they were gathered, 
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and beam them to Ukrainian 
military units within an hour 
or two. 

As he tries to stay out of 
the hands of Russian forces 
in Kyiv, Ukrainian Pres- 
ident Volodymyr Zelen- 
skyy travels with encrypted 
communications equip- 
ment, provided by the Amer- 
icans, that can put him into 
a secure call with President 
Joe Biden. 

Zelenskyy used it Satur- 
day night for a 35-minute 
call with Biden on what 
more the U.S. can do in its 
effort to keep Ukraine alive 
without entering into direct 
combat on the ground, in 
the air or in cyberspace with 
Russian forces. 

Zelenskyy welcomed the 


At 75, disabled US citizen 
stuck with family in war 


It’s unknown how 
many Americans are 
trapped in Ukraine 


By Amy Taxin and 
Nomaan Merchant 
Associated Press 


LOS ANGELES — When 
her daughter was diag- 
nosed with cancer, Tetiana 
Shatokhina didn’t hesitate 
to make the trip back to 
Ukraine to help her recover 
from surgery and care for 
her 14-year-old grandson. 

But the 75-year-old 
disabled American citizen 
found herself trapped along- 
side her family in Kharkiv, 
Ukraine’s second-largest 
city, targeted by nightly 
shelling and bombs after 
Russia invaded Feb. 24. 

Their underground shel- 
ter wasn’t big enough for all 
three of them, so Shatokh- 
ina, her daughter, Olena 
Iarova, and Iarova’s son 
stayed above ground despite 
the risk. Two lay beneath a 
table; Shatokhina, nearby, 
on the floor. They took turns 
sleeping and keep the lights 
off, and voices low, in the 
hopes the Russian military 
would think the home was 
abandoned and pass them 
by. 

“Every time we go to bed, 
we don’t even sleep,” Iarova 
said in whispers in Russian 


over the phone before the 
family left the city and 
headed West toward Poland, 
hoping to make it across the 
border. 

The family is one of many 
stranded in Ukraine since 
the Russian invasion, includ- 
ing American citizens caring 
for family members who 
are Ukrainian citizens. The 
closing of the U.S. Embassy 
in Kyiv postponed many 
visa interviews and limited 
the services the country can 
provide to people seeking to 
leave Ukraine. Families have 
been contacting Congress 
and immigration lawyers in 
the U.S. pleading for help. 

There’s no known esti- 
mate of how many Amer- 
icans remain in Ukraine 
after weeks of warnings 
urging them to leave before 
the invasion. 

The State Department 
has been “just completely 
unhelpful,” said Rep. Nicole 
Malliotakis, R-N-Y., whose 
office worked for days to 
push forward the visa appli- 
cation ofa Ukrainian woman 
whose husband lives in 
Malliotakis’ district. “I know 
some of my colleagues are 
facing that same experience, 
and it’s just really reminis- 
cent of what occurred in 
Afghanistan when we were 
trying to evacuate families 
and help people get out of 
Afghanistan.” 


The department has 
support teams near the 
Ukrainian border in four 
neighboring countries 
to assist U.S. citizens and 
opened a “welcome center” 
in Poland. But people seek- 
ing immigrant visas who are 
trying to transfer their case 
to another U.S. embassy 
have to contact that specific 
embassy for a list of require- 
ments, the department said 
this week. 

After several emails sent 
by Malliotakis’ office, the 
State Department agreed to 
transfer the woman’s case to 
Moldova and the couple has 
now reached that country. 

Thousands of miles 
away, in a hilltop home in 
Los Angeles, Shatokhi- 
na’s son and daughter-in- 
law have been sleepless as 
well. They’ve called their 
congressional representa- 
tive and the State Depart- 
ment, desperate to get the 
family out. 

They want to get them 
to the border with Poland 
— a stretch for Shatokhina, 
who recently underwent 
surgery herself and needs 
walking assistance — and 
then toa U.S. consulate fora 
long-awaited interview for 
a green card for Iarova, for 
which she was sponsored 
years ago. 

“T actually called the State 
Department and I was told 








Allies accelerate weapo 


Ukrainian soldiers prepare a Swedish-British anti-tank weapon last month in the Lugansk area. ANATOLII STEPANOV/GETTY-AFP 


help so far, but also repeated 
the criticism that he has 
made in public — that the aid 
was wildly insufficient to the 
task ahead. He has asked for 
a no-fly zone over Ukraine, 
a shutdown of all Russian 
energy exports and a fresh 
supply of fighter jets. 

The effort to equip 
Ukraine is, in many ways, a 
more complex effort than 
the Berlin airlift three-quar- 
ters of a century ago. West 
Berlin was a small terri- 
tory with direct air access. 
Ukraine is a sprawling coun- 
try of 44 million from which 
Biden has pulled all Amer- 
ican forces in an effort to 
avoid becoming a “co-com- 
batant” in the war, a legal 
term that governs how far 








the United States can go 
in helping Ukraine with- 
out being considered in 
direct conflict with a nucle- 
ar-armed Russia. 

To understand the warp- 
speed nature of the arms 
transfers underway now, 
consider this: A $60 million 
arms package to Ukraine 
that the U.S. announced in 
August was not completed 
until November, the Penta- 
gon said. 

But when Biden approved 
$350 million in military aid 
Feb. 26 — nearly six times 
larger — 70% of it was deliv- 
ered in five days. The speed 
was considered essential, 
officials said, because the 
equipment — including 
anti-tank weapons — had 
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to make it through western 
Ukraine before Russian air 
and ground forces started 
attacking the shipments. 
As Russia takes more terri- 
tory inside the country, it is 
expected to become more 
and more difficult to distrib- 
ute weapons to Ukrainian 
troops. 

Within 48 hours of 
Biden’s approving the 
transfer of weapons from 
pre-positioned U.S. mili- 
tary stockpiles Feb. 26, the 
first shipments, largely from 
Germany, were ready to roll 
onto Air Force C-17 trans- 
port planes and other cargo 
aircraf and flown to about 
half a dozen airfields near 
Ukraine’s border, chiefly in 
Poland and Romania, offi- 
cials said. 

Still, the resupply effort 
faces stiff logistical and 
operational challenges. 

“The window for doing 
easy stuff to help the Ukrai- 
nians has closed,’ said Maj. 
Gen. Michael Repass, a 
former commander of U.S. 
Special Operations forces in 
Kurope. 

US. officials say Ukrainian 
leaders have told them that 
American and other allied 
weaponry is making a differ- 
ence on the battlefield. 

Ukrainian soldiers armed 
with shoulder-fired Jave- 
lin anti-tank missiles have 
several times in the past 
week attacked a mileslong 
convoy of Russian armor 
and supply trucks, helping 
stall the Russian ground 
advance as it bears down on 
Kyiv, Pentagon officials said. 

Some of the vehicles are 
being abandoned, officials 
said, because Russian troops 
fear sitting in the convoy 
when fuel-supply tanks are 
being targeted by the Ukrai- 
nians, setting off fireballs. 
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Galina Blank, left, and her husband, Edward Chatokhin, of California, are desperate to get his 
mother, sister and nephew out of Ukraine. His mother is a U.S. citizen. EUGENE GARCIA/AP 


that there’s nothing they can 
do until she’s in a EU coun- 
try or any country outside of 
Ukraine,” said Galina Blank, 
Shatokhina’s daughter-in- 
law. 

“She’s old. She’s sick. She’s 
a citizen,” she said. 

In 1990, then-21-year-old 
Edward Chatokhin left his 
hometown of Kharkiv in 
what was the Soviet Union 
to try to make a life in the 
United States. Years later, 
he married Blank, who had 
moved to Los Angeles as a 
Soviet refugee when she was 
a child. 

After Chatokhin became 


a U.S. citizen, he sponsored 
his mother, Shatokhina, for 
a green card and she went 
to live with them in Califor- 
nia. Once she, too, became a 
US. citizen, she applied for 
Iarova to join them. 
Although U.S. author- 
ities have approved her 
application, Iarova needs a 
consular interview to get a 
green card. Since the coro- 
navirus pandemic, many of 
these interviews have been 
delayed, and Blank said 
she’s unsure how long it 
would have taken before the 
invasion. She said the State 
Department told her that 


if Iarova can get to another 
country they would expe- 
dite her interview. 

The situation in Kharkiv 
is dire, the family said. They 
were running out of food. 
Their water was cut off. The 
weather is cold. 

When the invasion began, 
they thought the Russians 
were trying to scare them. 
But it only got worse, Iarova 
said. 

“There is no mercy, not 
to anyone at all. We could 
imagine anything, but not 
that they would drop bombs 
on us,’ she said. “I just want 
to save my child.” 


Lawmakers push to cut Russian oil imports, favored trading relations 


By Ana Swanson 
The New York Times 


A bipartisan group of U.S. 
lawmakers said Monday 
that it would move forward 
with legislation that would 
ban imports of Russian 
energy into the United 
States and suspend normal 
trade relations with Russia 
and Belarus in response to 
the invasion of Ukraine. 

The legislation is aimed at 
inflicting further financial 
pain on Russia and Belarus, 
which has been aiding 


the conflict, by cutting off 
Russia’s oil exports into the 
United States and giving 
President Joe Biden the 
ability to increase tariffs on 
products from both coun- 
tries. 

The bipartisan agreement 
to cut off oil imports adds to 
growing pressure on Biden 
to shut the spigot. 

Although the U.S. imports 
just 7% of its oil from Russia, 
the administration has 
avoided banning imports, in 
part because of worries that 
it would further accelerate 


already-high gas prices. The 
national average for a gallon 
of gas topped $4.06 Monday. 
Russia and Belarus are 
minor trading partners of 
the United States, although 
they supply some materials 
that are crucial for certain 
industries, including plati- 
num, iron and fertilizer. 
The legislation would 
also require the Office of the 
United States Trade Repre- 
sentative to seek Russia’s 
suspension from the World 
Trade Organization and try 
to halt Belarus’ attempt to 


join the global trade body. 

Biden would be given 
the authority to restore 
normal trade relations with 
Russia and Belarus subject 
to certain conditions, the 
lawmakers said. 

Whether the legislation 
can pass Congress and make 
it to Biden’s desk remains to 
be seen, but it has support 
from House and Senate 
lawmakers, including 
several powerful commit- 
tee chairs. 

Those supporting the bill 
include Rep. Kevin Brady, 


R-Texas; Rep. Richard Neal, 
D-Mass.; Sen. Mike Crapo, 
R-Idaho; and Sen. Ron 
Wyden, D-Ore. 

House Democrats on 
Feb. 25 said they were 
introducing a bill to revoke 
permanent normal trad- 
ing relations with Russia, a 
move that would cause the 
average tariff the United 
States applies to Russia 
goods to rise to about 33% 
from 3%. 

Several other lawmakers 
have introduced legislation 
to remove trade preferences 


for Russia or Belarus or bar 
the importation of Russian 
petroleum. 

U.S. trade with Russia is 
limited: Russia ranked 20th 
in terms of global suppliers 
of goods to the United States 
in 2019, sending mainly 
fuels, platinum and other 
metals, iron, fertilizer and 
chemicals. 

Russia was the United 
States’ 40th-largest export 
market that year, buying 
mainly machinery, aircraft, 
cars and medical instru- 
ments. 
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Gretchen Whitmer. The plot unraveled in October 2020. MICHIGAN OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


Trial to begin for 4 accused 
of Whitmer kidnapping plot 


By Michael Tarm 
and Ed White 


Associated Press 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
— Were they gullible foul- 
mouthed men under the 
spell of undercover agents? 
Or a rogue cast seething 
with enough anger to actu- 
ally want to kidnap Michi- 
gan’s governor? 

Jury selection begins 
Tuesday in the trial of four 
men who are accused of 
conspiring to snatch Gov. 
Gretchen Whitmer in a 
stunning scheme to retaliate 
against her stay-home poli- 
cies and other COVID-19 
restrictions during the early 
months of the pandemic. 

In 2020, Whitmer, a 
Democrat, was trading 
taunts with then-President 
Donald Trump over his 
administration’s response 
to COVID-19. Her critics, 
meanwhile, were regularly 
protesting at the Michigan 
Capitol, clogging streets 
around the statehouse and 
legally carrying semi-auto- 
matic rifles into the build- 
ing. 

During that turbulent 
time, Brandon Caserta, 
Barry Croft Jr., Adam Fox 
and Daniel Harris were 
plotting to snatch Whitmer, 


prosecutors say. They’re 
accused of taking critical 
steps over several months, 
including secret messag- 
ing, gun drills in the woods 
and a night drive to north- 
ern Michigan to scout her 
second home and figure out 
how to blow up a bridge. 

The FBI, which had infil- 
trated the group, said it 
thwarted the plan with the 
arrests of six men in Octo- 
ber 2020. Two of them, 
Kaleb Franks and Ty Garbin, 
have pleaded guilty and will 
appear as witnesses for the 
government, giving jurors 
an inside view of what was 
planned. 

Garbin, for example, said 
Fox, the alleged ringleader, 
wanted the men to chip in 
for a $4,000 explosive large 
enough to destroy a bridge 
near Whitmer’s home and 
distract police during a 
kidnapping. 

“The blood of tyrants 
needs to be shed,” Garbin 
quoted Caserta as saying. 

Garbin and Franks insist 
no one in the group acted 
because of excessive influ- 
ence by agents or under- 
cover informants. 

“It is not the end of the 
case for the defense, but it’s 
a big obstacle to overcome,” 
John Smietanka, a former 


federal prosecutor, said of 
the pair’s cooperation. “It’s 
going to come down to the 
credibility of witnesses plus 
the effect of any extrinsic 
evidence, like tapes.” 

Prosecutors said much 
of the evidence will be the 
defendants’ own words 
gathered during secret 
recordings. 

Ahead of the trial, defense 
lawyers panned the case, 
especially the “staggering 
use” of informants. They 
deny any conspiracy to 
kidnap Whitmer and have 
signaled an entrapment 
defense. 

“The agents and snitches 
recruited the defendants, 
arranged meetings, paid for 
travel, paid for hotels, rented 
cars, produced promo- 
tional videos demonstrat- 
ing explosives, purchased 
equipment, vetted new 
members, hatched the 
ideas and directed the 
operations,” said Joshua 
Blanchard, who is Croft’s 
attorney. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Nils Kessler said infor- 
mants were paid to collect 
information, not to induce 
crimes. “The things they 
recorded were the defen- 
dants’ own words,” Kessler 
told a judge Friday. 


High court refuses to review 
Pa. decision to release Cosby 


By Maryclaire Dale 


Associated Press 


PHILADELPHIA — 
The U.S. Supreme Court 
announced Monday that 
it would not review Bill 
Cosby’s sexual assault case, 
leaving him a free man 
and ending a two-decade 
legal drama that shifted 
the cultural landscape, 
destroyed the groundbreak- 
ing Black actor’s reputation 
and sent him to prison for 
several years late in life. 

The high court, with- 
out comment, declined to 
review a decision out of 
Pennsylvania that released 
Cosby from prison in June 
over the word of a former 
prosecutor who said he 
had made a secret promise 
to Cosby’s lawyers that he 
would never be charged. 

A Cosby spokesperson 
expressed “sincere gratitude 
to the justices” on behalf of 
Cosby and his family for the 
announcement and said he 
was the victim of “a repre- 
hensible bait and switch” 
by the district attorney and 
judge in the case. 

“This is truly a victory 
for Mr. Cosby, but it shows 
that cheating will never get 
you far in life?’ spokesper- 
son Andrew Wyatt said in a 
statement, once again taking 
aim at the court officials in 
suburban Philadelphia, as he 
had throughout both crimi- 
nal trials. 

Cosby, 84, remains in good 
health despite being legally 
blind, Wyatt said. 

“Many people are call- 
ing for projects for him,” 
and he is considering a final 
stand-up tour, Wyatt said. 

District Attorney Kevin 
Steele in Pennsylvania’s 
Montgomery County said 
that asking the high court 
to revive the case “was the 
right thing to do,’ even if it 
was along shot. He thanked 
accuser Andrea Constand 
for her courage and wished 
her well. 

Constand and her 
lawyers, in a statement, 
noted that the existence of 
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Bill Cosby gestures outside his home in Elkins Park after being 
released from prison in 2021. A sookesman said Cosby is 
considering a final stand-up tour. MATT ROURKE/AP 


the agreement or promise 
was “vigorously disputed in 
the (court) habeas proceed- 
ings, and determined by the 
trial judge not to exist.” 

Cosby never signed an 
immunity agreement in the 
case. And Steele’s prede- 
cessor, Bruce Castor Jr., 
never put anything in writ- 
ing or told anyone in his 
office about it. He never 
mentioned it in public until 
new evidence emerged and 
the case was reopened a 
decade later. 

He said he had made the 
deal with a Cosby lawyer 
who was by then deceased. 

“A secret agreement that 
permits a wealthy defendant 
to buy his way out of a crim- 
inal case isn’t right,” Steele 
argued in court in 2016 as 
he pressed to send the case 
to trial. 

Montgomery County 
Judge Steven O’Neill found 
Castor’s testimony on the 
point not credible and sent 
the case to trial. However, 
the state Supreme Court 
later ruled that whether or 
not the supposed deal was 
ironclad, Cosby thought it 
was when he gave poten- 
tially incriminating testi- 
mony in a lawsuit later filed 
by Constand. 

“The principle of funda- 


mental fairness that under- 
girds due process of law in 
our criminal justice system 
demands that the promise 
be enforced,” Justice David 
Wecht wrote last year, 
ordering Cosby’s immedi- 
ate release after nearly three 
years in prison. 

During the 2006 depo- 
sition, Cosby detailed his 
sexual involvement with a 
string of young women, a 
few still in their teens, over 
the years. And he recalled 
giving several of them, 
including Constand, alcohol 
or pills while he remained 
sober. 

He was arrested in the 
Constand case Dec. 30, 
2015, just days before the 
12-year statute of limitations 
expired. 

Cosby, after giving four 
days of testimony, had paid 
her $3.4 million to settle the 
case. 

He went on trial in the 
criminal case in June 
2017. The jury could not 
reach a verdict. Less than 
a year later, a second jury 
convicted Cosby of drugging 
and molesting Constand. 

Scores of women have 
come forward to say Cosby 
also sexually assaulted them, 
but Constand’s is the only 
one that led to an arrest. 
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Fish Oil Failure Shines a 
Grim Light on America’s 
Memory Crisis 


America’s top memory M.D. reveals the startling 
reason why “senior moments” may be caused by 
fish oil — and the #1 way to fix it fast 


ore than 16 million Americans suf- 
fer age-associated cognitive im- 


pairment. And according to nationwide 
research, these numbers are only rising. 


Thankfully, anti-aging specialist and 
bestselling author, Dr. Al Sears, says 
there’s an easy way to banish senior mo- 
ments for good. It’s a safe, natural com- 
pound that can grow the brain significant- 
ly bigger. 

And unlike failed solutions that promise 
what they can’t deliver, this one actually 
works — at least, according to studies 
from Framingham, and other reputable 
universities. 


But in order for it to work, you must 
avoid using run-of-the-mill fish oil supple- 
ments. “The worst thing you can do for 
your memory,” explains Dr. Sears, “is to 
supplement with fish oil.” 


Dr. Al Sears, a highly-acclaimed MD — 
who has published more than 500 studies 
— says today’s low-grade supermarket 
fish oil is causing the surge in America’s 
memory crisis. “These cheap oils are no 
longer as nutrient-dense as they once 
were,” he explains. 


If you want to get rid of embarrassing 
senior moments Dr. Sears recommends a 
different approach. 


THE SECRET TO 
A LASTING MEMORY 


Research has shown our paleo ances- 
tors were able to grow bigger and smarter 
brains by eating foods rich in one ingredi- 
ent — DHA. “Our hippocampus thrives off 
DHA, and grows because of it,” explains 
Dr. Sears. “Without DHA, our brains would 
shrink, and our memories would quickly 
fade.” 


A groundbreaking study from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta confirmed this. Animals 
given a diet rich in DHA saw a 29% boost 
in their hippocampus — the part of the 
brain responsible for learning and mem- 
ory. As a result, these animals became 
smarter. 


The same was found in human stud- 
ies, too. After analyzing more than 1,500 
seniors, the Framingham study found 
that those whose brains were deficient in 
DHA, had significantly smaller brains — a 
characteristic of accelerated aging and a 
weakened memory. 


“Unfortunately, it’s almost impossible 
to boost levels of DHA simply by eating 
more fish or fish oil,” explains Dr. Sears. 
“DHA in fish oil has plummeted over the 
years. And it’s being replaced by another 
compound. One that can cause memory 
failure and brain fog.” 


The ingredient Dr. Sears is referring to 
is called ALA — a compound found in 
cheap, grocery store fish oil. 


PEOPLE’S BRAINS ARE SHRINKING 
AND THEY DON’T EVEN KNOW IT 


Fish farming has caused DHA levels to 
plummet and ALA levels to rise, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sears. 


“In order to produce DHA,” he explains, 
“fish need to eat a natural, marine diet, 
like the one they’d eat in the wild.” With- 
out a marine-rich diet, most fish won’t 
produce DHA. 


Dr. Sears uncovered that sometime 
during the 1990s, fish farmers stopped 
giving their animals a natural, DHA-rich 
diet and began feeding them a diet that 
was 70% vegetarian. 


“It became too expensive for farmers 
to feed fish what they’d eat in the wild,” 
explains Dr. Sears. “And since more than 
80% of fish oil comes from farms, it’s 
no wonder the country is experiencing a 
memory crisis. Most people’s brains are 
shrinking and they don’t even know it.” 


“Since fish farmers are depriving these 





Why the ‘brain fuel’ ingredient in fish oil is 
slowly drying up. 
animals of their natural diet, ALA levels in 
fish oil are going up, while DHA levels are 


being cut in half. 


When asked, what can people do to 
improve their memory and brain function 
in the most effective way possible? Dr. 
Sears replied, “Find a quality DHA that 
doesn’t come from a farmed source. Only 
this will help improve memory by growing 
the brain significantly bigger.” 


Dr. Sears and his team have been work- 
ing tirelessly for the last 24-months devel- 
oping a unique brain-boosting formula 
called Omega Rejuvenol. It’s made from 
the most powerful source of DHA in the 
ocean, squid and krill — two species that 
cannot be farmed. 


According to Dr. Sears, these are the 
purest and most potent sources of DHA 
in the world, because they haven’t been 
tampered with. “Omega Rejuvenol is 
sourced from the most sustainable fishery 
in Antarctica. You won’t find this oil in any 
stores.” 


MORE IMPRESSIVE RESULTS 


Already, the formula has sold more than 
2/,000 bottles. And for a good reason, 
too. Satisfied customers can’t stop raving 
about the memory-boosting benefits of 
quality-sourced DHA oll. 


“| see a noticeable increase in my brain 
function. I’m experiencing a noticeable 
increase in my concentration level and 
productivity throughout the day,” says 
satisfied customer, Timothy B. 


“It’s great to remember everyone who 
played in the ‘75 World Series. My mem- 
ory has never been sharper,” says Mike T. 


“After the first time | took it, | experi- 
enced mental clarity and focus. | noticed 
my mental function improve and | could 
concentrate better and be more produc- 
tive throughout the day,” raves John F. 


And 70-year-old Mark K. says, “My fo- 
Cus and memory are back to age-30 lev- 
els.” 


These are just a handful of the thou- 
sands of reviews Dr. Sears receives on a 
regular basis thanks to his breakthrough 
memory formula, Omega Rejuvenol. 


WHERE TO FIND 
OMEGA REJUVENOL 


To secure bottles of this brain-booster, 
buyers should contact the Sears Health 
Hotline at 800-966-9049 within the next 
48 hours. “It takes time to manufacture 
these bottles,” says Dr. Sears. “The Ho- 
tline allows us to ship the product directly 
to customers who need it most.” 


Dr. Sears feels so strongly about this 
product, he is offering a 100%, mon- 
ey-back guarantee on every order. “Send 
back any used or unused bottles within 
90 days and I'll rush you a refund,” says 
Dr. Sears. 


The Hotline is taking orders for the next 
48 hours. After that, the phone number 
will shut off to allow for inventory restock- 
ing. 

Call 800-966-9049 to secure your limit- 
ed supply of Omega Rejuvenol. Readers 
of this newspaper immediately qualify 
for a steep discount, but only if they call 
within the first 24 hours. To take advan- 
tage of this great offer use Promo Code 
NP03220M53 when you call. 


THESE STATEMENTS HAVE NOT BEEN EVALUATED BY THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION. THIS 
PRODUCT IS NOT INTENDED TO DIAGNOSE, TREAT, CURE OR PREVENT ANY DISEASE. RESULTS MAY 
VARY 
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States scramble to use stockpiles of 


Millions of doses 
that expired have 
already been tossed 


By Jennifer McDermott 


Associated Press 


As demand for COVID-19 
vaccines collapses in many 
areas of the country, states 
are scrambling to use stock- 
piles of doses before they 
expire and have to be added 
to the millions that have 
already gone to waste. 

From some of the least 
vaccinated states, like Indi- 
ana and North Dakota, to 
some of the most vacci- 
nated states, like New Jersey 
and Vermont, public health 
departments are shuffling 
doses around in the hopes 
of finding providers that can 
use them. 

State health departments 
said they have tracked 
millions of doses that went 
to waste, including ones that 
expired, were in a multi- 
dose vial that couldn’t be 
used completely or had to be 
tossed for some other reason 
like temperature issues or 
broken vials. 

Nearly 1.5 million doses 
in Michigan, 1.45 million in 
North Carolina, 1 million in 
Illinois and almost 725,000 
doses in Washington 
couldn’t be used. 

The percentage of 
wasted doses in California 
is only about 1.8%, but ina 
state that has received 84 
million doses and adminis- 
tered more than 71 million 
of them, that equates to 
roughly 1.4 million doses. 
Providers there are asked to 
keep doses until they expire, 
then properly dispose of 
them, the California Depart- 
ment of Public Health said. 

The national rate of 
wasted doses is about 9.5% 
of the more than 687 million 
doses that have been deliv- 
ered as of late February, the 
Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention said last 
week. That equates to about 
65 million doses. 

The problem is not unique 
to the U.S. More than a 
million doses of the Russian 
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Packages of the Moderna COVID-19 vaccine in cold storage in San Benito, Texas. DENISE CATHEY/THE BROWNSVILLE HERALD 2021 


Sputnik vaccine expired last 
week in Guatemala, because 
nobody wanted to take the 
shot. 

Vaccination program 
managers say that tossing 
out doses is inevitable in 
any inoculation campaign 
because of the difficulty in 
aligning supply and demand 
for a product with a limited 
shelf life. 

But the coronavirus 
pandemic has killed more 
than 6 million people and 
shattered economies across 
the globe, and every dose 
that goes to waste feels like a 
missed opportunity consid- 
ering how successful the 
vaccines are in preventing 
death and serious disease. 

It also comes only about a 
year after people desperate 
to get the vaccine attempted 
to jump in line to get ahead 
of those deemed higher 
priority. Hospital board 
members, their trustees 
and donors around the U.S. 
got early access or offers 
for vaccinations, raising 


Half of US adults 


exposed to harmful 
levels of lead as kids 


From news services 


More than 170 million 
U.S.-born people who were 
adults in 2015 were exposed 
to harmful levels of lead as 
children, a new study esti- 
mates. 

Researchers used blood- 
lead level, census and leaded 
gasoline consumption data 
to examine how widespread 
early childhood lead expo- 
sure was in the country 
between 1940 and 2015. 

In a paper published 
in the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of 
Sciences on Monday, they 
estimated that half the US. 
adult population in 2015 had 
been exposed to lead levels 
surpassing five micrograms 
per deciliter — the Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention threshold for 
harmful lead exposure at 
the time. 

The scientists from Flor- 
ida State University and 
Duke University also found 
that 90% of children born 
in the U.S. between 1950 
and 1981 had blood-lead 
levels higher than the CDC 
threshold. And the research- 
ers found significant impact 
on cognitive development: 
on average, early childhood 
exposure to lead resulted in 
a 2.6-point drop in IQ. 

The researchers only 
examined lead exposure 
caused by leaded gasoline, 
the dominant form of expo- 
sure from the 1940s to the 
late 1980s, according to data 
from the U.S. Geological 
Survey. Leaded gasoline for 
on-road vehicles was phased 
out starting in the 1970s, 
then finally banned in 1996. 

Study lead author 
Michael McFarland, an 
associate professor of sociol- 
ogy at Florida State Univer- 
sity, said the findings were 
“infuriating” because it was 
long known that lead expo- 
sure was harmful, based on 
anecdotal evidence of lead’s 
health impacts throughout 


history. 

Though the U.S. has 
implemented tougher regu- 
lations to protect Ameri- 
cans from lead poisoning in 
recent decades, the public 
health impacts of expo- 
sure could last for several 
decades, experts told The 
Associated Press. 

“Childhood lead exposure 
is not just here and now. It’s 
going to impact your life- 
long health,” said Abheet 
Solomon, a senior program 
manager at the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 


U.S. virus outbreak: The U.S. 
will soon begin to run out of 
money to bolster COVID- 
19 testing supplies and to 
guarantee that uninsured 
Americans keep getting 
free treatment for the virus 
unless Congress swiftly 
approves more funding, the 
White House warned. 

Nearly a year after passage 
of the $1.9 trillion American 
Rescue Plan, the admin- 
istration says the federal 
government has nearly 
used up the money dedi- 
cated directly to COVID-19 
response. More money from 
Congress is urgently needed 
to buy antibody treatments, 
preventative therapy for the 
immunocompromised and 
to fund community testing 
sites, officials say. 

“From the COVID side, 
the bank account is empty,” 
said COVID-19 deputy coor- 
dinator Natalie Quillian. 


Hawaii tainted water: The 
Defense Department will 
permanently shut down 
the Navy’s massive fuel 
tank facility in Hawaii that 
leaked petroleum into Pearl 
Harbor’s tap water, and 
will remove all the fuel, the 
Pentagon said Monday. 
Pentagon press secretary 
John Kirby said the decision 
by Defense Secretary Lloyd 
Austin is based on a new 
Pentagon assessment, but 
also is in line with an order 


complaints about favoritism 
and inequity at a time when 
the developing world had 
virtually no doses. 

And many poorer nations 
still have low vaccine rates, 
including 13 countries in 
Africa with less than 5% of 
their population fully vacci- 
nated. They are plagued by 
unpredictable deliveries, 
weak health care systems, 
vaccine hesitancy and some 
supply issues, although 
health officials say inven- 
tory is markedly stronger 
than earlier in the pandemic. 

In fact, supplies are so 
strong that the CDC now 
advises doctors that it’s OK 
to discard doses if it means 
opening up the standard 
multi-dose vials to vaccinate 
a single person and the rest 
has to be tossed. 

“Pivoting to what’s 
happening now, you have 
much more production and 
distribution to low-income 
countries,” said Dr. Joseph 
Bresee, who directs the 
COVID-19 Vaccine Imple- 


mentation Program at the 
Task Force for Global Health 
in Decatur, Georgia. “The 
issue of some stockpiles 
in the U.S., Germany and 
Japan, that are not redistrib- 
uted to sub-Saharan Africa, 
it’s less of an acute prob- 
lem now because vaccine 
production and distribu- 
tion is in high gear right now 
serving those low-income 
countries.” 

The Department of 
Health and Human Services 
also said that redistribut- 
ing states’ excess doses to 
other nations is not feasi- 
ble because of the difficulty 
in transporting the shots, 
which must remain cold, in 
addition to not being cost 
effective because of the rela- 
tively small number concen- 
trated at sites. 

Of the more than 687 
million doses sent to states, 
550 million to 600 million 
have been administered, 
HHS said last week. The 
vaccines authorized in 
the U.S., made by Pfizer, 
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Moderna and Johnson & 
Johnson, can last for up to 
about six months from the 
time of manufacture. 

A senior HHS official 
familiar with vaccine distri- 
bution plans took issue with 
the word “wastage,” saying 
it implies mismanagement 
when states are effectively 
overseeing their invento- 
ries. The CDC, however, 
uses the term “wastage” on 
its website and asks states to 
report their numbers. 

The CDC said the federal 
government, jurisdictions 
and vaccine providers have 
a strong partnership to get 
as many people vaccinated 
as possible while reduc- 
ing vaccine wastage, and 
that the likelihood of leav- 
ing unused doses in a vial 
may increase as demand 
slows, even when provid- 
ers continue to follow best 
practices to use every dose 
possible. 

The fading demand 
comes as the pandemic 
wanes in the U.S. Last week, 
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the CDC said about 90% of 
the U.S. population lives in 
counties where the risk of 
coronavirus is posing a low 
or medium threat — mean- 
ing residents don’t need to 
wear masks in most indoor 
settings. That was up from 
70% during the last week of 
February. 

The average number of 
Americans getting their first 
shot is down to about 70,000 
a day, the lowest point 
since the U.S. vaccination 
campaign began in Decem- 
ber 2020. About 76% of the 
U.S. population has received 
at least one shot and roughly 
65% of all Americans are 
fully vaccinated. 

With demand so low, 
states will undoubtedly 
be confronted with more 
waste in the months ahead, 
although they will benefit 
from any booster expan- 
sions. 

Immunization managers 
have been asking for single- 
dose vials, especially for 
pediatricians, but it may not 
work for manufacturers to 
package it that way yet, said 
Claire Hannan, executive 
director at the Association 
of Immunization Manag- 
ers. She said wasting vaccine 
“just can’t be an issue.” 

“We tell this to provid- 
ers, but the most important 
thing is getting people vacci- 
nated. And that’s hard when 
the demand goes down. You 
don’t have constant flow,” 
she said. “But that’s just a 
necessary evil, I guess.” 

HHS said states are 
ordering prudently, paral- 
leling the drop in demand. 
The minimum order for 
Pfizer used to be nearly 
1,200 doses but now it’s 100, 
and Moderna reduced the 
number of doses per vial, the 
agency said. 

“Given what we’ve seen 
in terms of the number of 
people still unvaccinated, I 
do think finding any way to 
get the shot in arms, even 
at the expense of potential 
wastage, is still important,” 
said Katie Greene, an assis- 
tant research director at the 
Duke-Margolis Center for 
Health Policy. 
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queen met with Trudeau in her first in-person engagement since recovering from COVID-19. Trudeau was in the United Kingdom 
for talks on the Ukraine war with Prime Minister Boris Johnson and their Dutch counterpart, Mark Rutte. STEVE PARSONS/PA 


from Hawaii’s Department 
of Health to drain fuel from 
the tanks at the Red Hill 
Bulk Fuel Storage Facility. 

The tanks, built into the 
side of a mountain during 
World War II to protect 
them from enemy attack, 
had leaked into a drinking 
water well and contami- 
nated water at Pearl Harbor 
homes and offices. 

Nearly 6,000, mostly 
those living in military hous- 
ing at or near Joint Base 
Pearl Harbor-Hickam were 
sickened, seeking treat- 
ment for nausea, headaches, 
rashes and other ailments. 
And 4,000 military fami- 
lies were forced out of their 
homes and are in hotels. 

Austin spoke with 
Hawaii government leaders 
Monday to inform them of 
the decision, which he said 
will protect the population 
and the environment, and 
will also lay the groundwork 
for a more secure military 
fueling system. 


Career criminals: The U.S. 
Supreme Court on Monday 


narrowed the reach of a 
federal law that strengthens 
penalties for career crimi- 
nals found to illegally have 
a gun. 

The high court was ruling 
in the case of aman a lower 
court classified as a career 
criminal after counting the 
man’s burglary of 10 differ- 
ent public storage units ona 
single evening as 10 separate 
offenses. The high court said 
unanimously Monday that 
was an error. 

The man’s 10 burglary 
convictions should have 
been treated as one event 
rather than separate crimes 
when considering whether 
he qualified for a stiffened 
sentence under the federal 
Armed Career Criminal Act, 
the justices concluded. 

Without the stronger 
sentence, the man’s recom- 
mended sentence would 
have been approximately 
two years, but he was instead 
sentenced to nearly 16. 


Capitol riot trial: An armed 
Texas militia member led a 
“vigilante mob” that over- 


whelmed police officers 
and became the first group 
of rioters to breach the U.S. 
Capitol last year, a federal 
prosecutor said Monday at 
the close of the first criminal 
trial over the riot. 

A12-member jury is set to 
begin deliberating Tuesday 
for Guy Wesley Reffitt’s trial 
on charges that he stormed 
the Capitol with a handgun 
strapped to his waist and 
interfered with police offi- 
cers guarding the Senate 
doors. He also is charged 
with threatening his teen- 
age children if they reported 
him to law enforcement 
after the attack. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Risa Berkower told jurors 
that Reffitt drove to Wash- 
ington, D.C., intending to 
stop Congress from certi- 
fying President Joe Biden’s 
electoral victory, to “over- 
throw Congress” and to drag 
lawmakers out of the build- 
ing. Reffitt proudly “lit the 
fire” that allowed others in 
the mob to overwhelm Capi- 
tol police officers, the pros- 
ecutor said during the trial’s 


closing arguments. 

Defense attorney William 
Welch didn’t call any defense 
witnesses after prosecutors 
rested their case. 


China outbreak: China is 
seeing a surge in COVID-19 
cases, despite its “zero toler- 
ance” approach to dealing 
with outbreaks. 

The mainland Monday 
reported 214 new cases of 
infection over the previous 
24 hours, with the most, 69, 
in the southern province of 
Guangdong bordering on 
Hong Kong, which has been 
recording tens of thousands 
of cases per day. 

Another 54 cases were 
reported in the Jilin prov- 
ince, more than 1,200 miles 
to the north, and 46 in the 
eastern province Shandong. 

In his annual report to the 
national legislature Satur- 
day, Premier Li Keqiang said 
China needs to “constantly 
refine epidemic contain- 
ment” but gave no indica- 
tion Beijing might ease the 
highly touted “zero toler- 
ance” strategy. 
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Teachers re-imagine history lessons 


Educators keep eye 
on diversity in drive 
to critical thinking 


By Cheyanne Mumphrey 
and Annie Ma 


Associated Press 


PHOENIX — Sit down. Be 
quiet. Follow instructions. 

Brandon Brown followed 
these rules when he started 
teaching, seeking order in a 
classroom setting he was all 
too familiar with growing up. 

But he quickly realized 
that was not working for his 
students and that they were 
just regurgitating what he 
told them. So, he decided to 
get creative. 

Brown, a former history 
teacher and assistant 
elementary school princi- 
pal, is now a Billboard-chart- 
ing educational rapper who 
performs around the coun- 
try. He founded School Yard 
Rap, a California-based 
company that produces 
music about historical 
Black, Latino and Indige- 
nous people often not found 
in traditional textbooks. 

“By state standards, my 
students had to learn about 
old white slave owners, but 
they were young Black kids, 
and it wasn’t connecting,” 
said Brown, who released his 
latest album under his stage 
name, “Griot B.” 

“This education system 
is whitewashed completely. 
But doing what I do, I’m able 
to introduce and refocus on 
people of color so students 
are getting the full range of 
American history,” he said. 

Teachers have long sought 
ways to deliver a complete 
version of U.S. history that 
engages their students and 
includes contributions by 
people of color. 

They have been reener- 
gized after the 2020 police 
killing of George Floyd to 
take different approaches 
in the classroom that would 
challenge an education 
system many believe doesn’t 
allow for critical thinking 
and forces a narrow world- 
view. 
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Brandon Brown, a former history teacher, is a Billboard-charting educational rapper. He founded School Yard Rap that produces 
music about historical Black, Latino and Indigenous people often not found in traditional textbooks. JAEC. HONG/AP 2021 


They also are facing 
increased pressure from 
politicians and other crit- 
ics who take issue with how 
schools address diversity 
and representation, includ- 
ing a recent push to ban crit- 
ical race theory, an academic 
framework centered on the 
idea that racism is systemic 
in the nation’s institutions. 

While there is little 
evidence that critical race 
theory itself is being taught 
to K-12 public school 
students, some ideas central 
to it, suchas lingering conse- 
quences of slavery, have 
been. 

Teaching has evolved 
significantly in the past 
decade to focus more on 
critical thinking as opposed 
to rote memorization, said 
Anton Schulzki, a history 
teacher in Colorado Springs 
and the president of the 
National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Some of the shift started 
with the implementation 


of Common Core, which 
placed an emphasis on 
teaching students how to 
find and analyze sources. 

Instead of just learning 
dates and names, students 
learn how to form argu- 
ments, to find factual 
evidence to support their 
claims and to challenge and 
defend different viewpoints. 

“We’re trying to get 
students into this notion of 
asking questions and being 
able to take what they are 
able to do and put into prac- 
tice that whole inquiry 
method,” Schulzki said. 
“We want them to be good 
citizens, and the way you 
become a good citizen is you 
ask questions, and then you 
try to do something about it.” 

Students also need to learn 
more about the resilience 
and accomplishments of 
marginalized communities, 
said John Deville, who has 
been an educator in Macon 
County in North Carolina for 
nearly three decades. 


Teachers need to show 
people of all backgrounds 
as more than victims and as 
individuals with agency and 
power, he said. 

In his classroom, Deville, 
who is white, avoids framing 
individuals as either “villains 
or plaster heroes,” and he 
incorporates more than 
just European and white 
perspectives on historical 
events. 

In a unit on Christopher 
Columbus, Deville said he 
spends time creating a vision 
of the Western Hemisphere 
prior to European contact 
and does not diminish the 
violent ways Native Ameri- 
cans were treated. 

There is no standardized 
curriculum across the U.S.; 
those decisions are made at 
the local level. As a result, 
parents, teachers, politi- 
cians, and other critics can 
voice concerns over what 
some consider a free-for-all 
of perspectives allowed in 
the classroom. 


Morgan Dick, a spokes- 
person for the Arizona 
Department of Educa- 
tion, said civics education, 
which prepares students 
to become well-informed, 
participating members of 
society, is important because 
it allows students to engage 
in “rigorous debate and civil 
discourse in order to develop 
their own opinions and learn 
to respect the perspectives 
of others.” 

She also said some topics 
could at times force people 
out of their comfort zone. 

Last month, Republi- 
cans in the Arizona House 
approved a measure that 
would ask voters to amend 
the state constitution to ban 
the teaching of “critical race 
theory” in schools and bar 
any preferential treatment 
based on race. The state 
Supreme Court struck that 
law down because it was 
unconstitutionally included 
in the budget. 

In the end, the House 


passed a resolution, which 
is not enforceable. 

For many teachers, 
presenting students with 
different perspectives is the 
most important part of the 
job. 

“Every kid in Amer- 
ica knows 1492 Columbus 
sailed the ocean blue, and 
they know the three ships, 
and that’s great,” said Katie 
Eddings, a middle school 
social studies teacher in 
North Carolina’s Lee County. 
“But do you know what his 
motivation was during that 
time period?” 

Eddings, whose mother is 
Lumbee, shows her students 
excerpts from Columbus’ 
diary and pushes them to 
discuss what forces might 
have shaped the voyages, the 
achievements that resulted, 
and the harm caused. 

“I want you to ask ques- 
tions,” she said. “I want you 
to be curious about why 
this happened and why that 
happened. What was the 
cause and effect, and is there 
lasting impact now? What 
happened then? Is there an 
impact to us now? Are we 
better off? I just want them 
to be thinkers.” 

Some students may not 
know the benefit this type of 
shift in education will have 
on them until later in life. 

It is easy to ask some- 
one to read a book, but you 
can’t force that person to 
connect with it, said Kend- 
all Antoine, one of Brown’s 
former students who chal- 
lenged Brown to create his 
first educational rap in 2012. 

Antoine, who graduated 
last year from Morehouse 
College, a historically Black 
college, said he still learned 
what was assigned, but 
Brown presented it ina more 
engaging way. 

He added that he still 
remembers some of the raps 
from nearly a decade ago. 

“It is amazing what Mr. 
Brown is doing. Something 
that started off as a passion 
for music and history, turned 
into how he could relate to 
kids to better their educa- 
tion,” Antoine said. 


New Zealand confronts a reckoning 


Omicron takes hold 
in a nation that has 
bowed to pressures 


By Pete McKenzie 
The New York Times 


WELLINGTON, New 
Zealand — For much of the 
past two years, COVID-19 
was a phantom presence 
in New Zealand, a plague 
experienced mostly through 
news reports from faraway 
lands. 

Now it has become a 
personal threat. 

New Zealand is being 
walloped by a major 
outbreak of the omicron 
variant, with the virus 
spreading at what may be 
the fastest rate in the world. 
On Thursday, the country 
reported 23,194 new cases, 
a once-unthinkable number 
in a small island nation 
of about 5 million people 
where the record daily case 
count had been in the low 
hundreds. 

The explosion in cases has 
come as the government, 
under political pressure, 
loosened its strict regula- 
tions meant to prevent the 
spread of the virus, and as 
the highly transmissible 
omicron reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the controls that 
remained. 

That has filled many New 
Zealanders with anxiety as 
they learn to live with the 
pandemic-related risk the 
rest of the world has grap- 
pled with since early 2020. 

“For the vast majority of 
the pandemic, most New 
Zealanders didn’t know 
anyone who had COVID-19. 
That’s changing massively 
now,’ said Siouxsie Wiles, 
a microbiologist at the 
University of Auckland. 

Although the ever-grow- 
ing case numbers may be 
unsettling, New Zealand 
was perhaps as well posi- 
tioned as it could have been 
for its deferred reckoning 
with the virus. 

Earlier in the pandemic, 
before the population was 
widely vaccinated, the 
country kept infections and 
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deaths very low through 
a stringent quarantine 
system for incoming trav- 
elers, lockdowns during 
outbreaks and significant 
isolation periods for those 
who tested positive or were 
close contacts. 

Caseloads often stood at 
zero, and life for long peri- 
ods resembled atime before 
the pandemic. Even after 
New Zealand began to shift 
away from a “COVID-zero” 
strategy after the emer- 
gence of the delta variant, 
case numbers remained 
relatively small. 

By the time of the arrival 
of omicron — which is 
more contagious but often 
produces milder symp- 
toms — the country was 
well protected. Ninety-five 
percent of New Zealand- 
ers older than 12 have been 
vaccinated, and 57% have 
had a booster shot. 





With this combination of 
strict measures and wide- 
spread inoculation, the 
country has reported just 
56 virus deaths through- 
out the pandemic — by far 
the lowest rate of any major 
democracy. 

But New Zealand’s initial 
caution toward the virus 
became politically unten- 
able this year as citizens 
living overseas protested 
limits on their return and 
business advocates called 


for fewer restrictions. 

In response, the govern- 
ment weakened its 
pandemic controls. 


At the end of February, 
it removed many self-iso- 
lation requirements, and 
last week it announced that 
vaccinated New Zealand- 
ers could freely enter the 
country without isolating or 
quarantining. New Zealand 
remains closed to interna- 
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tional tourists. 

With the virus now 
spreading rapidly, the 
country has been forced 
to undergo a “big psycho- 
logical shift,” said Michael 
Baker, a public health 
researcher at the University 
of Otago in Dunedin. 

Although the approach 
to managing the virus was 
once one of “collective 
protection,” Baker said, it 
is now one of “much more 
individual and family 
responsibility.” 

The government has 
tried to prepare the public 
for this shift by warning that 
New Zealanders’ experi- 
ence of the virus would 
change. Prime Minister 
Jacinda Ardern noted that 
“very soon we will all know 
people who have COVID-19 
or we will potentially get it 
ourselves.” 

Modelers estimate that 
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People protest vaccine mandates last month in Auckland, New Zealand. The country is facing its most severe outbreak of the pandemic. PHIL WALTER/GETTY 


each omicron-positive New 
Zealander is infecting an 
average of 4.64 other people 
— the highest rate among 
180 countries analyzed. 
Experts believe that half the 
country could be infected 
within three months. 

“We're finally experienc- 
ing the difficult side of expo- 
nential growth,” Wiles said. 
“T feel quite nervous about 
the rest of the year” 

Jin Russell, a community 
and developmental pedia- 
trician at the University of 
Auckland, said some vacci- 
nated New Zealanders just 
wanted to get on with their 
lives. 

But for families with 
members who are at height- 
ened risk from the virus, it’s 
an unnerving time. 

“And then there are 
other people who continue 
to mourn the elimination 
strategy and are living quite 
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restricted lives as they try to 
avoid or delay catching the 
virus,” Russell said. 

About 40% of New 
Zealanders are now work- 
ing from home, accord- 
ing to Brad Olsen, a senior 
economist at Infometrics, a 
consultancy in Wellington. 

Major outbreaks have also 
occurred in other countries, 
including Australia, that 
loosened strict pandemic 
measures. Australia’s spike, 
however, occurred during 
the Southern Hemisphere 
summer, which Baker said 
slowed the virus’s spread. 

New Zealand’s outbreak 
has come as workplaces 
settled into the business 
year and students headed 
back to school and college. 

Ashley Bloomfield, New 
Zealand’s director-general 
of health, has called it a 
“nationwide superspreader 
event.” 
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35 public transit agencies 
in 18 states to share $2.2B 


Another $1.5 billion in DOT grants available to help systems buy green fleets 


By Hope Yen 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Public transit systems 
straining to win back riders after being 
crushed by the COVID-19 pandemic are 
getting a $3.7 billion boost to stay afloat and 
invest in new fleets of electric buses. 

With mask restrictions fading and work- 
ers beginning to return to offices, the Biden 
administration said Monday that it was 
awarding $2.2 billion in coronavirus relief 
money from the American Rescue Plan to 
35 financially strapped transit agencies in 
18 states. The money would be used to prop 
up day-to-day operations, including staffing 
and payroll as well as cleaning and sanitiza- 
tion to limit the spread of illness in public 
transportation. 

A federal mask mandate for public tran- 
sit remains in effect until at least March 18. 

Another $1.5 billion in grants will be 
made available under President Joe Biden’s 
infrastructure law — a total of $7.5 billion 
over five years — for transit agencies to 
purchase low- or no-emission buses and 
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build bus facilities. That’s more than double 
the combined amount from the previous 
year. 

Transit agencies will have until May 
to apply for the Transportation Depart- 
ment’s infrastructure grants, which will 
be awarded by fall. About 5% of the money 
must be used for workforce training to help 
transit workers prepare for the technolog- 
ical change. 

“We’re making the largest ever invest- 
ment in this program for buses and 
bus facilities, helping to deliver better 
commutes and cleaner air to American 
communities,’ Transportation Secretary 
Pete Buttigieg said. 

Buttigieg joined Vice President Kamala 
Harris and Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator Michael Regan at 
the White House on Monday to unveil a 
range of actions to promote green-friendly 
transit and protect health. They included 
proposed stronger pollution regulations for 
new tractor-trailer rigs that would clean up 
smoky diesel engines as well as $17 million 
in funding for school districts to buy elec- 
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Truck drivers stop at a gas station in Emerson, Georgia, north of metro Atlanta, to fill up their tractor-trailer rigs. The Biden administration 


tric zero-emission and low-emission school 
buses. The emissions can cause respiratory 
problems in humans. 

Transportation is the biggest U.S. 
contributor to global warming. 

Only about 55% of transit riders nation- 
wide have returned compared with 
pre-pandemic times, according to the 
American Public Transportation Associ- 
ation. 

Among the recipients of COVID-19 
relief funds Monday were big-city transit 
systems that had been hit hard by revenue 
losses due to decreased ridership. New York 
City’s transit system, the nation’s largest, 
garnered $769 million to steady its oper- 
ations; San Francisco’s Bay Area Rapid 
Transit, $270 million; the Washington, DC., 
metro system, $120 million; and Houston’s 
public transit, $137 million. Houston has 
significantly added rapid transit bus lines. 

“These funds are crucial to avoid drastic 
service cuts and layoffs that would damage 
the economy and public health,” said Nuria 
Fernandez, head of the Federal Transit 
Administration, which oversees the grants. 
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is proposing stronger pollution regulations for new tractor-trailer rigs that would clean up smoky diesel engines and encourage new 
technologies during the next two decades. DAVID TULIS/AP 2014 


Truck tech speeds ahead 


Biden, EPA proposes stronger 
heavy truck pollution limits 


By Tom Krisher 


Associated Press 


DETROIT — The Biden administration 
is proposing stronger pollution regula- 
tions for new tractor-trailer rigs that would 
clean up smoky diesel engines and encour- 
age new technologies during the next two 
decades. 

The proposal released Monday by the 
Environmental Protection Agency would 
require the industry to cut smog-and-soot- 
forming nitrogen oxide emissions by up to 
90% per truck over current standards by 
2031. The emissions can cause respiratory 
problems in humans. 

Although truck manufacturers are work- 
ing on battery-electric and hydrogen fuel 
cell powertrains, the EPA says the proposal 
is not a zero-emissions truck requirement. 
Rather, the agency says there are pollution 
control devices in development that can 
keep diesels in use and still clean the air. 

The EPA also is drawing up stronger 
limits for heat-trapping greenhouse gas 
emissions. Current standards would be 
updated starting in 2027 and stronger new 
standards would begin in 2030. Require- 
ments were last updated in 2001, with the 
next big step coming in 2024. 

The stronger new standards would not 
apply to new trucks, limiting the impact of 
the new rules. 

EPA officials say the new requirements 


comply with an executive order from Pres- 
ident Joe Biden to clean up transportation, 
which is the leading source of greenhouse 
gas emissions nationwide. Transportation 
emits 29% of the gases, and heavy-duty 
trucks account for 23% of that. Biden is 
trying to cut greenhouse gas emissions in 
half by 2030 to battle the effects of climate 
change. 

The new standards would bring wide- 
spread air quality improvements, partic- 
ularly in areas already exposed to heavy 
truck traffic, officials say. 

“Seventy-two million people are esti- 
mated to live near truck freight routes 
in America, and they are more likely to 
be people of color and those with lower 
incomes,” EPA Administrator Michael 
Regan said in a statement. 

The agency says it will offer several 
options to reduce heavy truck and bus 
pollution, and it will take public comments 
into account before developing final stan- 
dards by the end of this year. 

“The EPA has engaged with stakehold- 
ers and identified several options in the 
proposal that address the robustness of the 
standards, timing for phasing in the stan- 
dards, options to incentivize early clean 
technology adoption and improvements 
to emissions warranties,” the agency said 
in a statement. 

The EPA also would tighten require- 
ments for school buses, transit buses, 
commercial delivery trucks and short-haul 
tractors, areas where the shift to zero-emis- 
sions vehicles is farther along. 

Early versions of fully electric semis are 


now going on sale, and the industry is test- 
ing trucks powered by hydrogen fuel cells 
that generate electricity. 

The EPA says that new greenhouse gas 
standards could help hasten the transition 
to zero-emissions trucks and buses that 
weigh over 26,000 pounds. 

Currently, battery electric trucks have 
limited travel ranges, and it takes a long time 
to recharge batteries. For hydrogen fuel cell 
trucks, there are few filling stations, and 
pollution is emitted when most hydrogen is 
made now from natural gas. But research- 
ers are working on so-called “green hydro- 
gen” that would be made using electricity 
from renewable sources such as wind or 
solar. 

Under the pollution standards, manu- 
facturers would be required to certify that 
their trucks meet the stricter requirements 
or face penalties. The EPA also wants them 
to lengthen the warranties on emissions 
controls, making them more cost effective 
for trucking companies to buy. 

The new exhaust-treatment systems 
would come with a higher cost, as would 
the warranties, which likely would be 
passed along to truck and bus buyers. But 
the EPA says reduced pollution from the 
most stringent option would save the coun- 
try up to $250 billion from 2027 through 
2045, largely by preventing deaths and 
reducing health care costs. 

The EPA said the stricter standards 
would prevent up to 2,100 premature 
deaths, cut hospital admissions and emer- 
gency room visits by 6,700 and prevent 
18,000 cases of child asthma. 


Russian banks mull using China UnionPay 


Associated Press 


LONDON — Leading Russian banks are 
looking into using a Chinese payment rival 
after Visa and Mastercard suspended oper- 
ations, while all the big global accounting 
firms said they would pull out of Russia in 
the latest corporate fallout over the inva- 
sion of Ukraine. 

Ernst & Young and Deloitte cut ties 
Monday with their operations in Russia, 
both saying they would work to support 
thousands of colleagues who will be 
affected. Ernst & Young cited what it 
called the “shocking and abhorrent war in 
Ukraine,” and Deloitte also said it would 
exit Moscow-allied Belarus. 

KPMG and PricewaterhouseCoopers, 


the others among the so-called Big Four 
accounting firms, announced their exits 
from Russia a day earlier. 

A host of foreign companies have 
suspended financial services in Russia — 
as well as major brands from Apple to Shell 
and Ikea — as part of a larger move by the 
West to isolate Russia and cut it off from the 
global financial system. 

Visa, Mastercard and American Express 
withdrew their services over the weekend. 

That has left Russian banks scrambling 
to find new ways to facilitate cross-border 
payments. 

Sberbank and Tinkoff Bank said Sunday 
that they are considering the possibility of 
payment cards powered by China’s Union- 
Pay system. 


Sberbank, Russia’s largest bank, said it 
would announce the launch date later. 

Sberbank and Tinkoff told users that they 
will be able to use Visa and Mastercard for 
transactions within Russia, but they will 
stop working for payments outside of the 
country after Wednesday. 

The Russian central bank has warned 
that all cards using the Visa or Master- 
card systems will stop working for both 
purchases on foreign websites and trans- 
actions abroad. 

China has emerged as a critical connec- 
tion. Beijing reaffirmed its ties Monday, 
with the foreign minister describing Russia 
as China’s “most important strategic part- 
ner.” China has declined to criticize the 
invasion of Ukraine. 


Gas prices 
top $4.06 
amid war 
in Ukraine 


Associated Press 


Gasoline prices rose overnight, pushing 
Monday’s national average above $4.06 a 
gallon, the highest price American motor- 
ists have faced since July 2008, according to 
auto club AAA. 

Calls are increasing for the United States 
to ban imports of Russian oil, and that is 
adding to prices that were rising long before 
Russia’s invasion of Ukraine. 

The conflict, however, has helped push 
U.S. gasoline prices up 45 cents a gallon in 
just the past week. 

The price of regular broke $4 a gallon 
Sunday for the first time in nearly 14 years 
and is now up nearly 50% from a year ago. 

Prices for gasoline in Europe is even 
higher, averaging 1.75 euros per liter last 
week, according to the European Commis- 
sion, the equivalent of $7.21 per gallon. 

GasBuddy, which tracks prices down to 
the service-station level, said Monday that 
the U.S. was likely to break its previous 
record price of $4.10 a gallon, but that does 
not account for inflation. 

In today’s terms, the record price would 
be equal to about $5.24 after accounting for 
inflation. 

“Forget the $4 per gallon mark, the nation 
will soon set new all-time record highs and 
we could push closer to a national average 
of $4.50,” said GasBuddy analyst Patrick De 
Haan. 

“We’ve never been in this situation before, 
with this level of uncertainty ... Americans 
will be feeling the pain of the rise in prices 
for quite some time.” 

Benchmark U.S. crude gained 3.2% to 
close at $119.40 a barrel, and the interna- 
tional price rose 4.3% to $123.21 a barrel. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average lost 
2.4% and the tech-heavy Nasdaq gave up 
3.6%. The S&P 500 fell 3%, its biggest drop 
in 16 months. 


Moderna makes 
deal with Kenya 


NAIROBI, Kenya — Moderna signed 
a memorandum of understanding with 
Kenya’s government Monday for the drug- 
maker’s first mRNA vaccine manufacturing 
facility in Africa, the company said. 

The goal is to produce up to 500 million 
doses of vaccines a year for the African conti- 
nent, Moderna said in a statement. The focus 
is on drug substance manufacturing, it said, 
though the facility could be expanded to 
include fill-and-finish work. 

The COVID-19 pandemic highlighted 
the huge need for vaccine manufacturing 
on the African continent, which remains the 
least-vaccinated region in the world against 
the coronavirus. The continent relies on 
imports for about 99% of its vaccine needs, 
the World Health Organization has said. 


China’s exports 
rose in Jan., Feb. 


BEIJING — China’s exports rose by 
double digits in January and February before 
Russia’s attack on Ukraine roiled the global 
economy. 

Exports grew by 16.3% over a year earlier 
to $544.7 billion in a sign global demand 
was recovering before President Vladi- 
mir Putin’s Feb. 24 invasion, customs data 
showed Monday. Imports advanced 15.5% 
to $428.7 billion despite a Chinese economic 
slowdown that the war threatens to worsen. 

Chinese authorities combine trade data 
for the first two months to screen out fluc- 
tuations due to the Lunar New Year holiday, 
which falls at different times each year in 
January or February. Factories shut down 
for up to two weeks, then restock after they 
reopen. 


North America 
cross border freight 


Transborder freight between U.S., Canada 
and Mexico, December 2021 


$69.8 billion 





Air - $5.2 billion 


SOURCE: Bureau of Transportation Statistics TNS 
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Awcican whiskey asoreet battered by tariffs and the sandewile and to bounce back in 
2021. Above, bourbon for sale at a store in Harmony, Pennsylvania. KEITH SRAKOCIC/AP 


Report: American whiskey 
exports making a comeback 


By Bruce Schreiner 


Associated Press 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — 
American whiskey exports, 
battered by tariffs and the 
pandemic, started rebound- 
ing in 2021, but distillers 
have more ground to make 
up, an industry group said. 

Exports of bourbon, 
Tennessee whiskey and 
rye whiskey reached $975 
million in 2021, up 15% 
from the prior year, accord- 
ing to areport issued by the 
Distilled Spirits Council 
of the United States. Last 
year’s total was still down 
18% from the record high 
exports — about $1.2 billion 
in 2018. 

American whiskey 
distillers got caught up 
in a trans-Atlantic trade 
fight, causing deep drops 
in exports to the European 
Union — the industry’s 
biggest overseas market. 

The EU imposed a retal- 
iatory tariff on those spir- 
its in mid-2018 in response 
to then-President Donald 
Trump’s decision to slap 
tariffs on European steel 
and aluminum. A deal was 
reached in late 2021 to 
suspend those tariffs on 







“U.S. spirits exports are 
beginning to bounce back 
and that’s definitely a posi- 
tive sign, but the value 
of 2021 exports remains 
far below levels achieved 
before the 2018 retaliatory 
tariffs kicked in,” said Rob 
Maron, the council’s vice 
president of international 
trade. 

But as American whiskey 
producers work to regrow 
EU market share, the sector 
still faces a retaliatory tariff 
in another key market — the 
United Kingdom — which 
continues to curtail growth, 
Maron said. 

Several factors led to last 
year’s rebound, including 
the reopening of the hospi- 
tality sector as COVID-19 
restrictions eased, consum- 
ers choosing more premium 
and super-premium Ameri- 
can spirits and the lifting of 
tariffs by key trading part- 
ners, the report said. 

But distillers face head- 
winds in redeveloping 
European sales, including 
supply-chain problems, 
said Amir Peay, owner of the 
Lexington-based James E. 
Pepper Distillery. 

For an industry that 
requires patience in crafting 


to build back market share. 

“The wind is in a much 
better direction,’ Peay said. 
“But it’s just unrealistic to 
think that we can flick a 
light switch and just imme- 
diately go back to a realis- 
tic pace of rebuilding what 
we lost. “It’s just impossible 
from the situation we’re in 
right now.” 

His distillery’s signature 
bourbon and rye brand is 
James E. Pepper 1776. 

Distillers also have to 
balance the potential for 
overseas sales with strong 
domestic demand in decid- 
ing how to allocate finite 
supplies of whiskey. It takes 
years for whiskey to mature, 
especially the premium 
brands in high demand. 

Combined U.S. sales for 
bourbon, Tennessee whis- 
key and rye whiskey rose 
6.7%, or $288 million, to 
$4.6 billion in 2021. Last 
year, American whiskey 
accounted for 61% of all 
U.S. spirits exports in value 
terms and 38% in volume. 
The gap reflects the popu- 
larity of premium spirits 
that fetch higher prices. 

Tennessee is the nation’s 
leading spirits exporter, 
followed by Kentucky, the 
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EMCOR Group Inc (EME) 112.21 + -2.70 -11.9 Sundial G SNDL A7 03 18.3 
Ethan Allen (ETD) 24.50 -1.73  -6.8 | Sundial Growers Inc (SNDL) 03-18. 
Eversource Energy (ES) 86.66 +.72  -4,7 | Terex Corp (TEX) 35.06 -3.21 = -20.2 
Exxon Mobil Corp (XOM) — 87.12. _+3.03. +42.4 tree Gane aie pe ee re 
Ford Motor (F) 15.97 -.88 -23.1 | }onix Fnarma . “. “44. 
FuelCell Energy (FCEL) 5.92 +.48  +13.8 | Transocean Ltd (RIG) 495 +.71 +79.3 
Gen Dynamics (GD) 247.29 +2.00 +18.6 | Travelers Cos (TRV) 169.79 = -3.61 +8.5 
Gen Electric (GE) 85.38 -3.68 -9.6 | Uber Technologies (UBER) 28.57 -1.26 = -31.9 
Hartford Fn Sv (HIG) 65.38  -2.09 -5.3 | United Airlines Hldg (UAL) 31.20 -5.51 = -28.7 
eee ea aa ar a United Rentals (URI) 298.24 -18.27  -10.2 
ee - “9 | US Steel Corp (X) 31.20 -22 +31.0 
Imperial Petroleum (IMPP) 7.50 +4.12 +250.5 | UnitedHealth Group (UNH) 486.87 -11.78 — -3.0 
Infosys Ltd (INFY) 22.58 +.12 10.8 | Virtus Invest (VRTS) 206.73 -13.65 -30.4 
Intel Corp (INTC) 47.68 -.39 -7.4 ; ; ; 
Voya Financial (VOYA) 60.82 -2.26 -8.3 
Kaman (KAMN) 42.50 +1.16 -1.5 
Lincoln Natl Corp (LNC) 58.17 -3.52 —--14.8 | Wells Fargo & Co (WFC) 45.81 -2.98 = -4.5 
Lucid Group Inc (LCID) 23.17. +.54 ~—--39.1 | White Mtns Insur (WTM) 1038.48 -18.09 +2.4 
MGM Resorts Intl (MGM) 37.48 -4.06 -16.5 | World Wrestling Ent(WWE) 57.53 -1.16 +16.6 
Marathon Oil (MRO) 24.33 +.52  +48.2 | XPO Logistics Inc (XPO) 60.29 -6.45  -22.1 
Meta Platforms Inc (FB) 187.47 -12.59  -44.3 | Xerox Holdings Corp (XRX) 17.63 -88  -22.1 
MetLife Inc (MET) 61.97 -2.01 -.8 | Zynga Inc (ZNGA) 9.04 -10 +41.3 
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Effects from climate change 
to worsen in Africa, UN says 


By Wanjohi Kabukuru 


Associated Press 


Although Africa has 
contributed relatively little 
to the planet’s greenhouse 
gas emissions, the continent 
has suffered some of the 
world’s heaviest impacts of 
climate change. 

Yet from its coral reefs to 
its highest peaks, the rever- 
berations of human-caused 
global warming will only 
get worse, according to a 
new United Nations report 

The U.N. Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate 
Change has predicted that 
Saharan flooding, heat 
and drought will increase, 
Africa’s rich array of wild- 
life and plants will decline 
and its mountain glaciers 
will disappear in coming 
decades. 

On a continent already 
grappling with high poverty 
levels and food insecurity, 
the panel warned that fish- 
ermen and farmers will feel 
the pain of future climate 
change. 

Warming temperatures 
will weaken Africa’s food 
production system by lead- 
ing to water scarcity and 
shorter growing seasons, 
the U.N. report released 
recently said. Yields of 
olives, sorghum, coffee, tea 
and livestock production 
are expected to decline. 

“Agricultural produc- 
tivity growth has been 
reduced by 34% since 1961 
due to climate change more 
than any other region,’ the 
panel said. 

Climate change, along 
with conflicts, instabil- 
ity and economic crises, 
has contributed to hunger. 
Since 2012, the undernour- 
ished population in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa has increased 
by 45.6%, according to the 
U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. And in 
2020, approximately 98 
million people suffered 
from acute food insecurity 
and needed humanitarian 
assistance in Africa, said 





Stephen Mudoga tries to chase away a Swarm of locusts on 
his father’s farm in Elburgon, Kenya. Africa has already been 
slammed by climate change. BRIAN INGANGA/AP 2021 


the Global Report on Food 
Crises by the World Food 
Programme. 

If the world warms by 
1.8 degrees Fahrenheit 
by 2050, an additional 1.4 
million African children 
will suffer severe stunt- 
ing from malnutrition that 
limits growth and cogni- 
tive development, the IPCC 
said. 

“The lack of food and 
undernutrition are strongly 
linked with hot climates in 
the sub-Saharan area and 
less rainfall in West and 
Central Africa,” the panel 
said. “Climate change 
can undermine children’s 
education attainment, thus 
reducing their chances for 
well-paid jobs or higher 
incomes later in life.” 

Jean Paul Adam, who 
heads the climate change 
division at the U.N. 
Economic Commission for 
Africa, said, “Africa consti- 
tutes 17% of global popu- 
lation but only accounts 
for less than 4% of global 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. This is the region of 
the world already being 
severely impacted of 
climate change plus having 
an extremely low adaptive 
capacity.” 


The report said global 
warming also will hit Afri- 
ca’s famous wildlife and 
highest mountains. 

It predicted glacier ice 
covers on the Ruwenzori 
Mountains and Mount 
Kenya would be gone by 
2030 and that Mount Kili- 
manjaro would lose its ice 
covers around 2040. 

By 2100, the report said, 
climate change is expected 
to lead to loss of more than 
half of African bird and 
mammal species — and a 
20% to 25% decline in the 
productivity of Africa’s 
lakes and plant species. 
Increased damage to coral 
reefs from pollution and 
climate change is expected 
to harm fisheries and over- 
all marine biodiversity. 

In the coming decades, 
Africa’s mainland, islands 
and coastal cities will be 
exposed to climate change 
risks that can seriously 
undermine economic 
sectors such agriculture, 
tourism, transportation and 
energy. 

The report predicts 
reduced frequency of Cate- 
gory 5 cyclones, although it 
says they are projected to 
be more intense with high 
impacts upon landfall. 


OUR HOUSE 


Relive the Rams. historic 


championship season with this 
commemorative keepsake, 
featuring in-depth and electrifying 
stories from our sister publication, 
Los Angeles Daily News. 


SPE Gil ALL 


TRIBUNE 


PUBLISHING 


COMMEMORATIVE 
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RAMS’ AMAZING 
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tribpub.com/ramsbook 
or call (866) 545-3534 
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OP-ED 








Keep Harttford’s Brainard Airport open 


By Michael B. Teiger 


As a Connecticut citizen, taxpayer, 
private pilot and a physician who has 
worked in Hartford for almost 40 years, I 
wholeheartedly support keeping Hart- 
ford’s Brainard Airport open. Any effort to 
close the airport would be a short-sighted, 
serious mistake that could have significant 
unintended consequences. 

Some would like to replace the 101-year- 
old airport with various development 
projects, namely high-rise living and 
upscale shopping that would generate 
state tax revenue. Since the property, 
which includes the MDC waste treatment 
facility and MIRA trash plant, is heavily 
contaminated, the risky venture would 
not be possible without long-term hazard- 
ous waste clean-up at significant cost to 
taxpayers. There are plenty of alternative 
sites along the Connecticut River, includ- 
ing unused landfills to be used for their 
purposes, if they so desire such a specula- 
tive development. 

There are other, far more pressing public 
health and safety needs for the already 
established Brainard Airport, which is 
conveniently accessible to nearby hospi- 
tals. Consider the need for rapid response 
in the event of acrisis, whether it is a 
major weather event, health crisis or an 
unforeseen threat to public safety. Should 
a disaster strike the capital city, its popu- 
lace and neighboring towns would heavily 
depend on the airport to stage a response, 
including staging areas for first respond- 
ers, aircraft and vehicles, headquartered in 
proximity to major treatment facilities and 
capable of aiding in rescue or evacuation. 

Brainard currently has two runways 
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The Hartford skyline overlooks Brainard Airport in March 1990. COURANT FILE PHOTO 
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and two helipads plus personnel and 
services in place such as the Connecti- 
cut State Police Central District HQ (for 
addressing crimes, fire and explosive 
threats); CT State Police Aviation Unit 
with five aircraft; the Division of Emer- 
gency Management and Homeland Secu- 
rity (with eight vehicles for urban search 
and rescue, disaster relief and emergency 
communications); Life Star helicopter 
(for emergency hospital transport); and 
Civil Air Patrol (two aircraft for search 
and rescue patrol and defense prepared- 


ness). Additionally, Brainard offers two 
flight schools for aviation training and one 
aviation mechanic training facility. It also 
serves as a “reliever” airport for Bradley 
International Airport, helping ease conges- 
tion there. 

Asa pulmonary and critical care physi- 
cian with decades of experience, I know 
that large businesses, including insurance 
companies, and venues such as the state 
Capitol and Legislative Office Buildings, 
State Armory, two major hospitals, the 
Convention Center, Science Center, XL 


Center and Bushnell Center, would need 
nearby facilities to enable a rapid response 
to any threat scenario. Bradley, 12 miles to 
the north, would not have the capability or 
accessibility to respond to a critical event 
within the Hartford region and rescue citi- 
zens in need. 

Hartford and the region’s public safety 
priorities should be carefully considered 
before a vital airport is closed for a specu- 
lative development project. We need to 
keep this critical facility open and operat- 
ing rather than replace it with unnecessary 


additional development projects or shop- 
ping centers. Airports are vital resources in 
the event of a major disaster, and services 
and medical emergencies require the 
availability of exceptional transportation 
facilities. Hartford and neighboring towns 
should not accept second-rate status by 
closing Brainard. Prioritize the important 
health and safety needs of our community 
first. 


Michael Teiger is the executive director of 
Hartford Brainard Airport Association Inc. 
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Using banks to stop 
tanks — will it work? 


By Gary Franks 
Tribune Content Agency 


President Joe Biden, I had hit the reset button 
after the exit debacle in Afghanistan. This was a 
rookie mistake from a near 80-year-old, even if 
you still do not see it that way. I also hit the reset 
button on your statements not matching the 
facts — “I will not leave any Americans behind in 
Afghanistan,” only to leave behind hundreds. 

But, Mr. Biden, when I heard you say that you 
were going to work “like the devil” to prevent an 
invasion of Ukraine. I got worried. Yet I wanted 
to believe you were going to be right. I wanted to 
believe that the threat of sanctions would deter 
Russian President Vladimir Putin from invading. 
You were wrong. Now the Ukrainians are suffer- 
ing like hell. Wait. But you came back and stated 
after the invasion that you “never said sanctions 
would prevent Russia from invading Ukraine.” 
Wait. The media, on the left and right, would not 
let you get away with this statement which did 
not match the facts. They pounced by showing 
all your top surrogates parroting your feeling and 
earlier sentiments. 

Following Biden’s leadership, the U.S. and the 
world did not react other than to threaten sanc- 
tions as Russia continuously mounted military 
forces on the border of Ukraine. Biden and Euro- 
pean leaders refused to accept or read the writ- 
ing on the wall - invasion forthcoming. Because 
Ukraine did not belong to NATO, they had reason 
not to intervene. But was it morally the right thing 
to do? 

We must never allow that to happen again. We 
have the intelligence to pick up massive move- 
ments of armed forces. From a military perspec- 
tive, we must match if not surpass whatever an 
adversary is doing to checkmate them - thus 
preventing a military conflict in the first place. 

Now, I fear, it is too late. Ukraine is over 
matched. It is highly unlikely the Ukrainians are 
going to have a “Taliban moment” where they 
force a powerful nation to fumble. Without the 
help of the U.S. military or European forces they 
will be crushed. 

So, we have two choices: intervene or help the 
Ukrainians understand they need to stand down, 
seek another day, and another way to prevail. 

Watching from the sidelines as the innocent kid 
gets his butt kicked by the schoolyard bully is not 
what I ever thought we would be subject to. That 
should not be an option. 

Ukrainians do not deserve this fate. It is truly a 
case of evil beating the innocent, at least for now. 
Remember Russia and Afghanistan. 

Proclaiming that the bully — Putin — is bad, 
or maybe mentally unstable, really does not help 
matters. 

According to a recent poll, most Americans do 
not feel Biden is up to the job. Only 37% approve 
of his job performance with just 33% supporting 
his handling of this crisis. That’s troubling. 

This brings us to strategy. We proclaimed we 
do not want to fight or bring about World War 
ITI. It is like a football team telling its opponent it 
won’t run the ball. It will only pass. This creates 





Damages to a building in Kharkiv’s Cenc icueen 
Square after shelling Wednesday by Russian forces. 
SERGEY BOBOK/GETTY-AFP 


a self-fulfilling prophecy as to the outcome of 
the game. Winning teams leave all options on the 
table. 

If you are reluctant to fight, the bully will 
push you to fight. Fear emboldens the bully. He 
will eventually throw sand in your eyes to get a 
reaction out of you. That would encourage him 
to pounce on you. Everyone who has gone toa 
public grade school has seen this movie. 

The other thing to remember is that once a 
bully engages in a fight, he needs an exit ramp or 
else it could get bad for everyone involved. With- 
out it, he can become irrational. 

Biden and European leaders seem to accept this 
scenario playing out. They’Il use banks to stop the 
tanks. 

Will it work? We must pray it does. Otherwise, 
we would have a lot on our consciences — that we 
had the ability to stop this beating and did nothing 
meaningful to help. 

I wonder how America will appear in this 
history. If you had the wherewithal to save lives 
but opted not to do so, it is unfortunate 

Punishing Russia via sanctions is an entirely 
different matter with its unique challenges. In 
time we’ll see if this strategy plays out for better 
or worse. We should remember that excessive 
sanctions failed with the Empire of Japan. It led 
to Pearl Harbor. 

But the worse aspect of this experience is pain- 
ful because we are viewing the hourly atrocities 
on television, knowing that the world’s greatest 
democracy, the wealthiest nation on earth, with 
the most powerful military in the world, is stand- 
ing by on the sidelines, watching. 

May God help Ukraine. 


Gary Franks served three terms as U.S. representa- 
tive for Connecticut’s 5th District. He was the first 
Black Republican elected to the House in nearly 60 
years and New England’s first Black member of the 
House. Host: podcast “We Speak Frankly.” Author: 
“With God, For God, and For Country.” @Gary- 
Franks(C)2022 


Tell Us Your Story 


Please send us your true stories, written in your voice. 


Love Etc. Stories from 
the heart — your essays 


9 about emotional life in 


the 21st century. 
explain why you feel so 


LU strongly about 


something in Connecticut. 






Why I... In which you 


Living Here: What is it 
really like to live in 
Connecticut? 


First Person: In which 
ep you explain a deeply 
private issue against the 


backdrop of social and economic 
forces. 





We welcome all submissions and will publish the best. We especially 
look for younger writers and those whose voices aren’t heard often 
enough. Essays should be 600-700 words, written in the first person 


and emailed to oped@courant.com. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Strong reporting 


on homelessness 


Many thanks to Seamus McAvoy 
and the Hartford Courant for an 
excellent and comprehensive 
article on why Hartford’s bold 
and coordinated steps to address 
homelessness have been successful 
[Page 1, Feb. 21, “Hartford a housing 
program leader’. The descrip- 
tions of agencies, individuals and 
their work using the “housing first” 
approach was informative, help- 
ful and encouraging. This is why I 
appreciate receiving the Courant 
each day. 

Patricia Horgan, 

West Hartford 


Happy to answer 
question for all 


Democrats 


In a letter to the editor that 
appeared in the Courant on Feb. 
21, the writer asked that Demo- 
cratic candidates answer some 
questions. I am not running for 
office but Iam a Democrat and 
will gladly answer the questions. 
Donald Trump did win the 2016 
election by winning more elec- 
toral votes than his opponent. But 
I must add that he lost the popu- 
lar vote by close to 3 million votes. 
He then served four years where 
he showed himself to be a terrible 
president and a worse person. He 
was justifiably voted out of office 
in 2020, decisively and fairly. 

In terms of the Mueller report, 
the conclusions reached were left 
open to interpretation. I do know 
that during the 2016 presidential 
campaign, I heard Trump begging 
the Russians to hack into Hillary 
Clinton’s emails. Does the writer 
of the letter believe there was 
nothing wrong in asking an adver- 
sarial foreign power to do sucha 
thing? 

No answer required. I think I 
know what it would be. 

Kevin Knox, Litchfield 


Darien could learn a 


lot from Manchester 


On Feb. 19-20, Manchester 
held its third annual UNESCO’s 
International Mother Language 
Day, celebrated around the world. 
There were not only words, but 
actions by town leaders such as the 
mayor, superintendent of schools, 
board of ed, etc. Manchester has 
embraced the essence of this day, 
the preservation and celebration 
of linguistic and cultural diversity 
as a unifier. 

That is an anomaly in these 
divisive days when the Darien 
school board rejects Open Choice 
to allow up to a16 children, from 
diverse backgrounds in Norwalk, 
to attend kindergarten in Darien. 

Why? The board members 
raised concern for larger class 
sizes, unknown future enrollment 
and purported financial burdens 
for a district where the per pupil 
expenditure in 2020 was $65,227. 
Manchester’s per pupil expendi- 
ture is about $17,000. Connecticut 
is enlightened and inclusive, in 
some places. 

Darien could learn a lot to 
prepare its students to live in 
the 21st century by adopting 
Manchester’s credo of building 
bridges, not walls. 

Roland G. Axelson, 

Wethersfield 


Courant should cover 
hockey like basketball 


The Hartford Courant sports 
section uses a majority of its sports 
writing on boys and girls basket- 
ball. However, there are boys and 
girls hockey players all over our 
state and also many adult hockey 
groups throughout Connecticut. 
There is more hockey than you 
might think. Let us all hope the 
Hartford Courant will change 
its coverage to a50-50 balance 
between these two sports. 

Bob Hall, West Hartford 


To advertise, call 860-525-2525 


or placeanad.courant.com 








BLUESTONE!!! 
Steps - Sidewalks Patios 
We also repair existing steps / 
sidewalks / patios 
860-633-6612 


FIREWOOD 2 cords $390 includes 
delivery, 1 cord, call for pricing 860- 
228-2003 


MIGHTY DOG ROOFING GREENVILLE 
https://mightydogroofing.com 


OSTRINSKY SCRAP Buyers of scrap. 
Manchester, CT. 860-643-5879 


ba 











SHEDS BUILT ON SITE 

built on site, rough Sawn lum- 

ber, well built, full size lumber, shed 
base included. Call for pricing: 860- 
228-2003 ctshedsbuiltonsite.com 








STONE WALLS Walkways, natural 
stone. We can break stone into usable 
wall stone. Pavers, blue stone, patio, 
fire pits. 

Call 860-633-6612 


TREE WORK Take down, yard expans- 
ion, brush clearing & saw mill service. 
Free written estimates & reasonable 
rates. 860-228-2003 


Wanted To Buy 











1 BUY VINTAGE ' ELECTRONICS 
OLD TOYS, MILITARY JEWELRY, 
ADVERTISING WATCHES, MUSCIAL 
INSTRUMENTS, CAMERAS, 
WATCHES, SIGNS, ART, SPORTS 
MEMORABILIA, OLD STUFF 
ANTIQUES, GUITARS, AMPS, TUBE 
HI-Fl, RECEIVERS, AUDIO EQ, 
RADIOS, HAM, CB, SAXOPHONES & 
MANY OTHER OLD ITEMS! 

CALL 860-707-9350 


ALWAYS BUYING MACHINIST 

TOOLBOXES Tools & tooling, conte- 
nts of machine shops, home worksho- 
ps & small lathes Call 860-985-5760 





ANTIQUES & OLD STUFF WANTED 


Buying Bottles, Crocks, Jugs, Toys, 
Silver Plated Items, Costume Jewelry, 
Pottery, Typewriters, Sewing Machines, 
Knives, Fishing, Tools, Lanterns, Glass, 
Clocks, Books & More 860-874-8396 





BUYING OLD TOYS BEFORE 1990 
Tonka, Matchbox, Hotwheels, Trains, 
LEGOs, Star Wars, GI Joes, Nintendo, 
Buddy L, Hubley, Slot Cars, Model Kits, 
Atari, Coleco, Space Toys, Lunchboxes, 
Western, Dolls, Wind Up, Cap Guns, 
Action Figures, Robots, Friction Toys, 
Transformers, Banks. 860-874-8396 





BUYING PRE1980 Toys, Model Kits, 
Comic Bks, Baseball Card Posters & 
Cards, Pennants, Political, Postcards, 
Beer, Bar, Soda, Oil & Gas Station 
Cans&Signs, License Plates, Jewelry, 
Masonic & Fraternal Items, Zippos, | 
check Bsmnt/ Attic. 860-81 7-4350 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


At Your Service 


CALL MARKS AUTO PARTS 


in East Granby. For more information 
860-653-2551 





Steve Dale’s 
PET WORLD 
Sundays in Smarter Living 





Car Reviews 
Saturdays in 
MOTORING 
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Lost/Found 


IMPOUND - #192 Pitbull Male, Gray 
& White. #193 Pitbull Mix, Tan & 
White Male. #194 Mastiff Pitbull 
Mix, Tan, Male. #195 Terrier Mix, 
Male, White, 3 Legged. Call Hartford 
PD 860-757-4000 





Antiques| 
Classics 


PORSCHE 914 1974 - $2200 Solid 
Rolling Chassis Call No Txt 860- 
209-6629 


Auto | Truck Wanted 
CASH PAID 


for any Toyota, other makes. Any 
condition. Running or not, crashed 
Okay. Will take other makes and 
models. 203-600-4431 


Auto & SUV's 


BMW 740 2001 - $2950 negotiable 
740i Good Condition, Nice Driving 
860-539-4439 


HUMMER H3 2006 - $5900 Black 
Ext Tan Int New Tires, Runs Well 
860-539-4439 


HYUNDAI SONATA 2002 - $1,000 
OBO. White 4dr sedan, runs good, 
needs work. 860-896-0546 


MERCEDES-BENZ E-CLASS 2015 


$27499.00 Beautiful Mint!!! 2015 
Mercedes Benz E350 8605188587 


TOYOTA CAMRY 2006 - $3200 Alot of 
miles but in really good condition w/ 
new tires&new parts! 860-836-0651 














Car Reviews 


Saturdays in 
MOTORING 





NEWSPAPER 
SERVICES 


Save Money 
Save Time 
Pay 


Online At 


courant.com. 


www.courant.com/pets 
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BERNEDOODLE 
Family Raised Bernedoodle Pups! 
Beautiful, Calm and _ Loyal their 
hypoallergenic coats make them 
ideal pets. They love to cuddle and 
do excellent with children. We are 
in western MA and welcome visitors. 
Call Melvin 413-265-6737 for more 
details and to schedule a visit. We 
have pups ready for adoption! - No 
Sunday sales please 





Every 
Thursday. 








BOSTON TERRIER Beautiful Boston 
terrier puppies 
checked and first shots. 





ready to go. Vet 








> Ba 
MINI GOLDEN DOODLE Puppies! 


Hypoallergenic, family 
and loved! Mostly red with white 
markings. Ready to go! 


health guarantee. Adorable Doodle 
Pups/Hess family.us 715-216- 
9688 or 413-977-3168 


raised, 


Starting 
at $2000. Come with a one-year 





PUBLIC NOTICES 


Hartford 


LEGAL NOTICE 


TOWN OF PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
CONTRACT 
RFP# 2022-09 


The Town of Portland is accepting propos- 
als for a FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY CONTRACT, Proposal 2022-09, for 
the Portland Board of Education until 11:00 
a.m. on April 12, 2022. 


There will be a non-mandatory pre-proposal 
meeting and walk through to be held on 
March 16, 2022 at 2:00 p.m. at Portland 
Town Hall, 33 East Main Street, Room 204, 
Portland, CT 06480 


All sealed envelope or boxed submittals 
should be clearly marked RFP 2022-09 
PORTLAND BOARD OF EDUCATION FOOD 
SERVICE MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
CONTRACT and shall be received by the 
Finance Department, addressed as follows: 


TOM ROBINSON, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
Town of Portland 

Room 204, Portland Town Hall 

33 East Main Street/PO. Box 71 


The specifications for the Request for 
Proposal are available for pick up at the 
Finance Dept. Office, Room 204, Portland 
Town Hall, 33 East Main Street, Portland 
Connecticut O640 during normal business 
hours, or may be requested by email ad- 
dressed to TRobinson@portlandct.org. The 
documents will also be available on the CT 
source website. 


The right is reserved by the Portland Board 
of Education to reject any or all submittals, 
to waive any informalities or defects in 
submittals, to obtain such supplemental 
information as may be necessary to review 
submittals and to accept the Request for 
Proposals that, in the judgment of the 
Portland Board of Education, will be in the 
Board’s best interests. 


Town of Portland, CT 

Submitted By: Tom Robinson, Director of 
Finance 

Dated: March 8, 2022 

3/8/22 : 7164863 





The Consolidated School District of New 
Britain 
Invitation to Bid 


The Consolidated School District of New 
Britain, will be accepting bid proposals for 
the following equipment: 

Access Control System utilizing the FEENICS 
Platform. 

Bid specifications maybe solicited by email 
via Smedley@csdnb.org until March 3, 2022 
and will be provided digitally only. Please call 
860-827-2217 for information or questions. 
Mandatory building walk-throughs will take 
place March 14, 2022. 

Bid Submissions will be due March 25, 2022 
by Noon. 

All details related to the above bid opening 
and walk-throughs (if required) can be found 
in the individual bid documents. 

3/7, 3/8/2022 7163725 








Public Notice 


The Local Board of the Emergency Food and 
Shelter Program of Litchfield, Middlesex, 
Tolland, and Windham Counties announces 
availability of Phase ARPA-R funding, in the 
amount of $456,752. 


These are Federal Emergency Management 
Agency funds to provide basic emergency 
services for the hungry and/or homeless and 
those at risk of chronic hunger or homeless- 
ness within the above mentioned counties. 


Funds will be allocated to agencies that 
have the capability to provide emergency 
food and/or shelter services and that are 
authorized and _ incorporated not-for-profit 
entities. Under the terms of the grant from 
the National Board, local agencies chosen to 
receive funds must: 1) be private voluntary 
non-profits or units of government; 2) have an 
accounting system; 3) practice nondiscrimi- 
nation; and 4) must have a voluntary Board. 


To request an application, please email jen- 
nifer.johnson@ctunitedway.org. 


Jennifer Johnson 

United Way of Connecticut 
1344 Silas Deane Highway 
Rocky Hill, CT O6067 
(860) 571-7500 Phone 
(860) 571-7525 Fax 


Application deadline is March 30, 2022. 
3/8/2022 7165069 


Buy. Sell. Save. 
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Connecticut 


LEGAL NOTICE AND INVITATION TO BID 
THE OPERA HOUSE PLAYERS RENOVATION 
OF 100 HIGH ST, ENFIELD 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SERVICES 


The Opera House Players is seeking a quali- 
fied engineering firm to provide services for 
the renovation of 100 High St. This is a State 
funded project through the Department of 
Economic and Community Development. 

A mandatory walk-though is scheduled for 
Tuesday March 15th at 11:00 am. Masks are 
required to enter the building. RFP responses 
must be received by 5:00 p.m., Monday, 
March 28, 2022. Any responses received 
after the deadline will not be considered. 
The RFP documents are available on The 
Opera House Players’ website at www.op- 
erahouseplayers.org/rfp. Questions may be 
submitted by email at rfp@operahouseplay- 
ers.org. The Opera House Players reserves 
the right to accept or reject any, all, or any 
part of the responses, and to make awards 
that are deemed to be in the best interest of 
The Opera House Players. 

3/5, 3/8, 3/10/2022 7162981 








INVITATION TO BID 


Sealed bids will be accepted for School 
Vestibule Security Improvements until Friday, 
April 1, 2022 at 2:00pm in the Finance Office 
of the Newington Board of Education, 200 
Garfield Street, Newington, CT. Bids will be 
opened at that time. 

There will be a non-mandatory pre-bid 
meeting on Friday, March 18, 2022 at 
3:45pm starting at Ruth Chaffee Elementary 
School, 160 Superior Ave, Newington, CT. 
The meeting will conclude at John Paterson 
Elementary School, 120 Church Street, 
Newington. Any specifications and/or draw- 
ings will be available for download prior to 
this meeting. 

The bid encompasses the purchase and 
installation of glass and frames for use in 
upgrading the security of school vestibules in 
the district. General specifications and other 
bid data may be obtained from the Newington 
Board of Education web site: 
https://www.npsct.org/resources/current_ 
bid_opportunities, or at the above address. 
The Board of Education reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids in the best interest 
of the Town of Newington and its school 
department. 

Lucian G. Jachimowicz 

Chief Finance & Operations Officer 
3/8/2022 7165033 










PUBLIC NOTICE 


In accordance with City of Hartford Municipal 
Code Section 29-16, the Hartford Police 
Department is in possession of unclaimed 
found property for which the owner cannot 
be located. 

If you believe that some of this property is 
yours, phone the HPD Property Room at 860 
757-4180 weekdays 7:A.M to 2:30 PM. Be 
prepared to provide a detailed description of 
the property, the circumstances of its loss, 
and proof of ownership as necessary. 
Positive identification is required before prop- 
erty will be released. If not claimed, items 
may be sold at public auction, destroyed, 
donated, or released to a finder. 
1/4-3/29/2022 7112251 





Public Notice 


The Local Board of the Emergency Food and 
Shelter Program of Litchfield, Middlesex, 
Tolland, and Windham Counties announces 
availability of Phase 39 funding, in the 
amount of $147,779. 


These are Federal Emergency Management 
Agency funds to provide basic emergency 
services for the hungry and/or homeless and 
those at risk of chronic hunger or homeless- 
ness within the above mentioned counties. 


Funds will be allocated to agencies that 
have the capability to provide emergency 
food and/or shelter services and that are 
authorized and incorporated not-for-profit 
entities. Under the terms of the grant from 
the National Board, local agencies chosen to 
receive funds must: 1) be private voluntary 
non-profits or units of government; 2) have an 
accounting system; 3) practice nondiscrimi- 
nation; and 4) must have a voluntary Board. 


To request an application, please email jen- 
nifer.johnson@ctunitedway.org. 


Jennifer Johnson 

United Way of Connecticut 
1344 Silas Deane Highway 
Rocky Hill, CT OGO67 
(860) 571-7500 Phone 
(860) 571-7525 Fax 


Application deadline is March 30, 2022. 
3/8/2022 7165077 











Stop wasting time searching for talent. 


bune publ 


ing 


recruitment services 


YOUR PERFECT 


FIRE ts warrine 


Find the right talent with tribune publishing recruitment services. 


We work hard to make your talent search easy. With our expansive network 
of distinguished print and online publications and their respective reach and 
readership, you'll have access to top talent from coast-to-coast. 


Plus, enjoy advanced job matching and ad targeting technology, access print 
and digital advertising opportunities, career fairs and more. 


Extend your reach. 
Access customized technology. 
Simplify your search. 


courant.com/jobs 
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OBITUARIES BY TOWN 


Berlin No Additional Town 
Barbara J. Warchol* John J. Poniatowski 
Bloomfield Other Towns in CT 
Nina T. Milner Pamela D. Chernovetz 
Bristol Out of State 
Patrick B. O'Connor Pamela D. Chernovetz 
Glastonbury John S. Hall 
Avery J. Hersom Simsbury 
Hartford Richard A. Miller, Sr. 
Andrew S. Dragat South Windsor 
Sandra L Halm Krystyna Kalisz 
Lillian Hilbert Vernon 
Krystyna Kalisz Sandra L Halm 
Martin Perez West Hartford 
Egidia Presutti Lillian Hilbert 
James Rodgers James Rodgers 
Meriden Wethersfield 
Harriet L. Kehrein Barbara G. Morin 
Middletown Patrick B. O'Connor 
Rosemary Gavin OUT OF STATE 
New Britain Andrew S. Dragat 


Dalton, MA 
John S. Hall 
Somers Point, NJ 


Thomas J. Crowley 
Miroslaw Iskra 
Harriet L. Kehrein 
Adeline Roberge 
Barbara J. Warchol* 
Newington 

Thomas J. Crowley 
Miroslaw Iskra 
Egidia Presutti 
Adeline Roberge 


* Denotes name listing only. 


y 
Please note: not all death notices are in alphabetical order. 


OBITUARIES 


Milner, Nina Torraine 


Nina Torraine Milner, 69, of 
Bloomfield, passed peacefully 
on February 28, 2022, sur- 
rounded by her loving family. 
Nina was born January 16, 
1953, in Hartford, CT to the 
late Albert and Dorothy Milner. 
Nina leaves to cherish her 
memory, her daughter Ashiiki 
Robinson and her husband 
Keith of Endfield; four grand- 
children, Lashii Robinson, 
Nasir Robinson, -Bryshere McGhee, and Symaii McGhee, 
all of Enfield; two sisters, Diania O’Brien and her hus- 
band John of Columbus, Maine, and Norma Milner and 
her husband Gary of Bloomfield; a host of other rela- 
tives and friends. Along with her parents, she was 
predeceased by her husband Gary Carter. Funeral 
services will be held at 12pm, Friday March 11, 2022, at 
the Carmon Funeral Home, 807 Bloomfield Ave., 
Windsor, CT. The family will receive friends prior from 
11a-12p. For the complete obituary and online condo- 
lences please visit www.carmonfuneralhome.com 


ij CARMON 


Community Funeral Homes 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Rodgers, James 


James “Doc” Rodgers, 85, 
passed away peacefully on 
Saturday, February 19th, 
2022 surrounded by his wife 
Jan and his children. James, 
born in Buffalo, New York to 
the late Thomas and Margaret 
Rodgers on February 12th, 
1937. He was predeceased by 
his sisters Jeanne, Marjery, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. He is 
survived by his older brother, 
John af Myrtle Beach, S.C.. James attended Canisius 
College an all-boys Catholic high school and furthered 
his Catholic education at the University of Notre Dame 
completing his undergraduate degree. James earned a 
diploma in Dentistry in 1962 from the University of 
Buffalo. He married Catherine Rittling also of Buffalo 
and the couple soon after moved to Fort Dix, New 
Jersey where James served in the Army and completed 
his residency. His career path would lead the couple to 
West Hartford, Connecticut where he began his dental 
practice in 1966. As his practice grew, so did his fam- 
ily. They settled in their home equipped with a basket- 
ball court. Here, he would pass on his basketball exper- 
tise to his growing brood and judge their progress 
through fierce, competitive games attracting the 
neighborhood kids. 
James was predeceased by his wife, Catherine and is 
survived by his 7 children: Thomas, Katharine, Elizabeth, 
Karen, Susan, Ellen, and Maura, 17 grandchildren, and 4 
great-grandchildren. 


“Doc”, as he was fondly referred, was a colorful char- 
acter in all respects. 

People stopped to see the pink convertible bedazzled 
with a petrified puffer fish as a hood ornament, a purple 
Looney Tune character car, or another car with a mural 
of a Jazz ensemble his cars as he drove by. His clothing 
was as bright as his vehicles and always accessorized 
with a hat decorated with flowers or feathers. James 
was a lover of music. Patients were never surprised to 
hear Doc's voice bellowing a familiar tune down the 
hallway at his dental practice. He had a nickname for 
everyone. He was personable and quick with a joke. 
The epic, after hours basketball games he hosted at the 
“Molar Dome” in the 69 South Main Street parking lot 
were famous in the basketball community. 


In 2008, Doc married his long-time partner, Janet 
Palmer, formally of West Hartford, CT. Jan and James 
who shared a love of travel and sunny, warm climates. 
For a time, they lived as snow birds, splitting their 
time between South Carolina and Maine. They enjoyed 
an active social lifestyle, playing tennis and often be- 
coming “regulars” at their favorite spots, indulging in 
their favorite cup of clam chowder, a beer and forging 
relationships with the staff. Jan and James eventually 
settled in Kittery, Maine and cherished spring and sum- 
mers in Ogunquit. 


James is survived by his wife Jan, her daughter, Kristy 
Bower (Kelly), and her granddaughter Adelaide. 


A Mass for the immediate family was celebrated on 
Friday, February 25th at the Church of Corpus Christi, 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. A Christian burial will 
be celebrated at a later time. 


In lieu of flowers, all donations may be made to St 
Timothy Middle School 225 King Philip Drive West 
Hartford 06117 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Sica, Theresa 


Theresa Sica, 74, of Newington, widow of William Sica, 
passed away Saturday, March 5th, 2022. Born December 
16th, 1947 in Germany, she was the daughter of the 
late Jan and Maria Szarzanowicz. 

A Prayer Service will be held Wednesday, March 9th, 
2022 at 10:30am in The Ahern Funeral Home, 180 
Farmington Ave., Hartford. Burial will be private. To 
send online condolences to the family, please visit 
www.ahernfuneralhome.com. 

Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 





isit the obituary section on courant.com 
fo share memories of loved ones, 


OBITUARIES 


Iskra, Miroslaw 


Miroslaw  Iskra, 54, ~~ of 
Newington passed away on 
March 4, 2022. He was the 
beloved husband of Bernadette 
(Urban) Iskra for 28 years. 
Miroslaw was born in Poland 
on February 21, 1968, son of 
S the late Jozef Iskra and 
//>~ Leokadia (Rembisz) — Iskra. 
////, After moving to the United 
| States, Miroslaw received his 
ee///, /’/\ bachelor’s degree in account- 
ing from Central CT State University. He went on to a 
Successful career of more than 30 years working for 
Fresh Point, most recently as the Director of Profit and 
Revenue Management. In his time outside of work, 
Miroslaw was a very active person. He cherished the 
years that were spent attending his daughters’ sport- 
ing events. Miroslaw was most proud of his daughters 
and their accomplishments. Additionally, he himself 
loved playing tennis, biking, and traveling with friends 
and family. 
Along with his wife Bernadette, Miroslaw is survived by 
his daughters Julie and Kelly Iskra, both of Newington; 
mother Leokadia Iskra of New Britain; brother Wesley 
and Michelle Iskra of New Britain, and their children 
Jordan and Lauren Iskra of Vernon, and Amanda Iskra of 
Durham. He is also survived by extended family in the 
United States and Poland. Miroslaw was predeceased 
by his sister Margaret Iskra Landry. 
Relatives and friends are invited to call on Wednesday, 
March 9, from 4:00 pm to 7:00 pm at Duksa Family 
Funeral Homes at Burritt Hill, 332 Burritt St., New 
Britain. Mass of Christian Burial will be celebrated 
on Thursday, March 10 at 10: 00 AM at Holy Cross 
Church, New Britain. Burial will follow in Sacred Heart 
Cemetery. To share a condolence with his family, please 
visit www.duksa.net 


Y 
DUKSA 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Morin, Barbara G. 


Barbara G. Morin, 65, of 
Wethersfield, passed away on 
Tuesday, February 28, 2022. 
Barbara was born in Hartford, 
daughter of the late Frederick 
and Cecile (Caron) Lowell. She 
was a valued employee with 
Puritan Furniture in accounts 
payable, retiring after 30 years 
of service. After retirement, 
Barbara began working for 
es Wai@e First Transit, East Hartford. 
Barbara was a loving mother, grandmother, sister, and 
dear friend. She enjoyed making her home beautiful in- 
side and outside by planting and tending to her garden; 
and she would often change the colors of the rooms in 
her home by painting them herself. Barbara's greatest 
joy was family time with her children and her grand- 
children, whom she adored. Barbara leaves to cherish 
her memories, her devoted children, Derrick Lowell, 
Justina Morin, and Willard Morin, Jr; five grandchildren, 
Da’Vaughn, Devin, Emmaleigh, Chase, and Hayleigh; 
her sisters, Lorraine Santana and Diane Arroyo, her 
brother, David Lowell; and her beloved sweetheart of 
14 years, Steve Berman. 
In addition to her parents she was predeceased by her 
grandson, Xavier Lowell; and siblings, Mary Lou Lowell 
and Gerard Lowell. 
Her family will receive friends on Friday, March 11, 
2022 at 10a.m., with the Celebration of Life, 11 a.m., 
at The Lodge Community Chapel, 130 Deerfield Rd., 
Windsor. 
For online condolences please visit, www.carmontfu- 
neralhome. com 


ich CARMON 


Community Funeral Homes 








Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Poniatowski, John J. 


John J. Poniatowski, husband 
of M. Kate Poniatowski, passed 
away unexpectedly on Sunday, 
March 6, 2022 at Hartford 
Hospital. John was born on 
November 28, 1956, in New 
Britain, CT. He was the son of 
Margaret and the late Anthony 
PoniatowskKi. 
John had many accomplish- 
ments in his life; he consid- 
ered his family his biggest 
accomplishment. He served as past President and 
Board Member of The Connecticut Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists. John received his Bachelor of Pharmacy 
degree from Northeastern University and his Master of 
Science degree from Saint John’s University. He com- 
pleted an ASHP Hospital Pharmacy residency at Mercy 
Hospital in Rockville Center, New York. John spent his 
career at various Hospital pharmacies. In 1994, he 
went to Cigna, where he retired from in December 
2019.While at Cigna he held various positions with the 
last being Vice President, Clinical Pharmacy for CIGNA 
Pharmacy Management. 
John lived by the motto “It’s a great life if you don't 
weaken”. He led a great life and was loved so deeply by 
many. He dedicated his life to guiding through love and 
always did anything in his power to encourage others 
to move forward. There will always be an emptiness in 
our hearts with the loss of such a kind, loving, family 
man. 
So many memories will always be with us, boating and 
the wonderful friends we made through that sport, his 
co-workers, his golf and all-around zest for life and a 
passion for music. His deep compassion and empathy 
for his fellow human beings drew people to him, in 
times of need. He will always be remembered for his 
dry sense of humor. 
Besides his wife, M. Kate Poniatowski, he is survived 
by his children, Kathryn Poniatowski, Annie (Mike) 
Serafino, Heather Williams, and Sean Williams, his pre- 
cious granddaughters (Heather's children) Aubrey and 
Ashley Marie, his two brothers, Paul (Sue) Poniatowski 
and Richard (Deborah) Poniatowski and his father-in- 
law, Michael Gibeau. He is also survived by numerous 
nieces, nephews, loving cousins and his wonderful 
friend, Jon Maesner. He was predeceased by his mother 
and father-in-law, Joan and Leonard Powers and Lynn G. 
PoniatowskKi. 
John’s family will receive relatives and friends at the 
John J. Ferry & Sons Funeral Home, 88 E. Main St., 
Meriden, CT 06450 on Thursday, March 10th from 4 
to 7 p.m. A funeral will be held at 11 a.m. on Friday, 
March 11th at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 65 N. Main 
St., Wallingford, CT. Everyone is asked to meet directly 
at the church. Burial will be held privately. 
In lieu of flowers, donations may be made in John’s 
memory to the Franciscan Life Center, 271 Finch Ave, 
Meriden, CT 06451. For online condolences, please 
visit Te a 
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Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Dragat, Andrew Sack 


Andrew Sack Dragat, 87, of 
Dalton, MA passed away on 
March 2, 2022. Born in 
Hartford, CT to the Honorable 
Edward Saul Dragat and Eva 
Sack Dragat on May 31, 1934. 
He graduated from Wilbraham 
Academy in 1952, Brown 
University in 1956 with a BA 
in Art and Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1961 with 
' a BS in Architecture. 

He was a registered architect for over 40 years 
practicing primarily in Connecticut but was licensed in 
the state of MA, as well. The last 20 years of his career 
he ran his own firm under the name of Andrew Sack 
Dragat Architect. 

An avid downhill skier he was a 28 year 
member of the National Ski Patrol eventually earning 
a National Ski Patrol number. He was predeceased by 
both his children, John Edward Dragat and Dr. Elisabeth 
Hathaway, as well as, brother John David Dragat, Esq. 
He leaves the love of his life, his wife of 24 years, 
Linda Bouchard Dragat of Williamstown, MA. FUNERAL 
NOTICE: Per Andrew's request all services are private. 
Donations may be made to the Clark Art Institute. Flynn 
& Dagnoli Funeral Home - 74 Marshall St. North Adams, 
MA 01247 is entrusted with arrangements. To add to 
the Book of Memories, please visit www. flynndagnoli- 
funeralhomes.com. 

Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


eISOM, Avery Joanna 


WA Avery Joanna Hersom, 12, of 
We es Glastonbury passed away 
eee peacefully in the comfort of 
ve her parent's arms on Friday, 
ie March 4. She was the beloved 
eee daughter of Andrew and Leslie 
*y (Breen) Hersom. For 11 years, 
me Avery bravely battled a rare 
genetic disease, Aijcardi- 
Goutieres Syndrome, which 
Stole most of her physical 
at - abilities. Nevertheless, Avery 
lit up every room with her beautiful smile, infectious 
laugh and incredible sense of humor. 
Avery's greatest joy was spending time with her family, 
especially her older brothers, Colin and Max, who could 
make her laugh more than anyone else. She enjoyed 
watching animated movies with her favorite being 
“Frozen”. Avery loved going to school as it was her 
happy place, particularly Buttonball Lane Elementary 
School, which she attended for six years. A special 
thank you to the Glastonbury Public Schools system 
and its dedicated staff, for the extensive opportunities 
provided to Avery. Specifically, a heartfelt thank you 
to Ms. Jess Cave, whose devotion to her at school was 
exceptional, and whom Avery adored. 
In addition to her parents and brothers, Avery is sur- 
vived by her maternal grandmother Joyce Cyr (Leo) of 
Manchester, CT; maternal grandfather Thomas Breen, 
Jr. (Kimberly) of Harwich, MA; paternal grandmother 
Annaliese Hersom of Norwalk, CT. She was predeceased 
by her paternal grandfather Richard Hersom. Avery is 
also survived by several aunts and uncles: Thomas 
Breen Ill (Diosmedy) of South Windsor, CT; James Breen 
(Nichole) of Glastonbury CT; Lynn Besthoff (Len) of 
South Windsor, CT; Amy Leibowitz (Jon) of Wellesley, 
MA and Walter Hersom (Cheryl) of Bergen, NY. Avery 
will be greatly missed by her first cousins: Sarah 
and Andrew Breen; Emma Breen; Lauren and Olivia 
Besthoff; Alison and Zach Leibowitz; Anna, Hope, Frank 
and Sam Hersom. Avery will also be greatly missed by 
her great aunt Joanna Stuart of Bridgewater, CT and her 
godfather Aberre Broome of White Plains, MD. 
Calling hours will be held on Thursday, March 10 from 
4-7pm at Mulryan Funeral Home, 725 Hebron Ave. in 
Glastonbury. A private burial will be held the following 
day. All family and friends are also invited to a memo- 
rial service to be held the following week for a celebra- 
tion of Avery's life on Friday, March 18 from 5-6pm at 
the Congregational Church in South Glastonbury, 949 
Main St. In lieu of flowers, please make memorial dona- 
tions to Buttonball Lane Elementary School c/o Avery 
Hersom Memoriam, 376 Buttonball Lane, Glastonbury, 
CT 06033. Checks should be made out to “GPS Student 
Activities - Buttonball”. For online condolences, please 
visit www.mulryanfh.com 


MULRYAN 


FUNERAL HOME HOME 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


dasilldind Harriet L.(Hart) 


Harriet Louise (Hart) Kehrein, 
> 93, of South Haven, MI, went 
home to be with her Lord and 


Savior Jesus Christ on 
Thursday, March 3, 2022. 
Harriet was born in New 
Britain on February 28, 1929. 
She was the daughter of the 
~ /* late Willard and Gertrude Hart. 
, ny ) She was married to Gordon H. 
y~ Kehrein for 44 years before his 
| yf Fi (A passing. 
Harriet graduated from New Britain High School and 
attended Providence Bible Institute for 2 years. 
Throughout her life she had many jobs including 
Servamation in New Haven, CT the YMCA in Meriden, 
CT and the Aldo Hotel in South Haven, MI. Her most 
important jobs were tending to her family as a mother 
and that of a pastor’s wife where she would sometimes 
type the bulletin, play piano, sing and even clean the 
church. As a pastor’s wife, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to move to different places, including Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Connecticut. Harriett 
enjoyed playing piano, singing and spending time with 
family. She was a member of the First Baptist Church in 
Monterey, TN and an active member of the Civitan Club. 
She enjoyed volunteering at events for the church and 
Civitan Club. 
She is survived by her daughters, Kristine Whittington 
of Monterey, TN, Evelyn Mills of South Haven, MI, 
Heather Hall and her husband Ted of Berlin, CT; sons 
Cameron Kehrein and his wife Maryann of Southington, 
CT, Leif Kehrein and his wife Nadine of Monterey, TN; 
her 8 grandchildren; 16 great grandchildren; and sev- 
eral nieces, nephews and friends. She is predeceased 
by her husband, Rev. Gordon Kehrein; her grandson, 
David Whittington; her brothers, Burton, Ernie, Forrest 
and Willard; and her sister, Gertrude Melissa Graffam. 
Funeral services will be held on Friday, March 11, 2022 
at 12 PM at Erickson-Hansen Funeral Home of Berlin, 
111 Chamberlain Hwy, Kensington. Burial will follow in 
Maple Cemetery. Calling hours are Friday morning from 
10 AM until the time of the service. 
In lieu of flowers, donations may be made to First 
Baptist Church of Monterey, TN, First Baptist Church 
of South Haven, MI, Centrica Care Navigators (The 
Hospice that took care of Harriet during her last days), 
or plant a tree in her memory. Please share a memory 
of Harriet with the family in the online guest book @ 
www.ericksonhansenberlin.com 


ERICKSON-HANSEN 


Berlin 





Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Crowley, Thomas J. 


» Thomas J. 
Newington passed away on 
* Saturday, March 5, 2022. Born 
<= and raised in Hartford, he was 
» the son of the late Edmund 
> and Mary (Flanagan) Crowley. 
> He resided in New Britain prior 
* to settling in Newington over 
s 30 years ago. He graduated 
; from Northwest Catholic High 


’ — ° 

an + School where he enjoyed play- 
J © ing various sports including 
— ~ basketball. Thomas honorably 
served his country in the U.S. Marine Corps 
completing two tours of duty in Vietnam. 
He retired from Cigna after many years of 
employment. Thomas continued his love of 
Sports throughout his life, playing on men’s softball 
leagues and following the Red Sox and UConn basket- 
ball teams. He was a proud patriot and a member of the 
VFW Post 9836 Newington. He is survived by his aunt 
and uncle, James and Dorothy Crowley of Newington, 
his close friends, Mary Jane “MJ” and Tim Ahern of 
Newington, and many cousins. A graveside service with 
military honors will be held on Wednesday, March 9th, 
at 11:30 a.m. at West Meadow Cemetery Chapel, 679 
Willard Ave., Newington. Duksa Family Funeral Homes 
at Newington Memorial, 20 Bonair Ave., Newington is 
serving his family. Memorial donations may be made to 
the Wounded Warrior Project at www.woundedwarrior- 
project.org. To share a memory, please visit us at Www. 

duksa.net. 


Crowley, 74, of 
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Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Gayin, onnanre (Johnson) 


Rosemary Ann (Johnson) 
Gavin of Westfield, MA 
passed away on March 3, 
2022. Rosemary was born in 
Glendale, CA on September 
22, 1933 to Rose C. (Geehern) 
and Daniel FF. Johnson. 
Rosemary was a Kind, caring, 
and lovely presence for all 
who knew her. She graduated 
from Westfield High School in 
1951 and began a career with 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company as a 
Switch board operator. She went on to hold different 
positions with the company and retired from the Phone 
Store. Rosemary was married to Tom for 64 years and 
was very dedicated to her family. Rosemary enjoyed 
the house or porch filled with company and that she 
had “on Broadway’. She loved to bake, discover new 
recipes, and visit the coast of Maine. She was an avid 
walker and reader. She was one of Noble Hospital's 
longest serving volunteers and a member of St. Mary's 
Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary. She was prede- 
ceased by her husband Tom in 2021. Rosemary is sur- 
vived by her four children: Daniel and his wife Crystal, 
Faith and her husband Chuck, Jerome and his wife 
Donna, and Maureen. She also leaves cherished grand- 
children Ben, Sean, Tim, and Shannon, plus great 
grandson Colt. Thanks to the staff at Heritage Hall West 
for the loving care and support given to Rosemary. 
Calling hours will be on Saturday, March 19th, from 
9:00am-10:30am at Firtion-Adams Funeral Home, 76 
Broad Street, Westfield. A Mass of Christian Burial will 
follow at 11:00am at St. Mary's Church, Bartlett Street, 
Westfield. Burial will follow in St. Mary's Cemetery. In 
lieu of flowers, donations in memory of Rosemary may 
be made to St. Mary's Church, 35 Bartlett Street, 
Westfield, MA 01085. www.firtionadams.com 
Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Hall, John Stagg 


John Stagg Hall, age 92, of 

Linwood and Galloway passed 

away in hospice care at Shore 

Memorial Hospital on March 

2, 2022. Born June 30, 1929, 

in New Brunswick, NJ, he was 

the son of John Greenwald 

Hall and Elsie Stagg Hall, both 

now deceased. He retired as 

the Managing Director of 

Marsh & McLennan's 

Hartford, CT office in 1989. 

John was a veteran of the Korean War serving as a First 

Lieutenant in the US Army Ordnance Corps. John lived 

with his wife Miriam in Duxbury, MA, Mt. Laurel, NJ, 

Stonington, CT, Galloway, and Linwood NJ. He and 

Miriam shared a love of sailing and kept their sailboat, 

The Duxbury, moored at Dodsons Boatyard in 

Stonington Harbor for many years. John and his broth- 

er-in-law and best friend, Theodore Stieve, were avid 

Sporting Clays players, continuing to shoot clays at the 

Cedar Creek Sporting Clays in Millville, NJ, into their 

early nineties. John had a deep and lifelong devotion to 

the Roman Catholic faith. Survivors include his chil- 

dren: Elizabeth, Mark, and John, and grandchildren 

Hunter and Luke. John was preceded in death by his 

wife Miriam in 2016 and sister, Virginia Nobel, in 2006. 

Memorial contributions in lieu of flowers may be given 

to Ducks Unlimited which supports wetlands and wa- 

terfowl conservation across North America. www. 

ducks.org. Condolences may be extended to the family 
at ghwimberg.com. 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Hilbert, Lillian (Kamins) 


Lillian Kamins Hilbert, 96, 
died peacefully on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, March 6, 2022 
following a long illness. Born 


in Hartford, she was the 

daughter of Aaron and Anne 

(Operowsky) Kamins who op- 

erated A. Kamins Department 

Store in Hartford. Lillian 

graduated from Weaver High 

School, Class of 1943, at- 

tended Hartford College for 

Women, and graduated from 

Smith College, Class of 1947. She worked 

for many years in retail sales at the Strong 

Craft Gallery, located in the Hartford Civic 

Center, at G. Fox in the Winterthur Shop, 

and at Lux Bond & Green. Lillian lived most of her adult 

life in West Hartford, moving to Seabury in Bloomfield 

in 2005. She enjoyed playing bridge, going to the 

Hartford Symphony and spending time with family and 

friends, especially her beloved grandchildren. She was 

predeceased by her husband of 40 years, Joseph 

Hilbert, who taught Latin and French at Weaver High 

School. She leaves behind her daughter, Debra Hilbert, 

and Debra’s husband, Andrew Knapp, her son, Jonathan 

Hilbert and his wife Noa Ben David, and her two grand- 

children, Roxanne Knapp and David Knapp. A funeral 

service will be held at the Jonathan Lodge Cemetery on 

Tower Avenue, Hartford on Wednesday, March 9, 11:00 

a.m. Donations may be made to Hadassah (www.ha- 

dassah.org) or the Seabury Charitable Foundation 

(seaburylife.org). Online condolences may be made at 
weinsteinmortuary.com. 

Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 
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Kalisz, Krystyna 


| Krystyna Kalisz, 61, of South Windsor, 
“¢ passed away on Saturday, March 13, 2022, 
at her home. Born in Nowe Zukowice, 
Poland on March 13, 1960, daughter of the 
late Czeslaw and Genowefa (Witek) Kalisz, she was 
raised in Poland and immigrated to the United States 
with her family in 1964. After living in Westfield, MA 
for a brief time, she settled in Hartford with her family 
and was a graduate of Bulkeley High School. After high 
school, Krystyna continued her education at the Morse 
School of Business and later took a position in the in- 
formation technology department at The Hartford 
Insurance Company where she worked for many years. 
For the last 10 years, Krystyna had worked at Atlas 
Driving School in West Hartford where she was a book- 
keeper and driving instructor. Krystyna’s central focus 
in life was her family whom she lovingly cared for 
throughout her life. She was a parishioner of SS. Cyril 
& Methodius Church in Hartford for most of her life. 
She leaves a brother, Theodore Kalisz and his wife 
Rosalie of Marlborough; a nephew and niece, Michael 
and Katie Kalisz both of Marlborough; an aunt, Irene 
Fanelli of Wethersfield; two cousins, Richard Fanelli of 
Newington and Robert Fanelli of Wethersfield; and 
many other aunts, uncles, and cousins in Poland. 
Besides her parents, she was predeceased by two 
brothers, John and Robert Kalisz; and a sister, Kasia 
Kalisz. Her family will receive friends on Thursday, 
March 10, 9-10 a.m., at the Waszkelewicz South Green 
Memorial Home, 43 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, fol- 
lowed by Mass of Christian Burial, 10:30 a.m., at SS. 
Cyril & Methodius Church, Hartford. Burial will follow 
in St. Mary Cemetery, Westfield, MA. Memorial dona- 
tions may be made to SS. Cyril & Methodius Church, 55 
Charter Oak Ave., Hartford, CT 06114. For online con- 
dolences please visit, www.carmonfuneralhome.com. 


i@ CARMON 


—,— Community Funeral Homes 


Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Perez, Martin 


Martin Perez, 83, of Hartford, 
beloved husband of 46 years 
to Ana Santana-Perez, passed 
away peacefully Saturday, 
March 5th at his home. Born 
February 19th, 1939 in 
Isabella, Puerto Rico, he was 
the son of the late Rufino and 
Maria (Ruiz) Perez. Prior to 
retiring, Martin was a ma- 
chinist at Windsor 
Manufacturing. After his re- 
tirement, Martin devoted his life to his faith and the 
church and served for many years as an usher at Maria 
Reina de la Paz. 


Besides his wife, Martin is survived by his children, 
Miguel J. Perez and his wife Miriam Cruz-Perez, Luz M. 
Perez, Norberto Perez, Martin Perez, Jr. and his part- 
ner, Susan Tienken. his step-children, Nereida Ortiz, 
Elizabeth Rojas, Evelyn (Ortiz) Schrijn and her husband 
John Schrijn, Angel Ortiz and his partner Elizabeth 
Vasquez, his sister, Mina Rios, 22 grandchildren, 27 
great-grandchildren and many nieces and nephews. 
He was predeceased by his son, Jose Perez (his living 
partner Sonia Rodriguez), and his brothers, Marcial 
Perez and Ernesto Perez. 


A Mass of Christian Burial will be celebrated Thursday, 
March 10th at 11:00am in Maria Reina de la Paz Parish 
located at St. Lawrence O'Toole Church, 494 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford. All are kindly asked to meet 
directly at church. Burial will be in Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
Hartford. In lieu of flowers, memorial contributions 
may be made to Maria Reina de la Paz Parish, 494 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford, CT 06106. Arrangements are 
being handled by The Ahern Funeral Homes, Inc., www. 
ahernfuneralhome.com. 
Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


ace Adeline 


Adeline Roberge, 95, of 
Newington, passed away 
peacefully with her family by 
her side, on December 28, 
2021. She was born on 
February 1, | 
Frenchville, 
daughter of the late Denis 
and Roseanna_ (Bouchard) 
Michaud. She lived in 
Frenchville until the age of 15 
and moved to New Britain 
where she araauaial from New Britain High School in 
1944. She then met and married her late husband 
Herman Roberge, and they raised their 6 children. 
When Herman passed away at an early age, she proved 
her resilience by learning how to drive, getting a job 
with the State of CT, and continuing to raise their chil- 
dren. Throughout her life she persevered. She grew up 
on a farm without running water or electricity to years 
later learning how to flip through Facebook to make 
Sure she knew what was going on. 
Adeline was a longtime member of St. John the 
Evangelist Church of New Britain and a member of the 
St. Jean-Baptiste Societe Womens’ Auxiliary for many 
years. She enjoyed playing cards and Yahtzee with her 
family, making jigsaw puzzles, and watching the Boston 
Red Sox play. She loved vacationing with her family, 
the beach, camping, and people watching at her pool. 
Above all, her favorite thing to do was spend time with 
her family. 
Adeline is predeceased by her husband Herman 
Roberge, her son Daniel Roberge, her brother Theo, 
and her sisters Theoline, Lucille, Carmen, Alphena, 
and Juliette. She is survived by her beloved children; 
her daughter Sandra Tilley of Newington, son Richard 
Roberge and his wife Denise of Berlin, son Paul Roberge 
and his wife Lillian of Kensington, son James Roberge 
of Meriden, and daughter Judith Lombard of Rocky Hill. 
She also leaves her cherished grandchildren; Joseph 
Roberge and his wife Alaina, Lisa Roberge, Paul Edward 
Roberge, Richard Roberge, Jeffery Roberge and his 
wife Beth, Sarah Tilley, Kimberly Lechowicz and her 
husband Steve, Lauren Roberge, Kaelee Roberge, Dylan 
Lombard, and Grace Lombard. She is also survived by 
twelve great grandchildren, many nieces and nephews, 
and two sisters-in-laws: Noella Roberge and Nancy 
Roberge. 
Adeline surprised everyone with her sharp wit. She 
was a wise woman who inspired us with her faith, love 
for her family, grace, honesty, integrity, and kindness. 
She will be missed by all those who knew her. 
Our family would like to thank all her physicians for 
their Kindness, patience, and care throughout the 
years, especially Dr.Alicja Harbut her PCP. We are also 
very grateful to the team at Enliven Group for their 
guidance and care. 
Friends may greet the family on Friday, March 11, 
2022 from 8:30 AM - 10:00 AM at Luddy & Peterson 
Funeral Home, 205 South Main St, New Britain, CT. A 
Mass of Christian Burial will follow at 10:30 AM at St. 
John the Evangelist Church at 655 East Main St, New 
Britain. Interment will immediately follow to St. Mary's 
Cemetery, 1141 Stanley St, New Britain. 
Donations in Adeline’'s name can be made to The 
American Heart Association. 
Share a condolence or a special memory of Adeline at 
www.luddyandpetersonth.com. 
Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 
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Chernovetz, Pamela D. (Donnelly) 


Pamela Donnelly Chernovetz, 

75, returned to the loving 

arms of Almighty God on 

March 5, 2022 after a brief 

battle with cancer. She is 

Survived by her beloved hus- 

band of 54 years Michael 

Allan Chernovetz, son 

Michael Nicholas Chernovetz 

and his wife Jill Chernovetz 

of Glastonbury, CT grand- 

daughters Margaret 

: ® Chernovetz, Kathryn 

Chernovetz, and Rebecca Chernovetz, 

brothers Neil Donnelly and his wife Debby 

Donnelly of Durham, NC and Bryan Gates of 

Jacksonville Florida, mother-in-law 

Gabrielle Chernovetz of Salmon Brook Rehabilitation 

Center, sister-in-law Adele Chernovetz Finer and her 

husband Harry Finer, of Glastonbury, CT nieces Lori 

Finer Grant and her husband Jimmy Grant, of Missoula 

MT, Kara Finer Rogers of Glastonbury CT. Pam was pre- 

deceased by her son Mark Christopher Chernovetz in 
2009. 


She was a frequent daily Mass attender and commu- 
nicant of Saint Michael Catholic Church in Murrells 
Inlet, South Carolina and one of many adorers in the 
Eucharistic Adoration Chapel. 

Pam lived the Cursillo weekend in 2000 through the 
Archdiocese of Hartford and continued her Group 
Reunions with the Cursillistas she met after relocat- 
ing to South Carolina. She cherished her time that she 
got to spend sharing and learning the faith from these 
remarkable women. 

Pam also shared a devotion through different prayer 
groups to the protection and sanctity of priests. 

Pam retired from the State of Connecticut, Department 
of Correction after 25 years of service from which she 
maintained and valued many close friendships. 

A Mass of Christian burial will be celebrated Tuesday 
March 8 2022 at Saint Michael Catholic Church, 
Murrells Inlet, S.C. Internment will follow immediately 
after Mass in the Columbarium. 


You can honor Pam's memory by donating to EWTN. 
com or TheDivineMercy.org 
Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


Miller, Sr, Richard A. 


Richard A. Miller, Sr. passed 
away on Friday March 4, 2022 
at St. Francis Hospital, 
Hartford, CT. Dick, also Known 
as Bill to his six older siblings, 
was born in Jackson, MI on 
September 20, 1931 to 
George and Herma (Fauver) 
Miller. His family moved to 
} Erie, PA where ae was 
| / raised. He married fellow 
Facet lle Strong Vincent High School 
student Donna Randall, the love of his life. A graduate 
of Penn State University, Dick attended law school at 
the University of Michigan where he earned his JD 
three years later. After law school, Dick and Donna re- 
turned to Erie to raise their family and Dick began his 
long career with Travelers Insurance Company. In Erie, 
Dick was active in the Jaycees and served as a Deacon 
in the First Presbyterian Church of the Covenant. Later, 
Dick was promoted to Travelers’ home office in 
Hartford, CT. He enjoyed fishing in Michigan and 
Vermont, visiting with family, and relaxing in the yard 
with a cigar or pipe. He was a sports’ fan and loved to 
root for his Michigan Wolverines, Penn State Nittany 
Lions, UConn Huskies and New England Patriots. 
He is survived by his wife of 70 years, Donna, of 
Simsbury, CT, his sister Marilynn (Miller) Jewell of 
Michigan, his daughter Deborah and her husband John 
Pelham of Granby, MA, their daughters Erin with her 
husband Matthew Childers, and Sarah; his son Richard 
Miller, Jr. and wife Lauren (Kula) Miller, formerly of West 
Simsbury, CT, now of Venice, FL, and daughters Chelsea 
and Meredith; his daughter Brenda and her husband 
Pradeep Bajaj of Simsbury, CT, their daughter Priya, and 
son Ben and his wife Kayleigh; his great-grandchildren 
Eliza, Adelyn and Sam Childers; and, numerous nieces 
and nephews. Dick was preceded in death by brothers 
Herbert (Hugh), Robert, and Charles (Chuck) Miller and 
sisters Audrey (Miller) Davis and Doris (Miller) Koch. 
He will be interred in the Simsbury Cemetery, following 
a private service. Vincent Funeral Home in Simsbury, CT 
will be handling all arrangements. The family is grateful 
to all the healthcare professionals who provided care 
during these recent years and asks that any donations 
on Richard's behalf be made to your local Meals on 
Wheels. Please visit Richard's “Book of Memories” at 
www.vincentfuneralhome.com for online tributes. 
Please sign guestbook at courant.com/obituaries 


O'Connor, Patrick B. 


Patrick B. O'Connor, 51 of 
Norwich, formerly of 
Wethersfield, peacefully 
passed away Wednesday, 
March 2, 2022 at home. 
Patrick was born in Hartford, 
June 3, 1970, one of two sons 
to Antoinette “Toni” (Grasso) 
O'Connor and_ the late 
Cornelius B. “Neil” O'Connor. 
Patrick was raised in 
Wethersfield and graduated 
from South Catholic High School, Class of 1988. He was 
employed at Uses Manufacturing Co. in Montville. 
Patrick was an outstanding golfer, playing for fun, as 
well as competing in and winning many tournaments. 
He enjoyed watching sports, and rooted for the New 
York Yankees and the San Francisco 49ers. His most 
comforting time was that spent on the beach, where 
he would reflect and relax. 
Patrick loved his family with all of his heart. Along with 
his mother Toni, he will be deeply missed and forever 
remembered by his two adored daughters, Kaylee and 
Erica O'Connor, both of Bristol; his brother John J. 
O'Connor; his “Ex-Wife” Dena O'Connor of Bristol and 
his special companion, Melissa Fuschi of Wethersfield. 
In addition, he leaves his bestie and roommate, Phillip 
Saunders of Norwich and his cherished four-legged 
son, Rocky. In addition to his father, Patrick was also 
predeceased by his beloved daughter, Isabella. 
Patrick's family will receive friends and relatives 
on Wednesday, March 9, from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. at the 
D'Esopo Funeral Chapel, 277 Folly Brook Boulevard, 
Wethersfield. A Prayer Service will be held at 1 p.m. at 
the conclusion of the visitation. Interment will follow 
in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hartford. The family requests 
that all attendees kindly wear masks. In lieu of flowers, 
memorial donations are suggested to MADD (Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving) or MOD (March of Dimes). To 
Share a memory of Patrick with his family, please visit 
www.desopofuneralchapel.com. 


K Funeral Chapel 


Please sign npiecisaak at courant.com/obituaries 
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Halm, Sandra L (Barton) 


Sandra Halm died of natural causes March 1, 2022 at 
her home in Vernon, CT, where she had lived the past 
40 years. Born Sandra Louise Barton on July 3, 1943 to 
Paul and Geraldine (Blood) Barton. Sandra was Baptized 
at the Congregational Church in Windsor Locks, CT June 
11, 1944. She lived a quiet life at her Vernon home, 
usually with at least one cat. She had a passion for 
cooking and baking and often shared her treats with 
family or friends. Her love of the dogs her family mem- 
bers brought to visit was evident by the many pictures 
in her home, and the smile they brought to her face. 
Sandy had four children; Theresa Williams, Charles 
Williams, Andy Cartwright, and Kim Cartwright. Sadly, 
Theresa predeceased her in 2015. Sandy also had 4 
grandchildren; Jesse Williams, Bryan Harvey, Rachelle 
Richmond, and Robbie Brumbelow. Sadly, again, Jesse q 
predeceased her in 2007. Sandy also had four brothers, 
Doug Barton, Steve Barton, Michael Barton and Richard 
Barton, as well as numerous cousins, nephews, and great 
grandchildren. A Memorial Service will be held Sunday, 
March 12, 2:00 PM at the Immanuel Congregational 
Church, 10 Woodland Street, in Hartford. 
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Presuttl, Egidia ‘Ginny’ (Zaino) 


8 @ 
i) See, SE | tne obituary section 
(Zaino) Presutti, 92, of] © 
Newington, CT passed away 
peacefully on March 3, 2022, | 
Surrounded by her four chil- 
dren. Ginny was born on May 
ae clschina a on courant.com 
parents Gioacchino and Agata e @ 
(Santoro) Zaino, who prede- 
ceased her, had only recently 
‘ arrived in the United States 
/ ~ from Popoli, Abruzzo, _ Italy 
when Ginny was born. Ginny grew up in Connecticut 
with her sister and best friend Anita Maulucci, who 
predeceased her. After graduating from Hall High 
School in West Hartford, Ginny worked for Aetna until 
she met and fell in love with her husband, the late 
Louis Anthony Presutti, Sr. They settled in Newington 
and had a happy life raising their four children. They 
had many family vacations on Cape Cod and enjoyed a 
good game of Password. After raising her family, Ginny 
worked for many years at the Newington Children's 
Hospital and at Orion Capital Company in the law li- 
brary. After retirement, Ginny enjoyed trips to Florida 
with her sister. Ginny and Anita will be remembered 
for their elaborate Christmas Eve tradition of preparing 
the seven fishes. Ginny loved to spend time with and 
brag that she had eleven grandchildren and four great 
grandchildren. She was a long-time parishioner of St. 
Mary Church in Newington. 
Ginny leaves behind her children: Salvatore Presutti of 
Newington, CT; Louis Presutti, Jr. and his wife Anne of 
Glastonbury, CT; Jacqueline MacNeill and her husband 
Paul of Newington, CT and Donna Randall and her 
husband Darren of Unionville, CT; grandchildren: David 
and Gregory Presutti and Greg’s wife Jenny; Michele 
(Presutti) Pepin and her husband Mark, Mary Ann 
(Presutti) Allison and her husband Ryan; Douglas, Kevin, 
Joseph and Maria MacNeill; and Hollie, Kerry Ann and 
Eve Randall; great grandchildren: George Pepin; Cody 
and Andrew Presutti and Quinn Allison; her sister-in- 
law, Sharon Presutti and many aunts, uncles, cousins, 
nieces and nephews. Ginny was also predeceased by 
her sisters and brothers-in-law: Michael Maulucci, Sr.; 
Bambina and John Petrella; Viola and John Pizzoferrato; 
Aldo Presutti; and her grandson, Paul MacNeill, Jr. 
A Mass of Christian Burial will be celebrated by her 
grandson Reverend Joseph MacNeill on Thursday, 
March 10, 2022 at 11 a.m. at St. Mary Church, 626 
Willard Avenue, Newington, CT. Burial will follow at 
Fairview Cemetery, West Hartford. Calling hours will be 
held on Wednesday, March 9, 2022 from 5 to 7 p.m. 
at Sheehan-Hilborn-Breen Funeral Home, 1084 New 
Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT. Please visit the 
Funeral Home website at www.SheehanHilbornBreen. 
com for the Livestream Funeral Mass (see Photos/ 
Videos section) or to leave online condolences. 
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The price of gas was well past $4 a gallon Monday in Manchester, echoing a nationwide trend. COURANT STAFF PHOTO 


As oil prices soar, state 
warns of price gouging 


Connecticut crosses $4 
threshold amid Russian 
assault on Ukraine 


By Stephen Singer 
Hartford Courant 


Connecticut Attorney General 
William Tong warned motorists 
Monday to be aware of price gouging as 
gasoline prices surge following Russia’s 
attack on Ukraine nearly two weeks ago. 

An “abnormal market disruption” in 
gasoline prices will trigger additional 
consumer protections against price 
gouging through April 2, he said. 


Advocates hail 


Medicaid for 
new mothers 


Extension of postpartum health 
coverage will take effect in April 


By Harriet Jones 
Conn. Health I-Team 


Dr. Veronica Maria Pimentel, who special- 
izes in obstetrics and gynecology at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital in Hartford, recalls a patient who 
suffered a stroke soon after delivering her baby 
prematurely. The woman’s Medicaid eligibil- 
ity ended just two months after she gave birth, 
despite the complications caused by her stroke 
and the baby’s premature birth. 

Although the woman’s medical coverage 
ended, Pimentel said, her needs didn’t. “She 
still needs physical therapy. She still needs 
occupational therapy. She still needs to be 
prepared for the rest of her life so she can care 
for her pre-term baby and herself,” Pimentel 
said. 

Experiences like the new mother’s made 
Pimentel determined to advocate for changes 
to Medicaid coverage for women in Connecti- 
cut. Those changes will take effect April 1. 

Pimentel testified before lawmakers last 
year as the General Assembly considered a 
bill that would address the coverage gap. The 
measure was included in the biennial state 
budget and will take effect April 1, extending 
postpartum Medicaid coverage to one year. 
Currently, women whose labor and delivery 
are covered by Medicaid, but who do not qual- 
ify for full Medicaid coverage, are entitled to 
60 days of postpartum care. 

The extension means that women in a family 
of three earning between $37,000 and $60,000 
will become eligible for a full year of postpar- 
tum coverage. The federal government esti- 
mates that represents about 4,000 women in 
Connecticut each year. 

Money to fund the Medicaid extension 


Turn to Medicaid, Page 2 


During an abnormal market disrup- 
tion, it is illegal to charge an “uncon- 
scionably excessive price” for energy 
resources that include gasoline, elec- 
tricity and home heating oil. Such a 
price is charged in a “gross disparity” 
between the price during the market 
disruption and in the ordinary course 
of business immediately before the 
market disruption and the price is not 
due to additional costs, Tong said. 

State law requires the Department of 
Energy and Environmental Protection to 
monitor the wholesale price of gasoline 
in the Hartford and New Haven areas. 
When the wholesale price of gasoline 
is over $3 a gallon and the daily price 


change is over 15% when compared 
with any of the last 90 days, DEEP is 
required to notify the attorney general 
and Department of Consumer Protec- 
tion of an “abnormal market disruption.” 

The DEEP reported on March 2 that 
the wholesale price of gasoline moni- 
tored in the New Haven area was $3.06, 
36.6% more than the $2.24 wholesale 
price of gas as of Dec. 3, 2021. The 
price has since passed the $4 mark in 
Connecticut. 

The price reached $4.06 a gallon on 
average in the U.S., a first since July 
2008, according to the AAA. 


Turn to Gouging, Page 2 





Gov. Ned Lamont’s office has proposed bills designed to reduce the cost of health care 
and divert more spending to primary care, but some health care advocates are concerned 
that the measures will harm access to necessary treatment. COURANT FILE PHOTO 


Lamont’s health care 
proposals draw criticism 


Opponents say bills would 
limit access to treatment 


By Ginny Monk 
CT Mirror 


A set of bills designed to reduce the 
cost of health care and divert more 
spending to primary care has spurred 
opposition from advocates who say the 
measures will harm access to necessary 
treatment, particularly for people with 
disabilities. 

House Bill 5042 gives the Office 
of Health Strategy the power to set 
annual benchmarks for health care 
costs. If costs rise above those bench- 
marks, the state would talk with provid- 
ers and insurers about what’s driving 
the increase. Those meetings wouldn’t 
be public, said Vicki Veltri, the office’s 


executive director. 

“There’s no enforcement mech- 
anism,” said Sen. Matthew Lesser, 
co-chair of the Insurance and Real 
Estate Committee. “It’s just a shame.” 

The tactic has been used in a few 
other states, including Massachusetts, 
Delaware and Rhode Island, although 
typically the conversations are held ina 
public forum. It’s useful for understand- 
ing what is causing the cost increases 
and gathering data on health care 
spending to inform policy decisions, 
said Maureen Hensley- Quinn, senior 
program director at the National Acad- 
emy for State Health Policy. 

Senate Bill 15 aims to encourage 
increased use of primary and preven- 
tative care services by requiring insur- 
ance companies to offer “a form of the 
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Police 
make case 
for plate 
readers 


Glastonbury residents can 
sound off in public hearing 





By Don Stacom 
Hartford Courant 


Glastonbury residents get their chance 
Tuesday evening to speak for or against the 
police department’s proposal to put auto- 
mated license plate scanners around town. 

Police Chief Marshall Porter wants to 
install automated cameras at 13 intersec- 
tions to record passing vehicles. Police 
contend they would be a benefit to officers 
searching for missing or abducted people, 
looking for stolen vehicles or trying to 
apprehend fugitives. 

“They are integral in helping police solve 
crime, and they save valuable personnel 
hours,” Porter said in a memo last week to 
Town Manager Richard Johnson. 

But nationally, civil rights organizations 
have raised privacy and other objections 
to automated license plate readers. David 
McGuire, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Connecticut, said 
those same concerns exist in Connecticut. 

“License plate readers are problematic 
from a privacy perspective. They’re giving 
police more access to data that doesn’t 
result in safer communities,” McGuire said 
Monday. 

Glastonbury’s town council will hold a 
hearing Tuesday evening from 7 to 9:30 
p.m. Residents can give their opinions on 
whether Glastonbury should pursue the 
idea. The meeting will be on Zoom; details 
for viewing or speaking at the meeting are 
at tinyurl.com/wmeru87j. 

Police in Hartford, New Britain and 
elsewhere have had license plate readers 
mounted on some of their patrol cars for 
more than 10 years. As an officer cruises 
through parking lots or alongside a row of 
parked vehicles, the cameras scan nearby 
cars. If the system detects a wanted vehicle, 
the officer gets an immediate notification. 

Glastonbury’s plan is to hire a contractor 
whose technology enables police to flag 
specific license plates or vehicle makes, 
models and colors; when that car or truck 
passes a fixed camera, police dispatchers 
will be notified automatically. 

Stationary readers are less common in 
Connecticut than cruiser-mounted units, 
but have been put up in the past two years 
in various Indiana, Michigan, Colorado, 
Tennessee and Illinois communities. 

Questions about privacy and data reten- 
tion usually become part of the debate 
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Enfield girl, 
14, dies after 
being hit by 
pickup truck 


Police say Ellington driver 
was texting and driving 


By Christine Dempsey 
Hartford Courant 


A 14-year-old Enfield girl is dead and an 
Ellington driver is in police custody after 
the man — who police said was texting 
while driving — struck the teen in East 
Windsor Sunday. 

Jesse Robert Pincince, 37, was in custody 
early Monday on $350,000 bail after his 
arrest on more than a half-dozen charges, 
including second-degree manslaughter, 
misconduct with a motor vehicle and 
negligent homicide with a motor vehi- 
cle, Lt. Matt Carl said. Later, during his 
arraignment in Superior Court in Hart- 
ford, his bail was reduced to $200,000, a 
court clerk said. 

Neither police nor school officials had 
released the girl’s name by early Monday 
afternoon but said she was a student at 
Enfield High School. 

Christopher Drezek, superintendent 
of schools, said the girl was a freshman. 
A crisis team was at the school to provide 
counseling when fellow students arrived at 
7 a.m. and “they’ll remain there for as long 
as students need them.” 

Police said Pincince stopped at the 
scene of the collision and admitted he had 
been texting at the time. In addition, it 
appeared that he shouldn’t have been driv- 
ing because of achronic medical condition, 
Lt. Matt Carl said. He didn’t have details 
about the illness or any medication the 
driver might be on. 

According to police, 911 callers alerted 
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Suspects, car sought after 
armed robbery in Ellington 


By Christine Dempsey 
Hartford Courant 


State police say they are looking for three 
armed robbers and a car with black wheel 
rims after a weekend holdup at an Ellington 
convenience store. 

There were no reports ofinjuries during the 
robbery at the Valero gas station, 1 Main St., 
about 8:30 p.m. Saturday. Two male robbers 
came into the store while one waited outside 
near a silver or gray four-door car, possibly 
an Infiniti, with distinctive black wheel rims 
instead of the traditional chrome ones, state 
police say. 

The robbers in the store held the clerk at 
gunpoint while demanding money, police say. 

Both ofthe robbers who came into the store 


Gouging 


from Page 1 


Connecticut crossed the $4 threshold 
on Saturday, settling Monday at $4.28, an 
increase of 7 cents overnight, up 56 cents inthe 
last week and 71 cents in the last month, AAA 
said. The price Monday is $1.49 higher than a 
year ago but is 11 cents short of the previous 
record high of $4.39 on July 9, 2008. 

The global supply chain is still recover- 
ing from the pandemic and continued driver 
shortages. It’s now been affected by the 
Russian invasion of Ukraine that could likely 
add to surging costs, prolonged deliveries and 
other challenges, AAA said. 

DEEP has notified the attorney general’s 
office of an abnormal market disruption that 
triggers additional consumer protections, 
Tong said. Overcharging consumers is unac- 
ceptable at any time and is illegal during an 
abnormal market disruption, he said. 

“While consumers can expect gas prices 
to fluctuate more than usual at this time, 
any unconsciously high increase could be 
a sign of price gouging, which is illegal,” 
said Consumer Protection Commissioner 


Freshman 
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state troopers to an erratic driver of aGMC 
pickup truck on I-91 about 3 p.m. Sunday. The 
male driver got offthe highway in East Wind- 
sor, and a woman driving behind him made a 
similar complaint. She said she was stopped 
at a red light at the intersection of routes 5 
and 140, and that the erratic driver had gone 
through the light. 

When the light turned green, the woman 
proceeded east on Route 140 and came upon 
the scene of the collision, police said. 

The teenager had been walking on the side 
of the road with another girl, who is 12; there 
is no sidewalk there. The younger girl was not 
struck by the pickup, police said. 

Carl said Pincince cooperated with officers 


Readers 


from Page 1 


anywhere the cameras — known as LPRs 
— are considered, and Porter’s memo 
addressed that. 

“The Glastonbury Police Department 
takes privacy concerns seriously. The 
LPRs do not collect personal identifying 
information. Only a photo of the registra- 
tion, vehicle, date, time and location will be 
collected,” he wrote. 

So drivers would not have to worry about 
their faces being photographed, or about 
the privacy of anyone else riding with 
them, police said. 

But McGuire said LPRs are part of a 
“surveillance on steroids” trend that has 
been providing too much expensive tech- 
nology to police agencies without adequate 


Lamont 


from Page 1 

Health Enhancement Program” that’s 
available to state employees. The state’s 
program requires preventative exams on a 
scheduled basis, based on age. 

Those plans would need to be in place 
by Jan. 1, 2024. 

Both bills were proposed by Gov. Ned 
Lamont’s office. 

“Life is busy, and America’s health care 
system is often hard to navigate,” said 
Jonny Dach, policy director for Lamont, 
in a written statement supporting the bill. 
“As aresult, too many of us put off lifesav- 
ing preventive services.” 

It also puts requirements in place 
for insurers to put contact information 
for primary care services or establish a 
hotline with more information about those 
services on insurance cards. 

If passed, the bills would make perma- 
nent a two-year-old executive order that 
gave the Office of Healthcare Strategy the 
power to set annual benchmarks for health 
care spending and to monitor spending 
growth, among other measures. 

Opponents argue that, taken together, 
the proposed legislation would limit 
access to specialty care including behav- 
ioral health, dental care and in-home 
providers. 

“Taken together, these bills will likely 
harm access to health care for all patients, 
but particularly people with disabilities, 
elderly individuals and Black and brown 
people who already suffer health dispar- 
ities,’ said Sheldon Toubman, a litigation 
attorney with Disability Rights Connecti- 
cut, in written testimony. 

If the House bill limits overall health 
care costs, and the Senate bill succeeds at 
increasing primary care spending from 5% 
of total spending to 10% by 2025, there will 
be fewer resources to go around for other 


were wearing tan jackets and blue jeans. One 
was wearing a hood, ablack neck gator, a gray 
knit cap with a white hood over it, and possi- 
bly eyeglasses, state police say. He was about 
5 foot 8 and 200 pounds. 

The second robber was wearing a green 
hooded sweatshirt under his jacket and tan 
work boots, police say. He was about 5 foot 10 
and 180 pounds. Police don’t have a descrip- 
tion of the third person. 

Anyone with information about the robbers 
or the car is asked to contact Det. Christopher 
Sackett at the Eastern District Major Crime 
Squad at the Troop C barracks in Tolland at 
860-896-3272 or Christopher.sackett@ct.gov. 


Christine Dempsey may be reached 
at cdempsey@courant.com. 


Michelle H. Seagull. 

Acting in coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Protection, the Office of 
the Attorney General may file suit against 
price gougers and seek appropriate relief, 
including injunctive terms, restraining orders, 
restitution and civil financial penalties. 

“Gas prices fluctuate constantly, and price 
changes and price increases are normal,” Tong 
said in a news release. “But what we have 
seen this past week is not typical, and we can 
expect even more volatility due to the unpro- 
voked and unconscionable Russian invasion 
of Ukraine.” 

Russia is a major energy exporter and 
its invasion of neighboring Ukraine rattled 
global markets. Oil surged overnight to $130 
a barrel, the highest in 13 years, but later fell 
to $116. 

Anyone who suspects price gouging 
should file a complaint with the attor- 
ney general at https://www.dir.ct.gov/ag/ 
complaint/. If consumers are unable to file 
a complaint online or via email, they can call 
the attorney general’s office at 860-808-5318. 


Stephen Singer can be reached 
at ssinger@courant.com. 


and admitted he had been texting at the time 
of the collision. 

A drug recognition expert from South 
Windsor said it appeared Pincince shouldn’t 
have been driving because of his medical 
condition, he said. There was no evidence he 
was driving drunk. 

Besides manslaughter, misconduct and 
negligent homicide, Pincince was charged 
with a traffic signal violation, operating a 
motor vehicle while using an electronic 
device, reckless driving and failure to main- 
tain lane. 

The teen was taken to Connecticut Chil- 
dren’s, where she died about 8 p.m., Carl said. 
He said Monday morning that police have not 
released her name at the family’s request. 


Christine Dempsey may be reached 
at cdempsey@courant.com. 


oversight. 

McGuire did not address the Glaston- 
bury proposal itself, but said that overall 
such cameras are intrusive. 

“There is no significant public safety 
benefit. Doubling down to create a perma- 
nent, expensive surveillance network is a 
very bad idea,” he said. “And we’ve seen 
some municipalities use them as border 
protection.” 

In northern California, the ACLU 
complained that U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement agents got access to 
a massive database of drivers locations and 
used it for their deportation efforts. The 
database was maintained by the contractor 
providing automated license plate readers 
to municipalities. 

In Tennessee and elsewhere, opponents 
warn that police reliance on more auto- 
mated systems can increase the chance for 


types of care, advocates said at a public 
hearing last week before the Insurance and 
Real Estate Committee. 

The state has developed a plan to moni- 
tor for negative impacts, Veltri said. That 
plan acknowledges that there could be 
unintended adverse impacts, includ- 
ing “providers inappropriately reducing 
access to health care services, especially 
for marginalized populations, and insurers 
transferring costs to consumers to suppress 
utilization and spending.” 

“There’s things like that that can be done 
all over the place,” Veltri said. “No state has 
seen a negative impact on access to care and 
service utilization as a result of a bench- 
mark.” 

Some of the measures to monitor care 
include child and adolescent well-care 
visits, prenatal and postpartum care and 
breast cancer screenings. 

Proper preventative and primary care 
can reduce the need for other services such 
as emergency room services, Dr. Deidre 
Gifford, Department of Social Services 
commissioner, said in an interview. 

Other ways to cut down on overall costs 
without sacrificing services include using 
outpatient procedures where possible 
rather than inpatient, Veltri said. 

The governor’s focus with the House bill 
is on reducing rising health care costs, and 
there’s no evidence that it will come at the 
expense of care, Lamont spokesman Max 
Reiss said in an email. 

“The governor understands the impor- 
tance of dental care, at-home health care 
and behavioral health — as well as other 
specialty services — especially for those 
with chronic and complex conditions,” 
Reiss wrote. 

Several states are looking at ways to 
invest in primary care. 

Often, overall spending on other types 
of health care far outweighs spending on 
primary care, said Hensley-Quinn of the 
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program for five years is included in the 
federal American Rescue Plan Act. 

Prenatal coverage for undocumented 
women under the state’s Children’s 
Health Insurance Program will also be 
expanded. Previously, undocumented 
women were ineligible because of their 
immigration status. 

“IT did my residency in Boston, 
where there was coverage for all preg- 
nant people,” Pimentel said. “And then 
coming from Massachusetts, with that 
sort of universal coverage, and going to 
Connecticut, you notice that there is a 
difference.” 

“The eligibility rules for the new CHIP 
program will be in the same systems as 
the rest of our medical programs, and 
all of these folks will start through the 
Access Health CT ‘door, like the vast 
majority of HUSKY Health recipients,” 
said David Dearborn, a spokesperson for 
the state Department of Social Services. 

More changes are scheduled for next 
year, Dearborn said. 

For example, medical coverage for 
undocumented immigrant children up 
to the age of 8 will go into effect Jan. 1, 
2023, and postpartum care for undocu- 
mented immigrant women will follow in 
April of 2023. 

Amy D. Gagliardi, director of the mater- 
nal and infant program for Community 
Health Center Inc., said data supports the 
need for extended coverage. Gagliardi is 
co-chair of the women and children’s 
health committee of the state’s Medical 
Assistance Program Oversight Council, 
which recommended the postpartum 
extension. 

She said some of the most danger- 
ous pregnancy-related complications— 
preeclampsia, blood clots and heart 
problems such as cardiomyopathy—may 
not surface until weeks or months after 
delivery. 

“The biggest reason women die nation- 
ally is cardiovascular disease,” Gagliardi 
said. “I think the average is over °% 
months after birth,” Gagliardi said. 

“There’s a lot of chronic diseases that 
present during pregnancy,” she said. 
“Women may have a predisposition to 
diabetes, but it will develop in pregnancy. 
She may have an existing diabetes or an 
existing hypertension, but it exacerbates 
during pregnancy.” 

While chronic disease presents a 
threat, pregnancy-related deaths are 
relatively rare. In a 2021 report by the 
Connecticut Maternal Mortality Commit- 
tee that reviewed state data from 2015 to 
2019, there were 25 pregnancy-related 
deaths. Significantly, according to the 
report, 48% of pregnancy-related deaths 
occurred late postpartum, between 43 
and 365 days after the end of the preg- 
nancy. 

The extension of postpartum Medic- 
aid coverage will also help address racial 
inequities in maternal health. According 
to the Connecticut report, Black women 


errors where innocent drivers are stopped 
because the cameras — or police database 
— inaccurately list their vehicles as stolen 
or wanted. 

Privacy advocates nationally also are 
concerned about the risk of police poten- 
tially keeping years’ worth of records 
showing where citizens’ cars are driven 
every day. 

Maine passed a state law requiring police 
to purge the data after 21 days; Georgia 
allows them to keep it for as long as 30 
months. 

“Data will only be retained for 30 days 
(unless required for an active investiga- 
tion), after which it will be deleted,” Porter 
wrote. 

He also assured that Glastonbury’s 
contractor wouldn’t get access to photo- 
graphs or license information of vehicles, 
and that his department won’t share its 


National Academy for State Health Policy. 

“T don’t think by focusing on primary 
care you’re necessarily not focused on 
other care,” she said. “I think you have to 
start someplace, and other states are start- 
ing in a similar place.” 

Advocates also fear that a line in the 
House bill putting the Office of Health 
Strategies in charge of “developing, inno- 
vating, directing and overseeing health 
care delivery and payment models” means 
the state will push a capitation system of 
payment in Connecticut. Under a capita- 
tion system, providers get paid per patient 
rather than per procedure. 

Reiss said the bill doesn’t authorize that 
system. 

“Under this bill, OHS does not have 
the authority to require payers — either 
commercial or Medicaid — to implement, 
modify or otherwise institute any type of 
payment system,” Reiss said. 

But advocates are worried about what 
will happen in the long term. 

A capitation system can incentivize 
providers to see patients less often, said 
Ellen Andrews, executive director of the 
Connecticut Health Policy Project. 

“They [the state] claimed that they’re 
going to watch the underservice, but it’s 
just a handful of measures that they were 
going to look at,’ Andrews said, adding that 
the state should monitor more measures 
to ensure people are getting the care they 
need. 

A steering committee established by 
the Office of Health Strategy has drafted 
a plan for strengthening primary care 
that includes parameters for a capitation 
system. 

Alternative payment methods are 
optional for providers and insurers, and the 
Office of Health Strategies won’t mandate 
participation. Rather, it will oversee the 
process of developing alternative payment 
methods for those who want support, 


accounted for 13% of live births from 2015 
to 2019 but 20% of pregnancy-related 
deaths. Women of all races who were 
covered by Medicaid accounted for 37% 
of live births but 60% of pregnancy-re- 
lated deaths from 2015 to 2019. 

Infants born on Medicaid are guaran- 
teed coverage through the first year of 
life. Advocates say aligning the moth- 
er’s coverage is also important to ensure 
compliance with well-child visits. 

“That first year is critically important,” 
said Tiffany Donelson, president and 
CEO of the Connecticut Health Foun- 
dation. “Having coverage means that a 
woman has access to get treatment for a 
variety of things like postpartum depres- 
sion, and that also impacts an infant’s 
health and well-being and development.” 

Pimentel is glad she and her colleagues 
will no longer have to attempt to squeeze 
treatments for a new mother into the 
two-month Medicaid eligibility window. 
“That gives us alot more leeway trying to 
figure out how to help our patients take 
care of themselves.” 

Donelson cautions that the Medicaid 
changes are only a piece of the puzzle 
when addressing racial inequities in 
maternal health outcomes. 

National figures from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 
show that Black women are more than 
three times as likely to die from a preg- 
nancy-related cause than white women, 
and the inequity cuts across socio-eco- 
nomic lines. 

A 2020 study by the CDC’s National 
Center for Health Statistics found that 
maternal mortality in the U.S. increased 
from 20.1 deaths per 100,000 live births 
in 2019 to 23.8 in 2020, with mothers of 
color accounting for the increase. Mater- 
nal deaths among Black women rose from 
44 deaths per 100,000 live births in 2019 
to 55 in 2020. One-third of the pregnant 
women and new mothers who died in 
2020 were Black. 

“There is a huge disparity that we need 
to address within child-maternal health,” 
Donelson said. 

The CDC’s recommendations to reduce 
Black maternal mortality rates call on 
hospitals and health systems to address 
unconscious bias and standardize the 
coordination of care. 

“This is one of the steps in really trying 
to address the inequities in maternal 
health outcomes,” Donelson said of the 
Medicaid changes, “and there’s more that 
still needs to be done.” 

Pimentel said another benefit to the 
Medicaid coverage extension is estab- 
lishing a relationship of trust with medi- 
cal providers. 

“Trust is super important. If a patient 
has found somebody that they trust, 
they’re more likely to go to their visits,” 
she said. “When patients know the 
provider’s name, they feel more satisfied 
with their care.” 


This story was reported under a partner- 
ship with the Conn. Health I-Team (c-hit. 
org), a non-profit news organization 
dedicated to health reporting. 


data with immigration agencies. 

The system would cost about $38,000 in 
the first year as it’s phased in, Johnson said. 
It would be closer to $45,000 if Glaston- 
bury chooses to build it out to cover all 13 
intersections that Porter is recommending, 
Johnson said. 

Details about where the cameras would 
be located will be addressed at the hearing, 
Johnson said. 

Police said the cameras can be helpful 
in deterring car thefts, which hit record 
numbers in 2020 in Glastonbury before 
dropping closer to normal last year. 

“Experience has shown that those 
committing motor vehicle thefts and 
related crimes enter town in stolen motor 
vehicles,” he wrote. “Officers will be 
quickly alerted to stolen motor vehicles if 
they are on the hot list.” 


Veltri said. 

“The work we do is really collabora- 
tive work that people want to undertake 
together to align systems,” she said. 

Critics say capitation systems incentiv- 
ize physicians to take on larger workloads 
and provide fewer services to patients, 
often opting to refer patients to specialty 
services they might not need. 

But proponents of such a system say 
it prevents overbilling and cuts down on 
bookkeeping costs for doctors who can 
then offer more services to patients with 
the additional cash. 

This could give providers room to hire 
more specialty staff such as a nutritionist 
or community health worker so patients 
can get more needs met in their primary 
care physician’s office, Veltri said. 

The state has been pushing for such a 
system for years, Toubman said. 

“You can save money from capitation; 
you are paying out less money than you 
were before, but at what price?” Toubman 
said. 

Veltri said her office offers options and 
information on payment but doesn’t have 
the authority to mandate those options. 

Lesser said he thought the concerns of 
advocates were focused further down the 
road and that the bills should be consid- 
ered on their own merits. 

“The last thing I would want to do is cut 
back on needed, necessary care,’ Lesser 
said. “Let’s have a conversation about 
what’s in the bills now.” 

Still, advocates are wary. 

“Tt’s just all sorts of ‘Trust us? and that’s 
not good enough. That’s just not good 
enough,” Andrews said. 


Ginny Monk is a reporter for The Connecti- 
cut Mirror (https;//ctmirror.org/ ). Copy- 
right 2022 © The Connecticut Mirror. 


Farmington, Hartford schools 
lose out amid investigation 


By Andrew Brown 
CT Mirror 


Connecticut officials have notified at least 
two municipalities that the state will not 
honor financial promises made by Konstan- 
tinos Diamantis, who is now at the center ofa 
federal criminal investigation. 

Over the past three months, local officials 
in Farmington and Hartford received letters 
from the state’s Office of School Construction 
Grants and Review informing them that the 
anticipated reimbursement rates for planned 
school projects were out of line with state rules. 

The decisions have created turmoil in the 
towns and forced them to reassess how they 
will pay for millions of dollars in building costs 
they had expected the state to cover, and legis- 
lators are looking for a political fix. 

Diamantis, who ran the school grants 
program for more than six years and served 
as deputy secretary of the Office of Policy and 
Management, was removed from his govern- 
ment positions on Oct. 29, 2021 — around the 
same time that the state was subpoenaed by a 
federal grand jury. 

Since then, Gov. Ned Lamont has appointed 
new people to oversee the state’s school 
building program and instructed them to 
review dozens of school construction proj- 
ects, toward which the state has contributed 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

As part of that ongoing review, the state 
sent letters to local officials in Farmington and 
Hartford, informing the municipalities that 
the state will not follow through on financial 
commitments made by Diamantis. 

In both cases, the state told local officials 
that Diamantis had incorrectly calculated how 
much money the state would cover for the 
construction of school administrative offices. 

Noel Petra, who was placed in charge of the 
school grant program following Diamantis’ 
exit, also explained that state law prohibited 
the office from setting a higher reimburse- 
ment rate for those projects. 

“The Office of School Construction Grants 
and Review recognizes that the district 


was previously given different information 
regarding a higher reimbursement rate for the 
Board of Education offices,” Petra wrote to 
town officials in Farmington. “Unfortunately, 
that information was contrary to statute, and 
therefore we are not able to justify using it.” 

The state’s decision to backtrack on past 
funding pledges could be extremely costly 
for the local governments that are affected. 

The state’s decision to cut the reimburse- 
ment rate for part of the Farmington High 
School project could cost that town $915,000 
that it didn’t budget. 

And in Hartford, city officials may need to 
come up with an additional $16 million the 
state promised to cover as part of the Bulkeley 
High School project. 

Lora Rae Anderson, a spokeswoman for 
the Department of Administrative Services, 
which oversees the school grant program, said 
Farmington and Hartford are the only munic- 
ipalities to receive formal letters adjusting the 
reimbursement rates. 

But she said the state also clarified the reim- 
bursement rules for other municipalities that 
were just getting started with their procure- 
ment process for school projects. 

Lamont and a group of high-ranking state 
officials held a press conference last week to 
emphasize the reforms they are making to the 
school construction grants and to highlight 
their attempts to instill public confidence ina 
program that remains the focus ofan ongoing 
investigation. 

“We have rebuilt the program already into 
a much more transparent and trustworthy 
program,” Petra told the crowd of reporters 
who gathered in the Capitol. 

“We’ve met with dozens of the school 
districts. We’ve met with dozens of legisla- 
tors. We’ve met with all of the industry stake- 
holders,” he added. “We have worked hand 
in hand with everyone to identify problems.” 

The decision to reduce the state grant fund- 
ingin Farmington has already set offa political 
backlash in that town. 

Farmington’s board of education, the town 
council and the local school building commit- 
tee all responded to the letter from the state by 
voicing shock and outrage. 

Many of those officials said Diamantis made 
repeated promises in meetings that the state 


Bernhard talks pandemic and 
her upcoming Westport show 


By Christopher Arnott 
Hartford Courant 


Until a few days ago, Sandra Bernhard had 
five events on her calendar over the next few 
weeks, including in Philadelphia, New York 
City and Washington DC., marking a return 
to regular live performances for the celebrated 
comic, singer and provocateur. 

Now — lucky us — her only 
scheduled live show is Satur- 
day at 8 p.m. at the Westport 
Country Playhouse. The 
other bookings, including 
a virtual concert from Los 
Angeles, have had to be post- 
poned because Bernhard 
has been hired for anew TV 
project. She can’t offer any 
details about the new series, 
only that it’s shooting in L.A. this month. Her 
previous TV roles range from HIV/AIDS 
nurse Judy Kubrak on “Pose” to Nancy Bart- 
lett on “Roseanne” to Joedth on “Two Broke 
Girls” to the evocatively named Caroline Poop 
on “Ally McBeal.” 

“Tt’s just been crazy,’ Bernhard told the 
Courant ina phone interview Friday. “I started 
to perform again, then omicron came. Every- 
body’s going through the same thing.” 

Her live shows may be rare right now, but 
Sandra Bernhard’s voice can still be heard 
every week on her award-winning SiriusXM 
show Sandyland (on the network’s Radio 
Andy Channel 102). 

What will your Westport show be like? 

It’s asmall theater, which I love. I have been 
performing again witha band, but this is more 
scaled back, with just a piano player. I’m keep- 
ing it simple. I’m always writing new material. 
So much of this show is about the pandemic 
and life in general during the pandemic. Every 
week a new catastrophe unfolds. The songs 
weave in and out of that. 

What songs are you doing? 

What I usually do, like great rock songs. The 
music is always super eclectic. It’s the same 
kind of songs I would do with a full band. 
When did you first start blending music 
with comedy? 

I always did arudimentary version of what 
I’m known for now. Even at the Comedy Store 
[the legendary L.A. comedy club, in the 1980s] 
there was a piano player, so I could end my set 
with asong. 





Bernhard 


If you go 


Sandra Bernhard performs March 12 at 8 
p.m. at the Westport Country Playhouse, 
25 Powers Court, Westport. Tickets are 
$50-$75. Proof of two doses of COVID-19 
vaccine required, and masks must be worn 
at all times. For more information, go to 
westportplayhouse.org. 


An article in Vanity Fair this month talks 
about Jerry Lewis abusing women. You 
worked with him on“The King of Comedy” 

It doesn’t surprise me. To me, he was just 
rude. He was a misogynist. He wasn’t nice to 
me, but I just sat back and did what I was there 
to do. He wasn’t a happy person, clearly not a 
contented human being. 

Someone else you crossed paths with was 
Hugh Hefner. 

My friend was a photography editor at Play- 
boy, and we came up with this photo spread. 
It was a celebration of being audacious and 
feminist, subversive in its way. I didn’t know 
Hugh Hefner. I met him at a party when that 
issue came out. 

You were on“The Richard Pryor Show” (for 
two episodes, in 1977). 

Pryor was one of my first TV appearances. 
He would come in to the Comedy Story and 
was so private and shy. I knew him through 
Paul Mooney. [Mooney, a major force in 
comedy himself, died last year. | 
You appeared in “The Late Shift?’ the HBO 
movie about David Letterman and Jay Leno. 
Did you worry that the people it was about 
wouldn't like you being in it? 

It didn’t worry me. It was very effective the 
way they did it. 

Can you give any other details about the 
Westport show? 

People know what I do. It’s just great to be 
there live. It’s also a safe environment. Every- 
one will be masked. That’s important to me. I 
have the vaccination and a booster, and I test 
myself constantly, because I respect not only 
myself but those around me. I take advan- 
tage of scientific breakthroughs. I don’t know 
why other people don’t. The country is full 
of morons. 

Hopefully the morons won't be at your show. 

They won't be. 


Christopher Arnott can be reached 
at carnott@courant.com. 


Calif. lab to pay $4.8M to settle claims 
it overbilled Conn. Medicaid program 


By Edmund H. Mahony 
Hartford Courant 


A California lab has reached a settlement 
with the state and federal government in 
which it agrees to pay $4.8 million to resolve 
allegations that it overcharged the Connecti- 
cut Medicaid program for some laboratory 
services. 

Santa Rosa-based Redwood Toxicol- 
ogy Laboratory provides urine drug testing 
services for substance abuse patients enrolled 
in the Connecticut Medicaid program. 
The government claims the lab violated a 
Connecticut regulation, known as the “Most 
Favored Nation” regulation, which guaran- 
tees that labs bill the state at the lowest price 
they charge other third party clients for simi- 
lar tests. 

The state and federal government claimed 
that Redwood regularly accepted payments 
from Connecticut Medicaid for certain urine 
drug tests at the rate of $38 per test, while at 
the same time charging other third parties 


from $2 to $10.50 for the same or substantially 
similar urine drug tests. 

Redwood agreed to resolve the allegation by 
paying about $4.8 million to cover the period 
from January 2015 through and including 
February 2018. 

“We are committed to ensuring that public 
funds used for substance abuse treatment are 
properly spent, and clinical laboratories that 
charge government health care programs a 
higher price than they charge to other provid- 
ers for the same or similar services will be held 
accountable,” U.S. Attorney Leonard Attorney 
C. Boyle said. 

Connecticut Attorney General William 
Tong said, “The state Most Favored Nation 
regulation exists to ensure fair prices for our 
taxpayer funded Medicaid program. In coor- 
dination with our federal and state partners, 
we will act aggressively to ensure public funds 
are protected and well spent.” 

This matter was investigated by the Office 
of Inspector General for the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 
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State won't honor Diamantis’ funding promises 


would cover more than 28% of Farmington’s 
new school administrative offices. 

Yet town officials were informed in Decem- 
ber that the state was only willing to pay for 
14% of those costs. 

“It’s not only disappointing. In some 
respects, it’s unacceptable, based on the 
conversations we had and the work we’ve 
done,” Meg Guerrera, the chairwoman of the 
Farmington High School Building Commit- 
tee, said during a public meeting in Decem- 
ber. “I don’t think I’m out ofline in saying that. 
I’m sure we all probably feel that way at this 
moment.” 

Farmington’s elected leaders said they 
relied on the reimbursement rates that 
Diamantis offered as part of their pitch to 
residents, who voted in a referendum to fund 
the new high school and related office space. 

“We went out with numbers that were 
given to us by a representative of the state, 
and now we don’t have those numbers,” said 
Christine Arnold, the chairwoman of Farm- 
ington’s Board of Education. “And it’s not a 
little bit. It’s a significant amount.” 

A similar situation has also played out in 
recent weeks in Hartford, where city officials 
could face an even larger funding shortfall. 

In that case, Diamantis vowed that the state 
would cover 95% of the $29.5 million for the 
administrative offices that are part of Hart- 
ford’s Bulkeley High School renovation. 

Yet the new leaders at the Office of School 
Construction Grants and Review said ina Feb. 
22 letter that the state can only cover 40%, or 
about $11.8 million, of the overall cost. 

Howard Rifkin, Hartford’s Corporation 
Counsel, sent a letter back to the state at the 
beginning of March pushing back against the 
state’s decision to slash the reimbursement rate. 

In that letter, Rifkin pointed out that Hart- 
ford received written confirmation from 
Diamantis about the promised reimburse- 
ment rate and approval for the overall cost of 
the new administrative offices. 

“As you know, the city acted in reliance on 
the representation ofthe state official then-in- 
charge of school construction reimbursement, 
as memorialized in the attached commitment 
letter, that the project would be eligible for 
Hartford’s full rate of reimbursement,” Rifkin 
wrote. 


“The written representation made in this 
regard by the state official responsible for 
overseeing the school construction program 
was incredibly significant,” he added. 

That’s not the way the state views the situ- 
ation, however. 

In his letters, Petra emphasized that state 
law prohibits the Office of School Construction 
Grants and Review from unilaterally adjusting 
reimbursement rates, which are determined 
through a set funding formulathat is developed 
by the Connecticut Legislature. 

The only way around that, Petra noted, is 
for the legislature to pass a bill that adjusts the 
reimbursement rates for the projects that are 
now in question. 

There is already mounting pressure on 
Farmington’s legislative delegation to fix the 
financial problems. 

The state senators and representatives for 
Farmington were recently questioned by the 
town council and the local board of education 
members about the state’s decision to slash 
the reimbursement rate for part of the school 
project. 

They promised to do what they could to 
make sure the town received the money it 
was promised. 

“We hear you loud and clear. We are aware 
of it.” state Rep. Mike Demicco, D-Farmington, 
told the town council. “What you were prom- 
ised is what we will try to get for you.” 

State Sen. Derek Slap, D-Farmington, said 
he was confident he could get it done. 

“We will go to the mat for Farmington,’ Slap 
told the school board . “We have a lot of differ- 
ent pressure points we can apply, and we will 
use them all.” 

Farmington’s lawmakers are also likely to 
have a powerful ally on their side as they seek 
the legislature’s help. 

House Speaker Matt Ritter, D-Hartford, 
said he is aware of the cut to the school reim- 
bursement rates and that Hartford’s six repre- 
sentatives and two senators are interested in 
remedying the problem. 

“We’re going to look into it,’ Ritter said. 
“The Hartford delegation will work hard at it.” 


Andrew Brown is a reporter for The Con- 
necticut Mirror (https;//ctmirror.org/ ). 
Copyright 2022 © The Connecticut Mirror. 





New Britain Mayor Erin Stewart said a pilot program to connect children who have 
experienced trauma with treatment options is focused on addressing juvenile crime rates. 
COURANT FILE PHOTO 


New Britain pilot program 
aims to reduce child trauma 


By Jessica Bravo 
CT Mirror 


New Britain State’s Attorney Brian Prele- 
ski is launching a pilot program to connect 
children who have experienced trauma with 
treatment options, which Preleski described 
as a long-term effort to lower crime. 

“There’s not going to be a change tomor- 
row in what we see happening on the street,” 
Preleski said. “What our hope is, is that five 
and 10 and 15 years down the road, we’re 
going to see a change by sensitizing parents 
and adults in these kids’ lives by following 
up with them and by connecting them to the 
services that they need to better cope with 
the trauma that they’ve experienced in their 
communities.” 

Preleski announced the initiative, known 
as The State’s Attorney’s Violence Eradica- 
tion and Disruptive program, or SAVED, at 
a recent press conference. 

SAVED is modeled after the Open Doors 
Program in Montgomery, Alabama, which 
was established in 2020. It will be piloted 
in New Britain and its surrounding cities 
during the 2021-2022 fiscal year. 

The program is funded through the Divi- 
sion of Criminal Justice’s existing budget, 
Preleski said. John Walker, a retired police 
officer and senior pastor of the St. James 
Missionary Baptist Church, will serve as 
the program’s violence prevention inter- 
ventionist. 

Walker said he wants to provide asupport 
system for the children and foster relation- 
ships with them. 

“We need to impress upon them that they 
are loved,” Walker said. “They matter. They 
are important. We have to pour into them 
now so that they’ll know that they are neces- 
sary for our future.” 

Walker said he will visit schools and 
homes of children who may be affected 
by trauma to see if he can provide differ- 
ent resources, whether that be counsel- 
ing or various other supports the program 
may offer. Walker said he is particularly 
interested in finding out which kids are 
frequently truant so he can gauge whether 
they are in need of SAVED services. 

Preleski said just because a child isn’t 
physically hurt during violence doesn’t mean 
they won’t be affected by it. For instance, he 
said, children who witness shootings can be 
emotionally impacted even if they escape 
physical harm. 

“They’ve just witnessed an incredibly trau- 
matic event. They have seen someone who 
probably they know, get shot. They may very 
well know the shooter, too,” Preleski said. 

New Britain Mayor Erin Stewart, who 
has been critical of the state’s response to 
juvenile crime after a teen was charged ina 
fatal hit-and-run that took place in New Brit- 
ain last year, said the program is focused on 


addressing juvenile crime rates. 

“You can’t fix the problem of repeat juve- 
nile offenders if you’re not taking [care of] 
it right at the beginning, targeting these 
students and speaking with them on the 
problems that they face and talking to them 
about how to work through it,” Stewart said. 
“This is about becoming a best version of 
themselves.” 

New Britain Police Chief Christopher 
Chute said the police department knows 
children and young adults are frequent 
witnesses to traumatic events. 

“Tt’s a daily basis that we’re seeing this, and 
being able to intervene and really get ahead 
of some of these issues and give these kids 
and adolescents coping skills so that they 
don’t fall down the wrong path,” Chute said. 

Bristol Police Chief Brian Gould said the 
goal of the program is to help vulnerable, 
at-risk children before they commit crimes 
and wind up in the justice system. 

“We always say that if you’re doing the 
same thing and not getting different results, 
we've got to do something different,’ Gould 
said. “And that’s what this program is all 
about.” 

Gould said Connecticut should be doing 
all it can to help local children. 

“One thing we all have in common here is 
we all have children in our communities. We 
have children ourselves. They’re our invest- 
ment. They’re our future,” Gould said. 

Christina Quaranta, executive director 
of Connecticut Justice Alliance, said the 
effort speaks to prosecutors’ broader goal to 
pursue justice, which does not always mean 
putting someone behind bars. 

“Just because someone might not be on 
the defense side of an argument or viewed 
as being on your side, they’re still trying to 
solve ...arootissue [as| to why young people 
might become involved in the youth or crim- 
inal legal system,” Quaranta said. 

Quaranta said she would like to see the 
program administrators define trauma 
broadly and understand there are many 
things that could be traumatic to a child. For 
instance, she said, children of color experi- 
ence trauma just in the course of living their 
everyday lives. 

When traumatized children grow up, they 
too are at risk of winding up in prison, said 
Quaranta. 

“Probably the person whois a perpetrator 
was also a victim at some point,’ Quaranta 
said. “So I think if we could address every- 
body’s trauma, and not pick and choose what 
we want to talk about, and what we want to 
look away from, that would be very import- 
ant.” 


Jessica Bravo is a reporter for The 
Connecticut Mirror (https;//ctmirror. 
org/). Copyright 2022 © The Connecticut 
Mirror. 
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Have You Been 
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Call Attorney John H. Hagel, Jr. 
today at 860-225-3518 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
ESTATE OF Elizabeth Nadeau (22-0017 2) 


The Hon. Michael A. Carrier, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Berlin Probate 
Court, by decree dated March 3, 2022, 
ordered that all claims must be presented 
to the fiduciary at the address below. 
Failure to promptly present any such claim 
may result in the loss of rights to recover 
on such claim. 


Susan |. Meagher, Chief Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 
Jean Louis Nadeau, 291 Linwood Street, 
New Britain, CT 06052 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Diane Fiske (22-00159) 

The Hon. Michael A. Carrier, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Berlin Probate 
Court, by decree dated March 2, 2022, 
ordered that all claims must be presented 
to the fiduciary at the address below. 
Failure to promptly present any such claim 
may result in the loss of rights to recover 
on such claim. 


Susan |. Meagher, Chief Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Laura Karoll, 393 Elton Road, Berlin, CT 
06037 

3/8/22 7162527 


Extra Space Storage will hold a 
public auction to sell personal property 
described below belonging to those in- 
dividuals listed below at the location 
indicated: 

50 Olesen Rd 

Wethersfield CT 06109 

860-266-3184 

Auction Date- March 22, 2022 1:00 PM 
4115 Monique Skyers House goods 
8174 Qaher Salaher House goods 

The auction will be listed and adver- 
tised on  www.storagetreasures.com. 
Purchases must be made with cash only 
and paid at the above referenced facil- 
ity in order to complete the transaction. 
Extra Space Storage may refuse any bid 
and may rescind any purchase up until 
the winning bidder takes possession of 
the personal property. 

3/6, 3/15/2022 (158273 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Carol Marie Pelzer, late of 
HIGGANUM (22-0052) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
16, 2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Helene Yates, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Marc Carotenuto 

Michelle Weems 

c/o PHRANCES LEVERTON SZEWCZYK, 
LAW OFFICE OF PHRANCES L SZEWCZYK, 
100 RIVERVIEW CENTER, SUITE 130, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT 06457 


Extra Space Storage will hold a 
public auction to sell personal property 
described below belonging to those in- 
dividuals listed below at the location 
indicated: 

1156 Cromwell ave Rocky Hill O6067 
860-227-2753 

Auction Date- March 22nd 2022 1:00pm 
184 Joseph J Perez Household goods 
315 Patricia Elaine Bainer Household 
goods 

355 Sonny Fongemie Household goods 
537 Jared Zotta Household Goods 

594 Megan Desorbo Household Goods 
643 Lorenzo Padilla Household Goods 
712 Laurel Burke Household Goods 

814 Yao Zhu Household Goods 

The auction will be listed and adver- 
tised on www.storagetreasures.com. 
Purchases must be made with cash only 
and paid at the above referenced facil- 
ity in order to complete the transaction. 
Extra Space Storage may refuse any bid 
and may rescind any purchase up until 
the winning bidder takes possession of 
the personal property. 

3/8, 3/15/2022 7162770 


State of Connecticut 
Court of Probate, Central Connecticut 
Regional Children’s Probate Court 
District 


NOTICE TO Antonio A. Cardenas 
Cardenas, whose last known residence 
is unknown to the Court. 

Pursuant to an order of Hon. Jeannine 
Lewis, Judge, a hearing will be held at 
Central Connecticut Regional Children’s 
Probate Court, 1501 East Main Street, 
Suite 203, Meriden, CT 06450 on March 
17, 2022 at 8:00 AM on a petition for 
Removal of Guardian of the Person 
concerning a certain minor child born 
on June 17, 2009. The court’s decision 
will affect your interest, if any, as in the 
petition on file more fully appears. 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL: If the above-named 
person wishes to have an attorney, but is 
unable to pay for one, the court will pro- 
vide an attorney upon proof of inability to 
pay. Any such request should be made 
immediately by contacting the court 
office where the hearing is to be held. 


By order of the court 
Philip A. Wright, Jr., Administrative Judge 
3/8/2022 7153813 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
ESTATE OF Glenn W. Swent (22-00173) 


The Hon. Michael A. Carrier, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Berlin Probate 
Court, by decree dated March 3, 2022, 
ordered that all claims must be presented 
to the fiduciary at the address below. 
Failure to promptly present any such claim 
may result in the loss of rights to recover 
on such claim. 


Susan |. Meagher, Chief Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 
Patricia K. Swent, 277 Savage Hill Road, 
Berlin, CT 06037 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Judith P Lentz, Late of 
KILLINGWORTH (22-0099) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
23, 2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Helene Yates, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Thomas L. Lentz 

c/o KRISTEN BROOKE PROUT, RWC LLC 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
330 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, 
CT 06457 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Richard Lee Livingston, Late 
of Haddam, AKA Richard L. Livingston 
(22-0007) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated March 2, 
2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Jacqueline Craco, Assistant Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 
Tory Reilly, 18 Spice Bush Lane, Branford, 
CT 06405 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF JULIE C. DAGLE, late of 
East Hampton AKA Julie Claudell Dagle 
(22-00006) 


The Hon. Jennifer L. Berkenstock, Judge 
of the Court of Probate, District of Region 
# 14 Probate Court, by decree dated 
February 22, 2022, ordered that all claims 
must be presented to the fiduciary at the 
address below. Failure to promptly pres- 
ent any such claim may result in the loss 
of rights to recover on such claim. 


Monika L. Graham, Assistant Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 
Thomas J. Dagle, 15 Summit Street, East 
Hampton, CT 06424 


3/8/22 7162638 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF BARBARA MARIA HANCOCK, 
AKA Barbara Werner Hancock, AKA 
Barbara W. Hancock (17-0373) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
18, 2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Jacqueline Craco, Assistant Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

William |. Hancock 

c/o DAWN M PEARSON, PARKS & 
PEARSON, LLC, 765 EAST MAIN STREET, 
BRANFORD, CT 06405 


3/8/22 7162519 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Harold Thomas Vinton, AKA 
Harold T. Vinton (22-00109) 


The Hon. Michael A. Carrier, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Berlin Probate 
Court, by decree dated March 3, 2022, 
ordered that all claims must be presented 
to the fiduciary at the address below. 
Failure to promptly present any such claim 
may result in the loss of rights to recover 
on such claim. 


Susan |. Meagher, Chief Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 
David PR Vinton, 7O Delahunty Drive, 
Southington, CT 06489 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Ann O. Buttrick, Late of NEW 
YORK (21-0654) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
24, 2021, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Helene Yates, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Sarah Elizabeth Buttrick 

John Ward Buttrick 

c/o ALFRED PITTMAN TIBBETS, BUTLER 
TIBBETTS, LLC, 181 OLD POST ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT, CT 06890 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Barbara K. Aubin, late of OLD 
SAYBROOK (22-0083) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
11, 2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Helene Yates, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Linda A. Wagner 

c/o JONATHAN R AUBIN, KEILY MIRA LAW, 
968 FARMINGTON AVE., SUITE 208, WEST 
HARTFORD, CT 06107 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF Ann O. Buttrick, Late of NEW 
YORK (21-0654) 


The Hon. Jeannine Lewis, Judge of the 
Court of Probate, District of Saybrook 
Probate Court, by decree dated February 
24, 2021, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Helene Yates, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

Sarah Elizabeth Buttrick 

John Ward Buttrick 

c/o ALFRED PITTMAN TIBBETTS, BUTLER 
TIBBETTS, LLC, 181 OLD POST ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT, CT 06890 

3/8/22 7162200 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


ESTATE OF ELIZABETH E. RUGGLES, late 
of East Hampton, AKA ELIZABETH ELLIOTT 
RUGGLES (2141-00375) 


The Hon. Jennifer L. Berkenstock, Judge of 
the Court of Probate, District of Region # 
14 Probate Court, by decree dated March 
2, 2022, ordered that all claims must be 
presented to the fiduciary at the address 
below. Failure to promptly present any 
such claim may result in the loss of rights 
to recover on such claim. 


Suzanne B. Emond, Clerk 


The fiduciary is: 

David N. Ruggles 

c/o SIMON JOEL LEBO, BROWN, 
PAINDIRIS &, SCOTT, 2252 MAIN STREET, 
GLASTONBURY, CT 06033 


3/8/22 7162221 
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Coster-Waldau’s new film put him back in snow 


‘Game of Thrones’ 
actor also co-wrote 
‘Against the Ice’ 


By Lindsey Bahr 


Associated Press 


Winter could have 
been over for Nikolaj 
Coster-Waldau when 
“Game of Thrones” ended 
in 2019, but the Danish star 
put himself back in the 
snow for his latest adven- 
ture, “Against the Ice.” 

The film, now stream- 
ing on Netflix, follows the 
wild saga of Denmark’s 
Ejnar Mikkelsen, a captain, 
explorer and author who 
set out in 1909 to recover 
the maps and journals of 
a failed Artic expedition 
a few years prior. At stake 
was a dispute over North- 
east Greenland, which the 
U.S. had claimed and which 
the Dutch were attempt- 
ing to invalidate by proving 
that Greenland was one 
island. Mikkelsen had only 
his sled dogs and one inex- 
perienced mate at his side 
for the mission, which kept 
getting more complicated. 

It’s a project that has 
been with Coster-Wal- 
dau for almost a decade. 
Director Peter Flinth, a 
friend from school, sent 
him Mikkelsen’s book 
“Two Against the Ice” to 
consider. Flinth had heard 
about it from the Queen 
of Denmark Margrethe II 
who had mentioned to 
Flinth that it might make a 
good movie. Coster-Waldau 
agreed and not only does he 
star in the film, but he also 
co-wrote the script with his 
longtime friend and collab- 
orator Joe Derrick. 

“Tt was a long journey. It 
was a complicated book to 
adapt,” Coster-Waldau, 51, 
said in a recent interview. 
“T’ve always loved survival 
stories, explorers who go 
to unknown places. It’s 


CELEBRITIES 





Nikolaj Coster-Waldau, seen March 2 in New York, co-wrote the new film in which he also stars, “Against the Ice;’ about Ejnar 
Mikkelsen, an explorer who set out in 1909 to recover the maps and journals of a failed Artic expedition. SCOTT GRIES/INVISION 


exciting. But what really 
caught me here was it was 
an unusual combination. 
Normally both men would 
have had the same ambi- 
tions and hopes, but here 
one of them was a famous 
explorer, and the other was 
literally just a mechanic. 
This is what actually saves 
them, that they were so 
different.” 

They shot on location on 
glaciers mostly in Iceland, 
some in Greenland, and 
relied minimally on CGI. 
In casting Joe Cole as 
Mikkelsen’s very green 
companion Iver Iversen, 
the filmmakers warned 


the actor that the condi- 
tions would be harsh and 
comforts minimal. (There 
was abus people could go 
to to get out of the elements 
for a bit, but no personal 
trailers on the glacier.) 

At one point, Netflix 
sent back a note on foot- 
age they had seen worried 
that they were overdoing 
it with the snow and ice 
on his beard, not realizing 
that it was neither makeup 
nor effects — it was real. 
Funnily enough, Coster- 
Waldau said his fur period 
costumes proved warmer 
than the modern arctic gear 
that much of the crew was 


‘Lost Daughter’ wins Spirits’ top prizes 


From news services 


Maggie Gyllenhaal’s 
“The Lost Daughter,” 
“Drive My Car” and 
“Summer of Soul” were 
among the big winners at 
the 37th Film Independent 
Spirit Awards on Sunday. 

The ceremony hosted by 
Nick Offerman and Megan 
Mullally was held ina 
tent by the beach in Santa 
Monica, California. 

Gyllenhaal won best 
feature, director and best 
screenplay for her adapta- 
tion of the Elena Ferrante 
novel “The Lost Daughter.” 

Through tears, Gyllen- 
haal said that more than 
anything she believes in 
love. She was effusive in 
her praise for her crew. 
“You were the first people 
to tell me I was a direc- 
tor,’ she said. “Thank you 
to Netflix — I can’t even 
believe this — for your 
support. ... Nobody ever 
makes their first movie 
and comes out loving their 
financiers.” 

To be considered for 
the Spirit Awards, films 
must have cost less than 
$22.5 million to make. 

Japan’s “Drive My Car” 
picked up best interna- 
tional feature. “Summer 
of Soul,” about the Harlem 
Cultural Festival of 1969, 
won best documentary. 

Taylour Paige won best 
female lead for “Zola,” 
which was based ona 
Twitter thread about a 
wild trip to Florida. Simon 
Rex won best male lead for 
playing an ex-porn star in 
Sean Baker’s “Red Rocket.” 

Troy Kotsur won best 
supporting actor for his 
role in “CODA.” Best 
supporting female went to 
Ruth Negga, for her turn in 
Rebecca Hall’s “Passing.” 

“Squid Game’s” Lee 
Jung-jae took home best 
male performance in anew 
scripted series. 


UN envoy Jolie in Yemen: 
Hollywood actor Angelina 
Jolie on Sunday visited 
war-wrecked Yemen 

to show solidarity with 
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Maggie Gyllenhaal accepts the award for best director at 
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the Spirit Awards on Sunday. JORDAN STRAUSS/INVISION 


displaced families in hopes 
of mobilizing support for 
an upcoming fundraising 
conference, the United 
Nations said. Jolie, who is 
special envoy for the U.N. 
on refugee issues, landed 
in Aden to meet with fami- 
lies and refugees there. 
The U.N. refugee agency 
said it hopes that Jolie’s 
visit would draw attention 
to growing humanitarian 
needs in Yemen, the Arab 
World’s poorest country, 
ahead of the annual High 
Level Pledging Conference 
for Yemen on March 16. 


Actor Ryan dies: Mitch- 
ell Ryan, 88, who played 
a villainous general in the 
first “Lethal Weapon” 
movie, a ruthless busi- 
nessman on TV’s “Santa 
Barbara” and had charac- 
ter roles on the soap opera 
“Dark Shadows” and the 
1990s sitcom “Dharma & 
Greg,” died Friday. He died 
of congestive heart failure 
at his Los Angeles home, 
according to his step- 
daughter, Denise Freed. 
Ryan’s career spanned 
more than a half-century 
in film and TV, beginning 
with an uncredited role in 
the 1958 Robert Mitchum 
film “Thunder Road.” 


‘The Batman’ exceeds 
expectations: “The 
Batman,” starring Robert 
Pattinson, grossed $128.5 
million in North America 
in its opening weekend, 
according to studio esti- 
mates Sunday. 

The latest relaunch of 
the comic book charac- 
ter is well above Warner 
Bros. conservative esti- 
mates, which had the film 
pegged for a debut in the 
$90 million range. It’s 
the best opening of 2022 
and the second best of 
the pandemic, though it’s 
more than $100 million 
shy of “Spider-Man: No 
Way Home’s” $260 million 
opening weekend in 
December. Internationally, 
“The Batman” earned $120 
million, bringing its global 
total to $248.5 million. 


March 8 birthdays: Saxo- 
phonist George Coleman is 
87. Actor Micky Dolenz is 
77. Bassist Randy Meisner 
is 76. Singer Peggy March 
is 74, Pianist Billy Childs 

is 65. Journalist Lester 
Holt is 63. Actor Camryn 
Manheim is 61. Actor Fred- 
die Prinze Jr. is 46. Actor 
James Van Der Beek is 45. 
Singer Kameelah Williams 
is 44. 


wearing. 

The film’s debut is 
a full circle moment 
for Coster-Waldau and 
Flinth, who over 30 years 
ago brought one of their 
student short films to 
New York, hoping it might 
open the doors to Holly- 
wood magically. They got 
a screening room some- 
where on Broadway and 
some friends showed up. 
It was a fun night but not 
exactly a career changer. 
But it made the premiere 
of “Against the Ice” at the 
Paris Theater recently even 
more poignant for the long- 
time friends. 







“The fact that Nikolaj 
and I kept working on this 
story for so long is proof 
that it had enough material 
and substance to make it 
into a great movie,’ Flinth 
said. 

Friendship has been a 
theme of the whole project, 
both in the story itself and 
in the fact that Coster-Wal- 
dau and Derrick made their 
creative partnership official 
afew years ago, founding 
Ill Kippers Productions. It 


was actually seeing “Game 


of Thrones” showrunners 


David Benioff and D.B. 
Weiss work together that 


inspired him to start the 


company. 

“T was like, wow, imagine 
going to work every day 
with your best friend,” he 
said. 

“Game of Thrones” 
took up a lot of air in the 
culture when it was on, but 
Coster-Waldau has always 
been aware that there is life 
outside of Jaime Lannis- 
ter. He started on the HBO 
show at age 41, after he was 
already a major star in his 
country and had had some 
big breaks and disappoint- 
ments in Hollywood. It was 
ona trip where he found 
he’d lost out on the lead 
role in “John Carter” that 
he found out he’d booked 
a pilot about dragons. 
Though it might not have 
seemed like it at the time, it 
turned out to have been the 
best-case scenario. 

“Game of Thrones” 
provided stability and 
renown and made hima 
household name in the 
U.S. But even during the 
eight-season run, he was 
always doing other proj- 
ects. The only difference 
now is he doesn’t have a 
few months of his year 
blocked off to go film in 
Belfast, and he has a little 
more time to write. 

“T love acting. I love 
getting jobs as an actor,” he 
said. “But what we’re doing 
now is so much fun and 
so interesting, just to get 
in from the beginning of a 
story and help create it.” 

And next up he has a 
multipart Audible drama 
that Derrick wrote and 
he performs in debut- 
ing sometime in May. He 
describes it as an “old- 
school radio play.” But first, 
he’s enjoying the moment 


with “Against the Ice.” 


“There is just sucha 
sense of accomplishment 
and pride in this movie, 


because it was not an easy 


one to make,” he said. “Our 
ambitions were so high.” 


ASK AMY 


By Amy Dickinson 


askamy@amydickinson.com Twitter@askingamy 


Mother wonders if boyfriend is too curious 


Dear Amy: Should I have 
to tell my boyfriend every 


single place I go during the 


day? He'll get home and 
ask me how my day was 
and what I did during the 
day. 

Sometimes I just want 
to go get out of the house. 


I’m a mother of two young 


boys. My oldest is in 
school, and I’m at home 
with my youngest. 


I get the whole “respect” 


thing. I’m very respectful 


to my boyfriend. I love him 


very much. 

I can see that if I was 
going to places that were 
inappropriate, this could 
get me into trouble with 
him, but I’m not. Some- 
times I’ll just take my 
youngest to the Goodwill, 
or up the street to visit my 
parents’ house. 

My boyfriend tells 
me he feels that I lie to 
him because I don’t tell 
him these things that my 
youngest and I do while 
he’s at work. 

I trust him, even though 
I just got out of an abusive 
relationship with a narcis- 
sist a year ago. 

The guy I’m dating now 
was the one who brought 
it to light that I was in an 
abusive relationship. 

I still have a lot of things 
I need to work out within 
myself, but I just don’t 
want anyone else to try to 
control me. 

What do you think? 

— Unsure 


Dear Unsure: “How was 
your day?” and “What did 
you guys do today?” are 


both simple and respectful 


conversation-starters. 
The red flag here is if 
your boyfriend accuses 
you of “lying,” when you 
neglect to fill in every 
detail of how you spent 
your time during the day. 


Ask him — does he 
need or expect a complete 
accounting of how you 
spent your time, and if so 
— why? 

Given that you 
are recently out ofa 
controlling or abusive rela- 
tionship, it seems too soon 
for you to be in another 
serious relationship, 
especially if you and your 
boyfriend are cohabiting. 

You have gone from 
one serious relationship 
directly into another one. 

You really do need to 
give yourself time to work 
on some personal issues, 
and the person you are 
with (when the time is 
right) should not only trust 
you, but should value your 
judgment, strength and 
independence. 


Dear Amy: I married in 
1980, at agel7, three days 
after graduating high 
school. I have spent all 
the time since caring for 
husband, children and 
grandchildren. 

I’ll be 60 this year, and 
this will mark two years 
of living alone for the first 
time. I’m nota fan. 

I don’t know the rules 
of dating, especially in this 
pandemic. 

Can you offer any advice 
or resource that can help? 

Going to church to find 
a date just sounds wrong 
to me. I don’t drink, so that 
knocks me out of the bar 
scene. I have an online ad 
up, but so far it just seems 
to attract scammers and 
ghosters. Your ideas? 

— Senior Single 


Dear Senior: My first idea 
is for my next business: a 
new algorithm that some- 
how prevents the dreaded 
“shosting” phenomenon. 
In terms of online 
matching, I am not sure 


what you mean by an 
“online ad,’ but I suggest 
that you try a variety of 
dating sites until you find 
one that results in a better 
yield for you (Match.com 
and Eharmony.com both 
ranked high in a 2021 US 
News ranking of sites for 
seniors). 

Online matching is... 

a numbers game, unfor- 
tunately, and the phrase 
“kiss some frogs” comes to 
mind. Have a friend review 
your profile to make sure it 
reflects you at your best. 

More important than 
matching with a romantic 
partner at 60 is for you to 
enrich your life. Go hiking, 
biking or bird watching. 
Enroll in a class at your 
local community college. 
Volunteer to prepare and 
serve food for the hungry. 

Do not do these things to 
meet men. Do these things 
to find yourself. 

Also, if you do not like 
living alone, consider 
taking in a roommate or 
two. The Golden Girls were 
really onto something. 


Dear Amy: “Stuck with 
Memories” needed sugges- 
tions for getting rid of 
items. I enjoy my local 
“Buy Nothing” group 
through Facebook. 

Many people in my 
neighborhood group are 
crafters and always looking 
for things to repurpose. 

— Landfill Avoidant 


Dear Avoidant: Several 
readers have recom- 
mended “Buy Nothing” 
groups for people looking 
to downsize. What a great 
idea! 


Copyright 2022 by Amy 
Dickinson 


Distributed by Tribune 
Content Agency 
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TV REVIEW 


Doc ‘Lucy and Desi’ can’t best an earlier movie 


1993 ‘Home Movie’ 
from daughter of 
Ball, Arnaz tops 
Poehler’s entry 


By Nina Metz 
Chicago Tribune 


With the premiere of 
the documentary “Lucy 
and Desi” directed by 
Amy Poehler on Amazon, 
the streaming platform is 
home now to three proj- 
ects about Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz. It joins the 
release this past fall of the 
embarrassingly bad biopic 
from Aaron Sorkin (“Being 
the Ricardos” starring 
Nicole Kidman and Javier 
Bardem) and, on the other 
end of the spectrum, the 
wonderfully complex and 
compelling 1993 docu- 
mentary “Lucy and Desi: A 
Home Movie,” made by the 
couple’s daughter, Lucie 
Arnaz. 

Of the three films, 
Poehler’s effort falls some- 
where in the middle, at 
once superfluous but 
sincere in its efforts to cele- 
brate and also understand 
the duo who would change 
television forever, but hada 
famously difficult marriage 
as well, which would end, 
after two decades together, 
in 1960. Poehler is entirely 
off-camera for this effort 
and you can understand 
with her extensive career 
as acomedic performer 
— as well as a celebrity 
marriage of her own, to 
Will Arnett, which also 
ended in divorce — why she 
might have a natural affin- 
ity for Ball’s story. 

But the relationship at 
the film’s center remains a 
combustible mystery. 

Lucie Arnaz was inter- 
viewed for Poehler’s docu- 
mentary (she’s identified 
here by her married name, 
Lucie Arnaz Luckinbill) 
and her observations seem 
to have mellowed in the 
years since she made her 
own film. Or maybe that’s 
because of the questions 
Poehler chose to ask or the 
decisions she made in edit- 


TVO&A 


This image released by Amazon shows Lucille B 


ing. Either way, the project 
glosses over the surface, 
compared with “A Home 
Movie,” which is compas- 
sionate but straightforward 
about the nuances and 
human flaws of the couple 
in question. 

Where the 1993 docu- 
mentary is rooted in footage 
from grainy home movies, 
Poehler’s “Lucy and Desi” 
relies on old cassettes. “My 
parents had these tapes, 
these audiotapes that they 
kept,” Arnaz Luckinbill tells 
her. Why did they make 
these tapes? For whom? We 
never learn the back story; 
the tapes (which serve as 
voice-over narration in the 
film) are discussed briefly at 
the top of “Lucy and Desi” 
and then never mentioned 
again. 

What the new docu- 
mentary offers are the 
occasional details that 
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often aren’t part of the 
lore, including Ball’s expe- 
riences as head of their 
studio, Desilu Productions. 
It was arole she took on 
after their divorce, when 
Ball bought out Arnaz’s 
shares and became pres- 
ident. But it wasn’t a 

job she relished. We see 
footage of her behind the 
scenes talking with two 
male colleagues, hashing 
out a problem with light- 
ing and shadows. It looks 
like a typical workplace 
back-and-forth, of people 
huddled together, brows 
furrowed. And then one 
of the men decides he’s 
had enough of her ques- 
tions: “I don’t know how 
to light a scene without 
lights. Period.” Ball has 
her arms crossed, and 
when he says this, her eyes 
dart in a flicker of annoy- 
ance: “No, I’m not asking 


Why is it hard to hear dialogue? 


By Rich Heldenfels 


Tribune News Service 


Q: On pretty much every 
show, there is “music” in 
the background; I would 
prefer to call it noise. The 
“music” often drowns out 
the speech and makes it 
difficult to hear. Is therea 
cure for this, please? 

A: This question is asked 
more than any other. And 
your dilemma doesn’t just 
involve TV. Ben Pearson of 
SlashFilm recently wrote a 
detailed discussion of why 
movie dialogue can be hard 
to hear in theaters as well 
as on your home screen. 
Some of the reasons Pear- 
son covered included 
filmmakers deliberately 
making the sound difficult 
for artistic reasons, film- 
makers’ lack of knowledge 
about getting good sound, 
ever more complicated 
movie technology, and the 
differences needed when 
mixing a movie’s sound 
for theaters, streaming 
and home theater systems. 
Among other things, Pear- 
son concluded that “if 

the processes of captur- 
ing, creating and shaping 
great sound were better 
understood throughout 
the industry, substantial 
steps to improving those 
processes could be imple- 
mented.” 

All those problems can 
affect your TV, too. And 
with music, keep in mind 
that the show has paid for 
that music and wants to 
highlight it, and the show’s 
makers often believe the 
music adds to the drama 
of a scene. Considering the 
speed at which TV shows 
are often made, the sound 
may have been mixed hast- 
ily and imperfectly. Or the 
broadcaster may not have 
been careful with its audio 
settings. Then wonder 
about the audio quality in 
your TV set, since it’s long 
been argued that some TV 
speakers are not up to the 
task of modern sound. Or 
you may need to look at the 
TV settings to see if they let 





In some cases, the sound on a TV show may have been mixed 


hastily, making it hard to hear the dialogue. DREAMSTIME 


you reconfigure the audio. 
My TCL television sets 
come with an audio setting 
called “dialog enhancer” to 
help with this problem. 

If you have ahome 
theater or other exter- 
nal speakers, a low-tech 
solution may be moving 
the speakers in relation to 
where you sit. (Another 
low-tech idea: Turn on 
closed captions.) 

The music versus 
dialogue problem declined 
when we made the switch 
from speakers to a sound 
bar. When I talked about 
this once before, a reader 
recommended a speaker 
from Zvox called the Accu- 
voice, which uses a type 
of hearing-aid technology 
to pull dialogue out of the 
soundtrack. But even with 
a home theater or a sound 
bar, you may have to work 
with the settings to find 
the best balance. 

Finally, there may be 
human factors. Older 
folks are less accustomed 
to aloud music mix than 
younger viewers who 
grew up with it. While 
some readers have said 
the problem is not their 
hearing, another said his 
test “found serious hearing 
loss.” 


Q: When will “Yellowstone” 
season four be available 
on Peacock? Will “1883” 
stream on Peacock or 
another service? 

A: 1 have mentioned before 


that finding “Yellowstone” 
can be confusing because 
it airs first on the Para- 
mount Network but does 
not stream on Paramountt+. 
Instead, as you noted, 

its streaming home is 
Peacock, and that’s where 
you will find the fourth 
season of “Yellowstone” 
beginning on March 28. 
However, “1883,” a prequel 
to “Yellowstone,” is 
streaming on Paramountt+. 


Q: | have been trying to 
find the name of a movie 
starring Rock Hudson and 
Tony Franciosa. Hudson 
was developing a new car, 
and Franciosa comes into 
the picture, and thereisa 
scene where they contact 
the owners of the cars and 
recall them so that they 
can get them all back to 
the manufacturer. 

A: There is 21978 mini- 
series called “Wheels,” or 
“Arthur Hailey’s Wheels” 
because it is based ona 
Hailey novel. It involves 
an auto company, and 
Hudson and Franciosa are 
in the cast. 1am not sure 
where to find it, but I hope 
that having a title can help 
your search in the future. 


Do you have a question 

or comment about 
entertainment past, present 
and future? Write to Rich 
Heldenfels, P.O. Box 417, 
Mogadore, OH 44260, 

or brenfels@gmail.com. 
Letters may be edited. 


all and Desi Arn 
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that,” she says firmly as 


she walks away, disgusted 


by his passive-aggressive 


comment. “I’m not suggest- 
ing that.” She’s the head of 


the studio, and this is how 


her employee is talking to 
her, with open sarcasm. 


When referring to this 


period in her life, Carol 
Burnett recalls that Ball 
once told her: “Kid, that’s 


when they put the ‘s’ on the 


end of my last name.” 
Poehler also pauses to 


let us consider the star- 
tling invasion of privacy 
the pair experienced when 
Ball took a pregnancy test. 
Apparently, gossip colum- 
nist Walter Winchell had 


a spy in the lab and broke 


the news on his radio show 
that she was indeed preg- 

nant before even the couple 
were informed themselves. 
This story comes up briefly 


in Arnaz Luckinbill’s film 








as well, but Poehler takes a 
moment to underscore just 
how galling and violating 
Winchell’s behavior actu- 
ally was. 

Even so, watching “Lucy 
and Desi,’ you’re left with 
so many unanswered ques- 
tions about the texture of 
their marriage. What did 
it look like behind closed 
doors — the good times and 
the bad and everything in 
between? 

For a better sense of 
who they were, together 
and individually, 1993’s “A 
Home Movie” remains the 
one to watch. The inter- 
views Arnaz Luckinbill 
includes (with friends and 
colleagues) flesh out just 
how complicated things 
really were: The couple 
was dazzling! But their 
marriage was difficult. 
They had so much fun 
together until ultimately 


HOROSCOPES 


Tarot.com 


Aries (March 21-April19): 
You’ve got alot of people 
clamoring for your atten- 
tion today. Try to link up 
with some friends, and get 
together to make a differ- 
ence. Mars is also empha- 
sizing community service, 
so setting up a food drive 
or donating a few hours 
will be worth it! 


Taurus (April 20-May 20): 
You could make progress 
at the speed of light today, 
helping you cut through 
the fog and climb the 
ladder quicker. It’s a great 
day to unveil any projects 
you’ve been working on, so 
if youre sitting on a great 
idea, consider this the time 
to pitch it to any poten- 
tially interested people. 


Gemini (May 21-June 20): 
There’s an opportunity 
for you to get aligned with 
your vision of yourself 
today, helping you evolve 
into the next stage of your 
existence. Create a list of 
things you would like to 
manifest in your life, pref- 


erably things that force you 


to grow and change, then 
start tackling them! 


Cancer (June 21-July 22): 
Life might feel a bit more 
intense today than usual, 
which could make it feel 
like someone turned the 
temperature up quite a few 
degrees. Boundaries can 
dissolve at the drop ofa 


hat, so try to get clear about 


what you want unless you 
want to get dragged along 
by someone else. 


TODAY IN 
HISTORY 


Associated Press 


On March 8, 1618, German 
astronomer Johannes 
Kepler devised his third 
law of planetary motion. 


In 1965, the United States 
landed its first combat 
troops in South Vietnam. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22): Your 
connections take on a new 
importance today, orient- 
ing your focus toward the 
people in your contacts. 
Whether it’s a loved one, 
friend, or business associ- 
ate, someone is bound to 
play a major role in your 
life. It’s time to focus on 
forming dynamic duos 
rather than making it a solo 
show. 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): 
You can aim high and 

still keep your feet on the 
ground. Look toward your 
future goals, but tend to 
the nuts and bolts in order 
for the whole machine 

to work as efficiently as 
possible. Focus on making 
little changes and improve- 
ments that will result ina 
big shift down the line. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): 
There are no limits on 
what you can achieve 
now, especially manifest- 
ing your desires, making it 
easier for you to get clear 
about what you want. 
Whether it’s a day of pure 
fun or something more 
intense, the planets are 
encouraging you to chase 
everything you desire. 


Scorpio (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): 
You could take a deep dive 
today, so don’t be surprised 
if things feel rather 
emotional. Stick close 

to home, because there 

is going to be a matter 
demanding your attention! 
You’ve got the abilities to 
handle whatever comes 
your way, whether it’s seri- 
ous or lighthearted. 


In1971, Joe Frazier 
defeated Muhammad Ali 
by decision in what was 
billed as “The Fight of 
the Century” at Madison 
Square Garden in New 
York. 


In 1983, in a speech to the 
National Association of 
Evangelicals convention in 
Orlando, Florida, President 
Ronald Reagan referred to 
the Soviet Union as an “evil 
empire.” 


they didn’t. There was a lot 
of love there. Eventually 
considerable professional 
success. But also a good 
deal of regret and unhap- 
piness. 

There was Ball’s discom- 
bobulated childhood, as 
well as Arnaz’s disrupted 
teenage years when his 
family, stripped of their 
wealth and influence, fled 
Cuba for the United States. 
But I have yet to see a film 
try to contextualize Arnaz’s 
fame as a white Cuban 
man who introduced the 
conga — with its specifically 
Afro-Cuban origins — to 
the U.S. Years earlier, his 
father, as mayor of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, had in fact 
banned the conga in their 
hometown, calling it “one of 
those scientifically inexpli- 
cable regressions toward 
a dark past.” Was Arnaz’s 
later embrace of the conga 
an act of defiance? Or some- 
thing opportunistic, along 
the lines of cultural appro- 
priation? That’s a knot 
worth unraveling. 

Poehler’s film only glanc- 
ingly acknowledges Arnaz’s 
alcoholism, and it does not 
address Ball’s tendency to 
withdraw and her grow- 
ing feelings of bitterness. 
In 1993, Arnaz Luckinbill 
seemed more willing to let 
some uncomfortable truths 
come out, if only because 
it painted a more compli- 
cated and human picture 
of her parents beyond the 
fame and glamour and 
buoyant exuberance gener- 
ated by “I Love Lucy.” 

TV is always a fantasy, 
though, and nobody knows 
that better than a kid raised 
in Hollywood. 

“These were people 
trying desperately to be 
a family,’ she says in the 
earlier film, “and there 
are no perfect families out 
there. There aren’t. And the 
fact that we’re haunted by 
‘The Donna Reed Show’ 
and ‘Father Knows Best’ 
is not areason to expect 
your family to be like that, 
because nobody’s is.” 


Where to watch: Amazon 
Prime 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 
21): There’s a social mood 
to the day, one that wants 
you to get out and about 
and connect. These two 
planets are bringing more 
opportunities right to your 
front door — or at least 
extremely close by. Call 
up a friend or someone 
special and see if they care 
to join you for a night on 
the town! 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 
19): You’ve probably got 
at least one eye on your 
finances today, if not both 
firmly planted on them. 
Manifest some money. You 
could come up with the 
perfect idea to increase 
your revenue stream or 
perhaps land a new client 
who will earn you a nice 
paycheck in the process. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): 
You may have a delight- 
fully fun day ahead of you, 
helping you see the posi- 
tive side of everything. 
These two will forma 
beautiful trine that sends 
sparks of joy across the 
skies and right into your 
life, so take this as a sign 
that you can do as you 
please. 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20): 
A chance to relax and go 
with the flow is waiting 
for you right now. You’re 
being invited to take your 
foot off the gas and just 
coast along. Give yourself 
permission to check out 
from life. Today is about 
self-care — you can get 
back to reality and every- 
one else’s problems later. 


In1999, baseball Hall of 
Famer Joe DiMaggio died 
at age 84. 


In 2004, Iraq’s Governing 
Council signed a landmark 
interim constitution. 


In 2014, Malaysia Airlines 
Flight MH370, a Boeing 
777 with 239 people on 
board, vanished during a 
flight, setting off a massive 


and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful search. 
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BONUS PUZZLE PAGE 


An extra array of word games, search and Jumble. Want more? Play online at PlayJumble.com Cee 


Scan QR code to play online. 








WORD SEARCH 
Wordsearch: u-two “i 


Can you find all the words hidden in the grid? Read backwards or forwards, up or down, or 
diagonally. The words will always be in a straight line. Cross them off the list as you find them. 


SUDOKU 


evel: (TE Ie 


Complete the grid so each row, column and 
3-by-3 box (in bold borders) contains every 
digit 1 to 9. For strategies on how to solve Sudoku, 













by Jacqueline E. Mathews 


eer] 


ett | 


PPE | Lee Tt 


Created by Jacqueline E. Mathews 


ACROSS 
1 Woods or Caan 














KBO 
ThA 


all 


ert 
Zee 


1/8/17 


DJE|Mjo|ciRIAlcly 


44 Very proper and unwilling to ARROW WORDS 


change 





ww: 














visit www.sudoku.org.uK. H UBBUBS5S Q SMN URTURE Z 
NS2Z2LXAQUORUMNOPUCE 
XAZLOUTRUNUCY RNODR Z 
FPMODLS UTURECUREUVA 
TAUOUUPKNN FS KS TWU OX 
VC TTNGXKMEEUNCURL F U 
RRUUJUOURNLUFWSMUN 
S FAMOREURH CV FUTUGUJU 
URLUUUTMTYRMXS1I1RUS 
BAULQtLS UAKU‘FUK PME U 
© 2017 The Mepham Group. Distributed by Tribune Content Agency. All rights res U U N qT U O U U L E M G | S S U J A 
BOGELE RBFCNYMS UY ULS UERHL 
rue aenmecaran | WordWheel pee eee eee 
me ae iar erent Rau erty | RRKUTRUATXUAUTUMN 
word finds, crossing out common words. 
BORG SCALE KRTNG OoSLE VNLNTUSNUIANMNNV U D I 
C3 letters = 1 point ) = 
Gress=Zper=) 101-150 = Export AOQOUTPUTDGCMUS KOTRQ 
61-100 = Pro 
Geweszenmns) 31- 30= Rook PETUTUGWUCUS EFULU U 
CB letters = 10 points ) = = Amateur 
Geites= isons) 0-10 = Try again SUBDUEDURUNSUNGMME 
sec areal eae AUBURN FULCRUM MUUMUU TUMULT 
of letters. Can you find them? 
Find AT LEAST SIX TREES in the grid AUGUR FUTURE NURTURE TUTU 
of letters. AUGUST GURU OUTPUT UNCURL 3 
AUTUMN HUBBUB OUTRUN UNCUT £ 
BUNKUM HUMDRUM PURSUE UNFURL : 
CAUCUS HUMUS QUEUE UNIQUE é 
Insert the missing letter to complete an eight-letter CULTURE LUXURY QUORUM UNSUNG 4 
word reading clockwise or counterclockwise. CUMULUS MUCUS RUCKUS UNUSUAL a 
eG aoe Content Agenc’ Leaner i =a ae 7 . _ ~~ XULHSIYE : 
Sere iene ie ees — FONEdS Vd F1dVN INild Wivd Wid ©2020 Knight Features. Distributed by Tribune Content Agency. 12/18 DUGOUT MURMUR SUBDUE USEFUL s 
FATUOUS MUSEUM SUBURB USURP ; 
FUGUE MUTUAL SUTURE USURY § 
TV CROSSWORD JUMBLE 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
AES iL by David L. Hoyt and Jeff Knurek 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, 
to form four ordinary words. 


POITV 


( Za 
NAINA AI 

©2016 Tribune Content Agency, LLC 
All Rights Reserved. 












Va 
iN 


"SUDFEE 


oy} UN} 
ued sioAejd 


WHEN THEY PRINTED THE 
CARTOON UPSIDE DOWN ON 
APRIL FOOLS’ DAY, 
SOME PEOPLE --- 


Check out the new, free JUST JUMBLE app 


\ YN 





Now arrange the circled letters 
to form the surprise answer, as 
suggested by the above cartoon. 


. YN VW WV VV WY ON 
print anewer nero: ( YX XL 1X. 
NLA ARK AINA LAIN LAIN LAAN] 

Jumbles: PIVOT PRIMP DEFUSE WEALTH 


Answer: When they printed the cartoon upside down 
on April Fools’ Day, some people — FLIPPED 


Va 
IN 


\ 
Z| 








6 “The __”; Efrem Zimbalist Jr. 
series 
9 Household appliance brand 
10 Singer Hayes 
12 Long-winded 
13 “__ Night Lights” 
14 Zoom down snowy slopes 
15 Red Skelton’s ___ 
Kadiddlehopper 
16 Anthem opening 
19 Film director Preminger 
23 Hard fat used in cooking 
24 Actor __ McDonough 
25 “The __ Kid”; movie for Pat 


Morita 
28 North African desert 
30 Tel _, Israel 


31 Actress Blanchett 

32 Easy to handle 

33 “Touched by an __” 

34 “Cougar __” 

36 Stein or Stiller 

39 Series for Nathan Fillion 
42 Stockholm fellow 


m | || 


fis 
Mi 
|O| 
IN| 
TIE 
B | 
RI 


2 |>|=I 


wel IMDUNe VCOMLeMl AQECy, LLU 


All Rights Reserved. 





KIDNEWS FUN & GAMES 





45 Character on “The Simpsons” 

46 Actor Somerhalder 

47 Felix __; role on “The Odd 
Couple” 


DOWN 

Highest-grossing film of 1975 
Run __; go berserk 

Role on “Code Black” 
“Pirates of the Caribbean: At 
World’s __”; Johnny Depp film 
“_ Yes to the Dress” 
Passing craze 

Sheep’s comment 

8 Like dangerous winter roads 
10 Anger 


NO O1 ROD — 


11 Actor on “The Big Bang Theory” 


13 “lll Away” 

15 “_ on a Hot Tin Roof” 

17 Gilligan’s living quarters 

18 “We're off to__ the Wizard...” 

20 Actress Leoni 

21 Street paver’s goo 

22 Ending for Motor or pay 

25 Actress Dennings of “2 Broke 
Girls” 

26 __ Gardner 

27 Curved edge 

28 Hang limply 

29 Dined 

31 Network for Anderson Cooper 

33 Sense of wonderment 

35 “The New Adventures of __ 
Christine” 


37 “The __ of Night”; soap opera of 


old 
38 __ -do-well; bum 
39 Series for George Eads, once 
40 “One Day __ Time” 
41 Actress Laura __ Giacomo 
42 Univ. in Dallas 
43 Obi-__ Kenobi 


Fill in the grid using the clues provided in the direction of the arrows. When complete, unscramble 


the letters in the circles to reveal a mystery word. 
Physicist 


'What a 


kidder!' Binged on 


fo 
HMe@er 
auiy'| | - 


"American | Rainbow Without a 
ear maker contract 
a 


Records 


Toledo's 


state Told tales 


Big shot 
Leaning 


Cold drink 
brand 
Old 
stories 


ae 


Little dog 
Containing 
Standard nothing 


Queen of 
Carthage 


Freudian 


topics Cut wood 


Aspect 


CERRMEE 
| Cy fe 


5 
rO 


Greeting 
in Rio 


Display a 
notice 
publicly 


Center X | . n 
O ! 


Warhol 
subject 


6/13/20 
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Peanuts By Charles M. Schulz Dilbert By Scott Adams 


YOU'VE GOT A CAP 
I LIKE TO MATCH 
t) \_ON_ SOUR HEAD... A GLOVE . MY MANAGEMENT 
K 














THAT’S AS 
TERRIFIC, SOON 
BUT CAN WE AS THE 

GET BACK TO 
CLOUDS 
MY ANNUAL BREAK 
PERFORMANCE 


FOR EXAMPLE, IF 
I NEED TO DELIVER 
BAD NEWS, IT WAIT 
FOR A SUNNY DAY SO 
IT DOESN'T STING 
AS MUCH. 


HOW CAN 
YOU BE 


PRACTICES TO THE 
WEATHER. 


@SCOTTADAMSSAYS 


REVIEW? 





DILBERT.COM 


( 


2022 Scott Adams, Inc./Dist. by Andrews McMeel 
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Gil Thorp By Neal Rubin and Frank McLaughlin 
1 SS THEN SHE 
WEE HAVE A LOT OF SAID, “BUT IF 

, ——_ WORK AHEAD BEFORE YOU HAVE A 


YOU'RE READY FOR FLITURE 
\ COLLEGE BASKET- THERE, IT’S 
ee IN THE BACK- 
O 


erved 


| SO WE'LL BE DOING 
— BALL-HANOLING 
DRILLS AFTER 
PRACTICE. GOT IT. 


© 2022 Tribune Coment Agency, LLC All Rights Res 


MY PRESCRIPTION 
FOR HAPPINESS... YOU TEND TO GRAVITATE TOWARD 


THINGS LIKE CHARCOAL RATHER 
THAN MORE PRECISE TOOLS y 


LIKE MECHANICAL PENCILS, 
| LIKE PUTTING zon) 





MECHANICAL PENCILS REQUIRE 
MORE PATIENCE, | LIKE THAT 
YOU'RE TRYING DIFFERENT 
MEDIUMS! 


(M OPEN TO 
ALOT OF 


MARKS QUICKLY. 
so THING... 


© 2022 by North America Syndicate, Inc. World Rights reserved 


Distributed by Andrews McMeel! Syndication 


/ 
oe 















WE NEVER NOT EVERYONE THOUGHT h/ YEAH. THEY KINDA ¥ 
AVE TO READ YOU STOLE THE DOGGO E| HAVE TO,THOUGH. 
TWINS IDEA, SARAH. Z P\ I THINK IT'S A RULE. £ 

BELIEVED IN YOU -- AND : 

YOUR PARENTS CERTAINLY 


WHAT DO YOU THINK 
OF BETSY'S BOOK CLUBF 





©22 MacNelly-Dist. by King Features-SHOECOMICS.COM 
‘peniases SIYBIYy POM “DUl ‘aeoIPUAS eoUaWIY YON Aq zZ7Z0ZO 
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Judge Parker By Woody Wilson and Mike Manley 


Zr \{ We JUST Locate AND IF IT IS PARKER, SHE COULD BE 
7" LEADING US RIGHT INTO A TRAP. 


















AFTER ALL THESE YEARS 
I CAN'T BELIEVE WE 
LOCATED PARKER. 


A FEW OF US MEET UP AFTER WORK I WONDER WHAT 


TO PLAY DUNGEONS & DRAGONS. | ya io HER PHONE SIGNAL- 


ANYONE COULD 


R 
af UP LIKE OUR HAVE TURNED IT ON. 


CHARACTERS. 


©2022 Steve Kelley & Jeff Parker, Dist. by King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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PLEASE DONT INJECT 
DEPTH INTO MY 
SHALLOW BANTER, 






ONEST \ || AND YOUIRE FORGETTING || 
dee ete THE BIGGEST REASON. }| 
THIS EVEN 
WORKING! BALDO DRESSED 
UP AS YOUR 
GIRLFRIEND? /v~ 





nm 
p We _~ 
3s 3 a, 
is -s 
ve 


Pastis/Dist. by Andrews McMeel Syndication 
GoComics.com/Baldo 


Facebook.com./BaldoComics 





I DIDN’T PREPARE 

ANGTHING, MASON!! 

WHAT DO L DO/I2Z | AS NAKED AND #f SEEN SOME OF 
_— COU’. BE FINE! & THE DRESSES/2 


AND THE WINNER FOR 
BEST ACTRESS IS... 







THIS IS MY 
“T’M NOT LISTENING 
TO YOU” FACE. 


© 2022 Batom, inc. Distributed by North America 
Syndica c. Ail Rights Reserved 
- . 





WO053'S}] NW woo'senyeosGupy maa 


I FOUND YoUR 

ECO-ROMANCE 

CUTE, BUT 
YouU'RE Too 
SHORT FoR 


www. ZOcomics.com 


alexhallatt.com 





Facebook,com/WizardOfld 





ANTONIO SHARCANE, IM CARLA RUIZ. WHEN T SAW HER 
DON'T GET Too I'm AN INTERNATIONAL IN PHILLY, T THOUGHT 

CoM FORTBELE HERE, SPY, AND A MASTER | SHE WAS HOMELESS. 
Hee CINPNOM. OF DISEUISE 7 


I DECIDED TO 
BRING THE BEACH 


oO 
£ 
< 
oO 
5 
oO 
x 
” 
= 
=) 
x 
N 
N 
°o 
N 
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Get Fuzzy By Darby Conley 
000, IT’S 5 A MESSAGE WITH A 


VERIFICATION CODE 
HAS BEEN SENT 







UDIOS DIST. BY KING FEATURES 


©2010 Darby Conley / Dist. by Andrews McMeel Syndication for 








IT’S FRUSTRATING...LATELY, aay, 


HERB’S BEEN BRINGING HIS |.||!) os =>, OWN TWIST ON IT! 


o 
a 

<kR Fa 
sla 
Ni 


N » 


Tv 


WORK HOME TO FINISH AT 
NIGHT! DOES DAGWOOD 
iS 00 THAT? 


SSQ]VEAH, BUT HE PUTS His 


Syndicate, Inc. Worid Rights rese: 
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© 2022 by King Features 


For Better Or For Worse By Lynn Johnston 


WHEN GREGS GIRLS 
MOVED IN WITH US, | 
‘THOUGHT I'D GO CRAZY. 
“| MISS THEM Now. 


MOLLYS IN COLLEGE 
Y 8 GONE 7D 


SO. NOWS THE TIME To 
FOCUS ON You | FIX UP 
THE HOUSe.,PUT IN Good 
CARPET, GET THAT NEW 
FURNITURE. You VE 
ALWAYS WANTED !! 


WHAT S THE POINT 





HOME. THINGS ARE 
PREY QUIET FORME, 


© 2022 Lynn Johnston Productions Inc. / Dist. By Andrews McMeel Syndication 


O3-O0O8 www.fborfw.com 





THE LITTLE SUCKERS 
HAVE DISCOVERED KEVLAR. 


ee ee = ss ‘ / V "8 , sre te 4 — . ae wens 
JohnHartStudios.com 3 -" 7" OT er Dist. by Creators 3-8-22 i 


You'LL EAT ITS A GOOD 
ANYTHING! THING TOO, 
OR THIS WOULD 


I SEE CHIP HOW DID : I NEVER KNOW 
HAS A NEW YOU FIND , : WHERE TO LOOK 
GIRLFRIEND. : 


\ 





L SHOULD OFFER WHY NOT? WE 
THAT WOMAN CAN ALL SQUEEZE 
A RIDE’ TOGETHER? A 


<9), 
i 


te 
7p 


- 





©2022 by King Features Syndicate, Inc. World rights reserved. 


Non Sequitur By Wiley Miller 
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NOW, FOR THE 





















GRAND FINALE, 

} WILL GET 
5 CRYPTO- : 

uh © Nini 
ee NSE | | i < NYS NS ISION Zz 
¢ i = ore 2 
2 igs 
Al 9 
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& : 
WiEVoz2 ma Kin SSS perenne MAVEN INI hi VA | By EERE AM th RYN Y = WILENINK@EARTHLING.NET 


Curtis By Ray Billingsley 


THREE EGGS FROM THE 
REFRIGERATOR 7 


INN 
| 
















COME.ON, MUFFIN, HERE'S A BALL OKAY, FINE! FORGET OW! WELL THATS 

00 SOMETHING OF YARN. Vo \ EVEN ASKED! MY ST GREAT!/ 
COTE, ULL PUTT SOMETHING BATTERY'S DEAD TANK You | 
OW FACEBOOK. WITH IT, NOW ANYWAY 









Pn eto 


VERY MUCH! 
7 
(i 

is 

























AND AN OLD 
GUY WHATS 
“OUR POINT > 


coo. Y “EAWTHE 
BOWLING } THRIFTSTORE 
SHIRT! / HADAWHOLE 


AND THEY ALL HAVE 
FUNNY OLD-GUY NAMES 
ON THEM... LIKE “LOU” 






zitscomics.com 
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PALS TVE UND A 
A | Fel RUNG 
WITH HIM. 


Mother Goose And Grimm By Mike Peters 


Yi 





MY 















STRANGE. I'VE NOTICED HIRAM.» “OUR 

MY KIGHT EAR |S TOUPEE |S ON 

WARMER THAN M4 LEFT. CROOKED, 
ys ~ 


Across 


— 


Z 


a | 


10 
13 


20 


4] 


42 
43 
44 
4/ 
49 


90 
2 


soko) 










Frightened 

cry 
The-lower-the- 
better MLB stat 
Relay segment 
James Bond, for 
one 

Wannabe IRS 
agent’s test 
Glass of “This 
American Life” 
Make, as a knot 
Vitamin capsule 
material 

Prayer books 
Crystal ball 
gazer 

“When Harry 
Met Sally...” 
screenwriter 
Turkey roasting 
instruction 
Name for aman 
going either 
way? 

Full range 

Puts up with 
Annual 


LGBTQ 1 |2 3 5 
cleo = || | |) | 


ration 
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CROSSWORD 


EDITED BY RICH NORRIS AND JOYCE NICHOLS LEWIS 


59 Slide on the icy 
road 

63 Like dark clouds 

64 “Quiet!” 

66 Lair 

67 Many pop-ups 

68 Thick fog 
metaphor ... and 
what each set 
of circled letters 
iS? 

69 Joule fraction 

70 Home run, for 
one 

71 Put two and two 
together 


72 Recipe amt. 

Down 

1 Heart charts, for 
short 

2 Blunt-tipped 
sword 

3 Popular 
smoothie veggie 

4. Business card 


no. 
5 Drizzles, say 


6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
i 


12 


34 


Playground 
retort 

__ bean 

Part of HOMES 
[OMG!] 

Paces oneself, 
maybe 

Amelia Earhart, 
e.g. 

Like 20 
Questions 
questions 
Jogger’s 
speaker 

Clog or Croc 
Stern, at sea 
“Relax, soldier” 
Student stats 


35 43,560 square 
feet 

37 Parks who took 
aseat to takea 
stand 

38 Team ina yoke 

45 Slurpee rival 

46 Wild West 
enforcers 

48 Bread with palak 
paneer 

50 Condo or 
Co-op 

51 Minecraft 
player 

53 Italian scooter 

54 “That part was 
made-up” 


“Nessun dorma,” 56 Ark builder 


e.g. 

Common coffee 
break time 
Revel (in) 

Just sitting 
around 

Knock off the 
track 

Plant places 


i BZeevEll 
Sign of CC M_SI_) 


SUCCeSS 
Help 

Green 

New Deal 
co-sponsor, 
initially 
35mm 
camera 
type 

Bagel 33 
go-with 
Frodo’s 


“Be right 
there!” 
Cedar 


57 Q5 automaker 
58 Soft “Over 
here!” 
60 Sea speed 
unit 
61 Hosp. areas 
62 “Pirates of the 
Caribbean” star 
65 “Wee” boy 


ae ee 
Zee 


| | ODE LL 

a, a, a, 

Zan Ee Ae 

sidekick 

Mug for the |43 44 45 ( XX’) 

Camera NN SJAN_ SNS 
“anne 6B 


50 [51 
Rapids 


resident 


city 


Slippery 


eee Ly 
i el] ] PRO) | Bree. 
Taj Mahal KC A_A_) 





63 64 65 
Pandora’s 


box ema- 7 
on ae eee 


sapstck "| | | eT 
prop 


By Catherine Cetta 


South dealer. 


Tribune 


BRIDGE 


BY STEVE BECKER 


North-South vulnerable. 


NORTH 
a@72 
VK 5 
01087632 
& J 3 
WEST EAST 
4AQ08 4109543 
V¥8762 ¥93 
Kk #J94 
&AQOI985S &1062 
SOUTH 
@aKJ6 
VAQIJIO4 
#A5 
&h&K 74 
The bidding: 
South West North East 
1yv 2 de Pass Pass 
Dble Pass 34¢ Pass 
3 NT 


Opening lead — eight of clubs. 


Swappin 


horses 


in midstream 


It is not unusual for a declarer to start out 
with one plan and then, a few tricks later, 
find himself executing an entirely different 
plan. Consider this deal from a tournament 
pairs event. South reached three notrump 
as shown and won the opening club lead 
with dummy’s jack. The contract could not 
be defeated if dummy’s diamonds could be 
established without East gaining the lead 
for aclub return through South’s king. In 
fact, if West had the doubleton or tripleton 
king of diamonds, at least one overtrick 
was assured. 

So at trick two, declarer led a diamond 
to the ace. The fall of West’s singleton king 
was not a welcome sight — it meant that 
the diamond suit would furnish only two 
tricks, since East could not be given a trick 
with the jack. Therefore, declarer was going 
to have to score his ninth trick in either 
spades or clubs. 

With West holding the A-Q of both black 


Content Agency 3/8/22 


but in fact, success was a near certainty. If 
West had the ace of spades for his two- 
club bid, as was highly likely, a surefire 
endplay was only a few tricks away. 
Accordingly, at trick three South began 
running his hearts, West discarding a club 
on the fifth heart. Declarer then crossed to 
the diamond queen and led a spade to the 
jack. If East had the queen, this would have 
forced West’s ace, but the actual location 
of the queen was of no import. 

As it was, West took the jack with the 
queen and was then forced to concede a 
trick to one of South’s black kings. Thus 
South, who started out thinking he had 

an easy assignment if he could establish 
dummy’s diamonds, wound up needing to 
execute an endplay just to finish with nine 
tricks. 


Tomorrow: A matter of self- 
preservation. 


JUMBLE 
BY DAVID HOYT AND JEFF KNUREK 


Unscramble these Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, 
to form four ordinary words. 





©2022 Tribune Content Agency, LLC 
All Rights Reserved. 


NIN ZI ARN AIAN Rs ss ss 


Jumbles: SWEPT 


Don’t you worry 5: 
about steering > this on auto 
into another ship im, pilot, it’sso 
or the rocks? gaa 


NAVIGATING THE PASSAGE 
BETWEEN SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
3 PROVED TO BE --- 


Now arrange the circled letters 
to form the surprise answer, as 
suggested by the above cartoon. 


t the free JUST JUMBLE app - Follow us on Twitter @PlayJumble 





(Answers tomorrow) 
GLOAT SHRANK NEATLY 









; ; ; ; ae ese © Answer: Teaching someone about using a hammer is 
suits, this might seem an impossibility, simple because it's — EASY TO GRASP 
TODAY'S SUDOKU ANSWER TO PREVIOUS 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Complete the grid so each 
row, column and 3-by-3 box IP} A|NS| ISTC]A[N| 
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GENERAC 





KOHLER. VValk-In Bath 


IT’S MORE THAN JUST A BATH. 





REQUEST A FREE QUOTE! 


844-917-1990 (}) LIMITED TIME ONLY 


$1,000 OFF 





your KOHLER. Walk-In Bath purchase’ 


GENERAC ran-y -} reap Vie aI P-V\ hea) \kcme) 41-4 =) 





No Payments for 18 MONTHS” 


Call today for your FREE in-home quote! 


Special Financing Available (*.) (860) 249-0352 


e e 
S U bj ect to C red It Ap 8) rova | TOffer ends March 31, 2022. Participating dealers only. Not available in AK; HI; Nassau Cty, Suffolk Cty, Westchester Cty, or City of Buffalo, NY. 


$1,000 off average price of KOHLER Walk-In Bath. Dealer sets all prices and is responsible for full amount of discount. Cannot be combined with 
any other advertised offer. Contact local dealer for financing details. “Subject to credit approval. Interest is billed during the promotional period but 
all interest is waived if the purchase amount is paid before the expiration of the promotional period. There is no minimum monthly payment 
required during the promotional period. Financing for GreenSky® consumer loan programs is provided by federally insured, equal opportunity 
lender banks. NMLS #1416362. GreenSky® Program is a program name for certain consumer credit plans extended by participating lenders to 
borrowers for the purchase of goods and/or services from participating merchants. Participating lenders are federally insured, equal opportunity 
lender banks. GreenSky® is a registered trademark of GreenSky, LLC. GreenSky Servicing, LLC services the loans on behalf of participating 
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Join the wordplay fun today with our 
vast collection of puzzle books. 
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BIG EAST WOMEN’S TOURNAMENT: NO. 6 UCONN 70, VILLANOVA 40 


‘Together, they can 


Tourney run 
was a feast 
for the eyes 





Dom Amore 


UNCASVILLE — Rare is the 
team that grows this much during 
a season. Rare is the team that 
comes together at the right time, 
exactly the way the most star- 
ry-eyed optimist would have 
envisioned. 

Rare, too, is the team that loses 
its best player for most of the 
season, and doesn’t need to ask 
the impossible of her when she 
returns. 

This UConn women’s basket- 
ball team is a rare one. It’s not yet 
time to compare the Huskies to 
their 11 championship predeces- 
sors; that’s not the point. But this 
team, the way it has evolved into 
a formidable collection of talent 
that is even better than the sum 
ofits parts, is a unique chapter in 
the program’s history. The 70-40 
victory over Villanova in the Big 
East tournament final Monday 
night at Mohegan Sun isn’t the 
end, but another beginning. 

“T just know that wherever [the 
analysts] had us three weeks ago, 
I don’t think they’d have us there 
anymore,” coach Geno Auriemma 
said during this Big East Tour- 
nament. “I don’t know where 
they’re changing us to, but I don’t 
think we’re where they thought 
we were going to be three weeks 
ago or amonth ago.” 

Maybe Seton Hall coach 
Anthony Bozzella said it better: 
“Tf you think UConn is the eighth 
or ninth best team in the country, 
you’re a fool.” 

Nine is where the last NCAA 
bracket reveal, based largely 
on the Net Rankings, had the 
Huskies seeded for the Field of 
68. They’ll be better than that on 
Selection Sunday. Bozzella was 
talking about the eye-ball test, 
and he was right. 

What a feast for the eyes this 
team has been throughout the 
tournament. 

Villanova caught UConn at its 
most vulnerable on Feb. 9, with 
six players, none named Paige 
Bueckers, Caroline Ducharme or 


Turn to Amore, Page 4 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 





UConn’s Nika Muhl (10) and UConn’s Christyn Williams (13) double team Villanova’s Lior Garzon (12) in the first 
half of the Big East Tournament championship game Monday at Mohegan Sun Arena in Uncasville. CLOE POISSON/ 


SPECIAL TO THE COURANT 


Home sick: Ukrainian 
players in US anxiously 
watching homeland 


By John Marshall 


Associated Press 


PHOENIX — Grand 
Canyon University junior 
center Dima Zdor has tried 
to maintain a routine, a mix 
of schoolwork, practice and 
games. His attention for all 
the other hours in the day is 
halfway across the world. 

One ofa handful of Ukrai- 
nians playing college basket- 
ball in the United States, 
Zdor can only watch from 
afar in Phoenix and hope his 


family and friends remain 
safe as Russian troops roll 
through his home country. 
“I watch a lot of news 
from back home and it’s just 
upsetting how little villages 
and towns are getting 
destroyed and overtaken, 
just for the reason of poli- 
tics,” he said. “It’s sad. It’s 
scary. It’s uncomfortable 
to open Twitter or watch 
the news every day and be 
scared of what’s going on 


Turn to Ukraine, Page 4 
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Utah State center Trevin Dorius is pressured by then- 
Weber State forward Dima Zdor in a 2019 game. Zdor 
now plays for Grand Canyon and is one of a handful of 
Ukrainians playing college basketball in the United States. 
He can only watch from afar as Russian troops roll through 
his home country, hoping his family and friends remain 
safe. ELILUCERO/AP 


Safety Tip of the Day 


Always keep hot food and drinks away from and out of 
reach of children and avoid holding your child if you’re 
having hot food and drinks. 


riscassi-davis.com 


131 Oak Street » Hartford, Connecticut 
860.522.1196 * 800.344.5297 


2€3 BP] RisCassr & Davis 


Protecting the rights of the 
injured for more than 60 years 





BASEBALL 


UConn wins 
20th Big East 
title, avenges 
February loss 
to Villanova 


By Lori Riley 
Hartford Courant 


UNCASVILLE — This was 
clearly not the Feb. 9 UConn team 
that Villanova was facing Monday 
night in the Big East Tournament 
championship game at Mohegan 
Sun Arena. 

Villanova beat UConn that 
night at the XL Center, ending the 
Huskies’ 169-game conference 
winning streak. But the Huskies 
also had no Paige Bueckers, no 
Caroline Ducharme and no Olivia 
Nelson-Ododa that day in early 
February. 

Monday, they were all back and 
UConn was a different team, play- 
ing lockdown defense on Villano- 
va’s top player Maddie Siegrist, the 
second-leading scorer in the coun- 
try, and the Wildcats in general. 

Top-seeded UConn beat No. 2 
Villanova 70-40 for its 27th confer- 
ence tournament title and 20th Big 
East championship. 

The Huskies (25-5) will wait 
to see where they are sent for the 
NCAA Tournament on Selection 
Sunday. They are likely to be a No. 
2 seed in the tournament, but it’s 
uncertain in which region they will 
end up. 

UConn had a very balanced 
scoring effort Monday with Evina 
Westbrook leading the Huskies 
with 13 points, Aaliyah Edwards 
with 12 and Nelson-Ododa adding 
11. 

Christyn Williams, who scored 
nine points, was named the tour- 
nament’s most outstanding player. 

“This one is my favorite one, this 
championship,” Williams said. “We 
just stuck together. We never gave 
up.” 

The last time Villanova played 
UConn in the Big East Tourna- 
ment championship game was 
2003, when Diana Taurasi was a 
junior. Villanova won that game, 
52-48, ending then-No. 1 UConn’s 
70-game winning streak, the 
longest in Division I. That was the 
last time Villanova won the Big 
East title. 

This season, Villanova (23-8) 
was averaging 66.4 points per 
game and Siegrist 26.4 points. But 


Turn to UConn, Page 4 


Labor relations experts follow 
MLB negotiations from afar 


By Jay Cohen 


Associated Press 


“What is the right division 
between the owners and the 
players? How much should 


CHICAGO — Allen Sand- 
erson grew up in Idaho. He 
played high school base- 
ball and worked for a minor 
league team in Twin Falls, 
providing a ride home for 
Dick Allen long before he 
became a feared slugger 
with the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies. 

That’s part of how Sand- 
erson sees baseball’s labor 
strife, as a longtime baseball 
fan. But he also follows along 
from a different perspective, 
one of a sports economist at 
the University of Chicago. 


the players get? How much 
should the owners get?” 
Sanderson said. “There’s no 
right answer to that ques- 
tion. There may well be to 
you making French fries at 
McDonald’s or something 
like that. There probably isa 
right answer to that question 
about what’s a reasonable 
amount in a competitive 
marketplace for you to earn. 

“But once you’re in the 
sports world or the enter- 
tainment world, something 


Turn to MLB, Page 2 
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SPORTS 


UP NEXT 

UConn MBB: Big 

East Quarterfinal vs. 
Georgetown/Seton Hall, 
Thursday, 9:30 p.m.; 

Big East Semifinal (if 
necessary) vs. TBD, Friday, 
6:30/9 p.m.; Big East Final 
(if necessary) vs. TBD, 
Saturday, 6:30 p.m. 
UConn WBB: NCAA 

First Round vs. TBD, 
March 18/19, time TBD; 
NCAA Second Round (if 
necessary) vs. TBD, March 
20/21, time TBD; NCAA 
Sweet 16 (if necessary) 
vs. TBD, March 26, time 
TBD 

Celtics: at Hornets, 
Wednesday, 7 p.m.; 
Pistons, Friday, 7:30 p.m.; 
Mavericks, Sunday, 

3:30 p.m. 

Knicks: at Mavericks, 
Wednesday, 8:30 p.m.; at 
Grizzlies, Friday, 8 p.m.; at 
Nets, Sunday, 1 p.m. 
Nets: at Hornets, 
Tuesday, 7 p.m.; at 76ers, 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m.; 
Knicks, Sunday, 1 p.m. 
UConn hockey: Hockey 
East Quarterfinal vs. 
Boston Uni., Saturday, 
4:30 p.m.; Hockey East 
Semifinal (if necessary), 
March 18, 4/7:30 p.m.; 
Hockey East Final (if 
necessary) vs. TBD, March 
19, 7 p.m. 

Bruins: Chicago, 
Thursday, 7 p.m.; Coyotes, 
Saturday, 7 p.m.; at 
Chicago, March 15, 

8:30 p.m. 

Rangers: at Wild, 
Tuesday, 8 p.m.; at Blues, 
Thursday, 8 p.m.; at Stars, 
Saturday, 8 p.m. 

Wolf Pack: at Lehigh 
Valley, Saturday, 7 p.m.; at 
W-B/Scranton, Sunday, 

3 p.m.; at Syracuse, 
March 16, 7 p.m. 


TV/RADIO 
BASKETBALL 

Noon: Women’s College 
Horizon Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPNU 

2p.m.: ACC Tournament: 
NC State vs Clemson. 
(Live) ACC 

2 p.m.: Women’s College 
Summit Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPNU 

4p.m.: Women’s College 
WCC Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPNU 

4:30 p.m.: ACC 
Tournament: Georgia 
Tech vs Louisville. (Live) 
ACC 

5p.m.: Atlantic Sun 
Tournament: Bellarmine 
at Jacksonville. (Live) 
ESPN2 

7p.m.: Nets at Hornets. 
(Live) YES 

7p.m.: ACC Tournament: 
Boston College vs 
Pittsburgh. (Live) ACC 
7p.m.: CAA Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
CBSSN 

7p.m.: Horizon 
Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPN 

7p.m.: NEC Tournament: 
Wagner at Bryant. (Live) 
ESPN2 

7:30 p.m.: Pelicans at 
Grizzlies. (Live) TNT 

9 p.m.: WCC Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPN 

9 p.m.: Summit 

League Tournament, 
Championship. (Live) 
ESPN2 

10 p.m.: Clippers at 
Warriors. (Live) TNT 
HOCKEY 

8 p.m.: Rangers at Wild. 
(Live) MSG 
PARALYMPICS 

Noon: Para Biathlon, 
Para Alpine Skiing, Sled 
Hockey. (Same-day Tape) 
USA 

SOCCER 

3 p.m.: UEFA Champions 
League Liverpool vs Inter. 
(Live) CBS 

3 p.m.: CONCACAF 
Women’s U-20 
Championship (Live) FSP 
6 p.m.: CONCACAF 
Women’s U-20 
Championship (Live) FSP 
8 p.m.: CONCACAF 
Champions League 

New York City FC vs 
Comunicaciones. (Live) 
FS] 

10 p.m.: CONCACAF 
Champions League 
Seattle Sounders FC vs 
Club Leon. (Live) FS1 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS BASKETBALL WEEK 12 


Taking a look back at 
the CCC tournament 


By Lori Riley 
Hartford Courant 


The CCC boys basketball tourna- 
ment did not disappoint last week, 
with two impressive performances 
by Bristol Central senior and UConn 
recruit Donovan Clingan, who played 
against two of the top teams in the state 
— Windsor and Northwest Catholic — 
in the semifinals and final. 

Clingan topped off the week with a 
45-point performance in the champi- 
onship game, a 63-56 win over North- 
west Catholic on Thursday. It was a 
shootout between Clingan and North- 
west’s senior guard Matt Curtis, who 
had 38 points. 

The final was close: Curtis cut Bris- 
tol Central’s lead to 34-33 on a driving 
layup with 5:10 left in the third quarter. 
Clingan then had a basket, teammate 
Damion Glasper hit a big 3-pointer 
and Northwest Catholic never got that 
close again. 

A packed house of 1,200 fans at 
Enfield High watched the game. 

“These guys were ready to go and 
focused,” Bristol Central coach Tim 
Barrette said following the game. “This 
atmosphere tonight, this is why you 
play high school basketball. I can’t be 
happier for these kids.” 

Bristol Central (24-0) will face the 
winner of the Amistad-Amity game 
in the second round of the Division II 
tournament Wednesday. 


Players of the week 


Gianluca Albert, Cromwell: Albert had 
21 points in a 63-43 victory over East 
Hampton in the Shoreline Conference 
tournament semifinals last Tuesday and 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
BASKETBALL WEEK 12 


Mercy is ready 
for the Class L 
quarterfinals 


By Lori Riley 
Hartford Courant 


Never count out the Mercy girls 
basketball team. 

The Tigers (19-5), who finished their 
regular season on a six-game winning 
streak but were beaten by Daniel Hand 
(for the third time) in the SCC tourna- 
ment semifinals on Feb. 21, won their 
CIAC state tournament second-round 
game against Fitch 71-43 on Friday. 
On Tuesday, the No. 4 seed will host 
another team that never can be counted 
out, fifth-seeded E.O. Smith, in the 
Class L quarterfinals. 

“Tt’s a lot of balance this year [in the 
tournament],’ Mercy coach Tim Kohs 
said. “I don’t think there are any teams 
that are so far above anybody else, that 
ona good night, you can’t beat them.” 

Against teams it beat this season, 
Mercy hasn’t allowed more than 46 
points. 

“We’ve been solid defensively,’ Kohs 
said. “When we shoot the ball well, 
we’re a very good team, and when 
we’re not, we need to find other ways 
to score.” 

Kohs said his team isn’t that big and 
could struggle against E.O. Smith’s 
6-foot-2 post players Bella Mallory 
Allen, who averages 6.9 rebounds, 
and Maddie Hughes (6.0 rebounds). 
Hughes had 31 points in a second- 
round tournament win over Bethel on 
Friday. 

“E.O. Smith is a tough matchup for 
us,” he said. “The two big kids present 
problems for us, but it’s going to be a 
good game, a contrast of styles.” 

Mercy last won a state title, in Class 
LL, in 2018. 


Players of the week 


Emma Diehl, Bolton: Diehl scored 25 
points in a 54-31 win over Staffordina 
Class S second-round game Friday. 
Ayana Franks, Windsor: Franks had 26 
points, 10 rebounds and eight steals ina 
43-23 win over South Windsor in a first- 
round Class L game last Tuesday. 
Camryn Hickey, Cromwell: Hickey 
went 8 for 10 from the free throw line 

in the fourth quarter and had 15 points 
and nine rebounds in a 53-40 win over 
Wolcott in the second round of the 
Class M tournament Friday. 

Maddie Hughes, E.O. Smith: Hughes 
had 31 points in a 68-47 win over Bethel 
ina Class Lsecond-round game Friday. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Marquette’s Lewis voted Big East’s most improved player 


Associated Press 


NEW YORK — Marquette 
forward Justin Lewis won the Big 
East’s most improved player award 
Monday and Creighton center 


Ryan Kalkbrenner was named the 
defensive player of the year in a 
vote of the conference’s coaches. 
Coaches are not allowed to vote 
for their own players. The confer- 
ence’s player of the year, coach of 


23 points in a 55-39 win over Morgan on 
Friday in the championship game. 
Donovan Clingan, Bristol Central: 
Clingan had 28 points, 24 rebounds 

and six blocks in a 57-37 victory over 
Windsor in the CCC tournament 
semifinals last Tuesday and 45 points, 
28 rebounds and six blocks in the Rams’ 
63-56 win over Northwest Catholic in 
the championship game Thursday. 
Matt Curtis, Northwest Catholic: 
Curtis had 38 points in the loss to Bristol 
Central on Thursday and 22 points in 

a 66-50 win over Conard in the CCC 
semifinals last Tuesday. 

Jalen Hamblin, Conard: Hamblin 
scored 22 points in a CCC semifinal loss 
to Northwest Catholic last Tuesday. 
Travis Mangual, Windham: Mangual 
had 22 points in the ECC Division 

Il championship game, which the 
Whippets lost, 65-62, to Stonington last 
Tuesday. 

Keyshawn Mitchell, Capital Prep: 
Mitchell had 26 points and 25 rebounds 
ina 67-47 win over Classical in the CRAL 
semifinals last Tuesday. 


Teams of the week 


Achievement First: The Royals lost 

to Capital Prep 75-66 on Jan. 17 but 
turned around and beat the top-seeded 
Trailolazers in the final of the CRAL 
tournament, 72-61. Achievement First 
was the No. 3 seed. 

Bristol Central: The Rams finished the 
regular season undefeated and beat 
some of the best teams in the state. 
SMSA: The Tigers won the NCCC 
tournament title 72-58 over Granby on 
Friday night. SMSA had faced Granby 
earlier in the season and won, 

66-65. 


Storylines of the week 


m= Cromwell (22-1) rallied from an 
11-point second-quarter deficit to 
defeat the only team that beat the 
Panthers this season — Morgan 

— for the Shoreline Conference 
championship, 55-39, on Friday night. 
Cromwell’s defense held Morgan to two 
points in the third quarter. 

m@ Prince Tech beat Bullard-Havens last 
Monday in the quarterfinals, Cheney 
Tech last Tuesday in the semifinals, then 
lost to Abbott Tech 86-70 inthe CTC 
championship game Thursday night. 

g Windham advanced to the ECC 
Division Il championship game but 

lost 65-62 to Stonington, which won 
its 15th straight game. Windham’s 
Malcolm Hunter had a shot at the 
buzzer but the 3-pointer bounced out 
of the basket. 


Games to watch 


Farmington at East Catholic, 
Thursday: Both CCC teams got first- 
round byes and will meet in the second 
round of the CIAC Division | tournament. 
Ninth-seeded Farmington, which lost in 
the first round of the CCC tournament 
by a point to Middletown, beat No. 8 
East Catholic in their only meeting of 
the regular season, 85-76. 

Canton at Wamogo, Wednesday: 

The two teams face off in the second 
round of the Division IV tournament. 
Ninth-seeded Canton (14-7) hada 
three-point loss to Stafford in the 
NCCC tournament quarterfinals. No. 8 
Wamogo (16-6) lost in the semifinals of 
the Berkshire conference tournament 
to eventual champion Northwestern 
Regional. 





in 2018, says his current team is good defensively but will have its hands full with E.O. 
Smith’s post players in a Class L quarterfinals Tuesday. COURANT FILE PHOTO 


Emily Knowles, Conard: Knowles 
scored 21 points in a 43-40 loss to 
Greenwich last Monday in a Class LL 
first-round game. 

Megan Loflin, Old Lyme: Loflin had 14 
points and 14 rebounds in a 56-33 win 
over East Windsor in a first-round Class 
S game last Tuesday. 

Ashanti McLean, Aerospace: McLean 
scored 20 points in a 39-36 loss to Ellis 
Tech in the first round of the Class S 
tournament last Tuesday. 

Jaylice Rosario, Maloney: Rosario had 
25 points and nine rebounds in a 46-39 
Class L tournament firs-round win over 
East Lyme last Tuesday. 

Cara Shea, Bacon Academy: Shea had 
a career-high 16 points and added seven 
rebounds in a 77-34 Class M second- 
round victory over Griswold on Friday. 
Shalyn Smith, Middletown: Smith 
scored 25 points in a 70-51 victory over 
Stamford in the Class LL second round 
n Thursday. 


Teams of the week 


Cromwell: The Panthers lost to Valley 
Regional in the Shoreline Conference 
semifinals but bounced back to win 
their first two games of the Class M 
state tournament over Lewis Mills and 
Wolcott. They will face a tough test in 
Bacon Academy in the quarterfinals 
Tuesday. 

Farmington: The 10th-seeded River 
Hawks beat No. 7 Maloney 47-37 Friday 
night in the second round of the Class 
Ltournament after a 45-33 win over 
Masuk in the first round last Monday. 
Coach Keith Garbart said his team was 
refocused after a first-round loss in the 
CCC tournament to Windsor. 


the year, freshman of the year and 
scholar-athlete of the year will be 
announced Wednesday afternoon 
at Madison Square Garden before 
the conference tournament tips 


off. 


Valley Regional: Fifth-seeded Valley 
lost to North Branford 67-56 on Jan. 31 
but beat the 12th-seeded Thunderbirds 
61-53 Friday night in a second-round 
Class M tournament matchup. 


Storylines of the week 


mg Middletown coach Rob Smernoff won 
his 20 Oth career game Thursday when 
the Blue Dragons beat Stamford 70-51 
ina Class LL second-round game. 

mw Manchester, seeded 24th, upset No. 
9 seed Newtown 45-33 inaClass LL 
first-round game last Monday behind 19 
points from Tiara Tyson but lost to No. 8 
seed Southington in the second round, 
51-42, 0n Thursday. 

mg Maloney had to move its home game 
to Platt High last Tuesday due to a leaky 
roof, but the Spartans still managed to 
win their first state tournament game in 
34 years, beating East Lyme, 46-39, in 
the first round in Class L. The Spartans 
lost to Farmington in the second round. 


Games to watch 


E.O. Smith at Mercy, Tuesday: Two top 
teams with different styles will meet in 
the Class L quarterfinals. 

Farmington at Simsbury, Tuesday: In 
a previous matchup between the two 
CCC teams, Simsbury beat Farmington 
34-24. The two teams will play once 
again in the Class L quarterfinals. 
Bolton at Somers, Tuesday: Two 
NCCC teams square off in a Class S 
quarterfinal game. Somers beat Bolton 
47-37 on Jan. 14. 


Lori Riley can be reached 
at lriley@courant.com. 


Point guard Jared Bynum from 
regular-season champion Prov- 
idence took the top sixth man 
award, and Georgetown captain 
Donald Carey was honored with 
the league’s sportsmanship award. 


MLB 


from Page 1 


like that, you know just 
all bets are off. It’s largely 
a function of how well 
can I negotiate our side 
in this.” 

That last part isn’t 
going very well at the 
moment, not for Major 
League Baseball or its 
locked-out players. 

Baseball’s ninth work 
stoppage reached 96 
days on Monday. It is the 
sport’s first labor conflict 
to cause games to be 
canceled since the 1994- 
95 strike wiped out the 
World Series for the first 
time in 90 years. 

The sides met for 
95 minutes on Sunday, 
largely restating their 
positions to each other. 
Negotiations broke off 
last week after nine days 
of talks in Jupiter, Flor- 
ida, and Commissioner 
Rob Manfred canceled 
the first two series of the 
season for each team, a 
total of 91 games. 

While the sides try 
to chart a path forward, 
hoping to get baseball 
back on the field, some 
experts in labor relations 
and sports business are 
watching the dispute 
from an academic view- 
point. 

“IT look at it through 
the collective bargaining 
lens,” said Art Wheaton, 
the director of labor stud- 
ies in the Buffalo Co-Lab 
for Cornell University’s 
industrial and labor rela- 
tions school. 

“The lens, I do a lot of 
training for unions about 
negotiations and how 
to bargain, so anything 
when it comes to contract 
time I keep an eye on.” 

Manfred, Deputy 
Commissioner Dan 
Halem and NHL 
Commissioner Gary 
Bettman each graduated 
from the ILR School at 
Cornell. 

When Wheaton looks 
at the baseball talks, he 
sees a process bogged 
down by a compli- 
cated mix of audiences 
that includes big- and 
small-market owners, 
players with a wide range 
of salaries and agents 
attempting to indirectly 
influence the negotia- 
tions from afar. 

“If you can make it 
collective bargaining 
where everybody on 
the company side and 
everybody on the union 
side are trying to solve 
the difference, that’s a 
whole lot better than 
having all of the different 
owners pushing their 
own buttons and all of 
the different agents also 
trying to change it,” said 
Wheaton, a Cincinnati 
Reds and Boston Red Sox 
fan who follows baseball 
more closely when it gets 
to the postseason. 

“Collective means 
working together, and 
that I think is what has 
broken down here.” 

Wheaton also took issue 
with what he called “dead- 
line bargaining,” waiting 
until the last minute for 
substantive negotiations 
in hopes of creating big 
movement. After Major 
League Baseball locked 
out its players in early 
December, the sides didn’t 
meet again until Jan. 13. 

“It’s not an unusual 
tactic. I just don’t find 
it a very helpful tactic,’ 
he said. “You add a lot of 
extra stress and high risk, 
which some people like 
because it forces the other 
side to make a decision. 
But it’s not always the 
best way to make a good, 
rational economic deci- 
sion by waiting until the 
last minute, throwing all 
these numbers around.” 

The long-term effect 
of the lockout remains to 
be seen. It took baseball 
years to recover the last 
time it canceled games 
because of a labor action, 
and Manfred is likely 
to wipe out more of the 
schedule if there isn’t a 
resolution soon. 


Lewis, rated the Big East’s best 
NBA prospect, boosted his averages 
from 7.8 points and 5.4 rebounds 
per game as a freshman reserve 
last season to 17.1 points and 8.0 
rebounds in 2021-22. 


SCOREBOARD 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

ATLANTIC Ww LL PCT GB 
Philadelphia 39 24 .619 — 
Boston 39 27 .591 1% 
Toronto 34 30 .531 5% 
Brooklyn 32 33 .492 8 
New York 26 38 .406 13% 
SOUTHEAST W L PCT GB 
Miami 43 22 .662 — 
Atlanta 31 32 .492 11 
Charlotte 32 33 .492 11 
Washington 29 34 .460 13 
Orlando 16 49 .246 27 
CENTRAL Ww  L PCT’ GB 
Milwaukee 40 25 .615 — 
Chicago 39 25 .609 Vp) 
Cleveland 37 27 .578 2% 
Indiana 22 44 .333 18% 
Detroit 17 47 .266 22% 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
SOUTHWEST W  L PCT’ GB 
Memphis 44 22  .667 _ 
Dallas 39 25 .609 4 
New Orleans 27 37 = «.422 16 
San Antonio 24 40 .375 19 
Houston 16 48 .250 27 
NORTHWEST Ww LL PCT GB 
Utah 40 23 .635 — 
Denver 38 26 .594 2% 
Minnesota 36 29 .554 5 
Portland 25 38 .397 15 
Oklahoma City 20 44 .313 20% 
PACIFIC W  L PCT GB 
Phoenix 51 13 .797 — 
Golden State 43 21 .672 8 
L.A. Clippers 34 32 .515 18 
L.A. Lakers 28 35 .444 22% 
Sacramento 24 42 .364 28 
MONDAY’S RESULTS 


Atlanta at Detroit, late 
Chicago at Philadelphia, late 
Houston at Miami, late 
Portland at Minnesota, late 
L.A. Lakers at San Antonio, late 
Utah at Dallas, late 

Golden State at Denver, late 
New York at Sacramento, late 


TUESDAY’S GAMES 

Brooklyn at Charlotte, 7p.m. 
Cleveland at Indiana, 7p.m. 

Phoenix at Orlando, 7p.m. 

New Orleans at Memphis, 7:30p.m. 
Milwaukee at Oklahoma City, 8p.m. 
L.A. Clippers at Golden State, 10p.m. 


WEDNESDAY’S GAMES 

Boston at Charlotte, 7p.m. 

Chicago at Detroit, 7p.m. 

Phoenix at Miami, 7:30p.m. 

Atlanta at Milwaukee, 8p.m. 

L.A. Lakers at Houston, 8p.m. 
Oklahoma City at Minnesota, 8p.m. 
Orlando at New Orleans, 8p.m. 
New York at Dallas, 8:30p.m. 
Toronto at San Antonio, 8:30p.m. 
Denver at Sacramento, 10p.m. 
Portland at Utah, 10p.m. 
Washington at L.A. Clippers, 10:30p.m. 


THURSDAY’S GAMES 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia, 7:30p.m. 
Golden State at Denver, 10p.m. 


FRIDAY’S GAMES 

Minnesota at Orlando, 7 p.m. 
L.A. Clippers at Atlanta, 7:30p.m. 
Detroit at Boston, 7:30p.m. 
Cleveland at Miami, 8p.m. 

Dallas at Houston, 8p.m. 

New York at Memphis, 8p.m. 
Charlotte at New Orleans, 8p.m. 
Utah at San Antonio, 8:30p.m. 
Toronto at Phoenix, 9p.m. 
Washington at L.A. Lakers, 10:30p.m. 


SUNDAY’S RESULTS 

Boston 126, Brooklyn 120 
Milwaukee 132, Phoenix 122 
Washington 133, Indiana 123 
Utah 116, Oklahoma City 103 
Houston 123, Memphis 112 
Cleveland 104, Toronto 96 
Denver 138, New Orleans 130, OT 
New York 116, L.A. Clippers 93 


SEASON’S TOP PERFORMANCES 
DATE TEAM OPP SCORE 

1-26 Charlotte Ind 158-126 
2-25 San Ant. Was 157-153 20T 


12-02 Memphis OKC 152-79 
11-27 Houston Char 146-143 OT 
12-04 Boston Por 145-117 
12-26 Cleveland Tor 144-99 
12-26 San Ant. Det 144-109 
12-08 Sacra. Orl 142-130 
2-17 LAClippers Hou 142-111 
11-26 Sacra. LAL 141-137 30T 
1-09 Minnesota Hou 141-123 
2-11 Charlotte Det 141-119 


10-25 Boston Char 140-129 OT 
11-05 Sacra. Char 140-110 
1-05 Charlotte Det 140-111 
1-13. Denver Por 140-108 
12-01 Dallas NO 139-107 
12-31 LALakers Por 139-106 
1-17. LAClippers Ind 139-133 
2-10 Toronto Hou 139-120 
10-20 NewYork Bos’ 138-134 20T 
11-20 Minnesota Mem 138-95 
12-23 San Ant. LAL 138-110 
1-12 Brooklyn Chi 138-112 
1-14 GoldenSt. Chi 138-96 


3-04. Minnesota OKC 138-101 


3-06 Denver NO 138-130 OT 
10-21 Miami Mil 137-95 
12-03 Utah Bos 137-130 
12-19 Phoenix Char 137-106 
2-05 Milwaukee Por 137-108 
2-06 Milwaukee LAC 137-113 


PLAYER DATE TM OPPPTS 
LeBron James 3-05 LAL GSW 56 
Trae Young 1-03 ATL POR 56 
Jayson Tatum 3-06 BOS BRK 54 
Ja Morant 2-28 MEMSAS 52 
Luka Doncic 2-10 DAL LAC 51 
Kevin Durant 12-12 BRK DET 51 
Jayson Tatum 1-23 BOS WAS 51 
Giannis 2-15 MIL IND 50 
Antetokounmpo 

Jaylen Brown 1-02 BOS ORL 50 
StephenCurry 11-08 GSW ATL 50 
Joel Embiid 1-19 PHI ORL 50 


Luka Doncic 2-17. DAL NOP 49 
Nikola Jokic 1-19 DEN LAC 49 
Devin Booker 1-17 PHO SAS 48 
Anthony Edwards11-10 MIN GSW 48 
Giannis 11-17 MIL LAL 47 
Antetokounmpo 


through Sunday 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL TUESDAY 


FAVORITE LINE UNDERDOG 
BostonCollege 1% at Pittsburgh 
at CLEMSON 52 NC State 
at Bellarmine 2\2 Jacksonville 
Rider v2 at Manhattan 
at Louisville Vz Georgia Tech 
at Bryant 3 Wagner 
Marshall 3 at Florida Int’l 
at Fairfield 2" Canisius 
at UTSA 2\2 Southern Miss 
at Calif. Baptist 6% UT Rio Grande 
CSU Bakersfield 4% atCSN’rthridge 
at Marist 2" Quinnipiac 
at UC Davis 52 Cal Poly 
at Utah Valley 13% Chicago State 
NBA TUESDAY 
FAVORITE LINE O0/U UNDERDOG 
Phoenix 7% (224%) at Orlando 
Cleveland 4VY2 (222¥2) atIndiana 
Brooklyn 1% (241%) at Charlotte 


at Memphis 5 (232) New Orleans 
Milwaukee 14 (230%) at Okla. City 
at Golden State 7 (219) LAClippers 


NHL TUESDAY 
FAVORITE LINE UNDERDOG LINE 
Vegas -152 at Philadelphia +126 
Colorado -220 at New Jersey +180 
at Pittsburgh -120 Florida +100 
at Detroit -152 Arizona +126 
at Toronto -255 Seattle +205 
Tampa Bay -171 at Winnipeg +144 
at Nashville off Dallas off 
at Minnesota -137 NYRangers +114 
at St. Louis -295 Ottawa +237 


at Chicago -122 Anaheim +102 
at Calgary -142 Washington +118 
For the latest odds, go to 

FanDuel Sportsbook, 
https://4portsbook.fanduel.com/ 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

ATLANTIC GPW L OT PTS GF GA 
Tampa Bay 55 37 12 6 80 192 155 
Florida 55 37 13 5 79 227 163 
Toronto 55 35 16 4 74 202 163 
Boston 56 34 18 4 72 171 152 
Detroit 56 24 26 6 54 163 203 
Buffalo 57 18 31 8 44 153 203 
Ottawa 55 19 31 5 43 143 179 
Montreal 56 15 34 7 37 137 212 
METRO. GP W L OT PTS GF GA 
Carolina 56 39 12 5 83 191 134 
N.Y. Rangers 56 36 15 5 77 169 139 
Pittsburgh 57 34 149 77 185 152 
Washington 57 30 18 9 69 185 158 
Columbus 56 28 25 3 59 186 205 
N.Y. Islanders 52 21 23 8 50 133 147 
New Jersey 56 20 31 5 45 171 202 


Philadelphia 55 17 2810 44 139 192 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 


CENTRAL GP W L OT PTS GF GA 
Colorado 56 40 11 5 85 222 159 
St. Louis 55 32 16 7 71 194 151 
Minnesota 54 32 19 3 67 203 177 
Dallas 55 32 20 3 67 165 160 
Nashville 55 31 20 4 66 174 155 
Winnipeg 56 24 2210 58 167 174 
Chicago 57 20 29 8 48 144 198 
Arizona 55 16 35 4 36 132 201 
PACIFIC GP W L OT PTS GF GA 
Calgary 54 33 14 7 73 190 133 
Los Angeles 57 31 19 7 69 169 160 
Vegas 57 32 21 4 68 184 167 
Edmonton 56 30 22 4 64 184 180 
Anaheim 58 27 22 9 63 172 179 
Vancouver 57 28 23 6 62 164 165 
San Jose 56 24 25 7 55 145 179 
Seattle 58 17 36 5 39 148 207 


NOTE: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 


MONDAY’S RESULTS 

Florida at Buffalo, late 

Los Angeles at Boston, late 
Toronto at Columbus, late 
Colorado at NY. Islanders, late 
Edmonton at Calgary, late 


TUESDAY’S GAMES 

Colorado at New Jersey, 7p.m. 
Florida at Pittsburgh, 7p.m. 
Vegas at Philadelphia, 7p.m. 
Arizona at Detroit, 7:30p.m. 
Seattle at Toronto, 7:30p.m. 
Dallas at Nashville, 8p.m. 

N.Y. Rangers at Minnesota, 8p.m. 
Ottawa at St. Louis, 8p.m. 
Tampa Bay at Winnipeg, 8p.m. 
Anaheim at Chicago, 8:30p.m. 
Washington at Calgary, 9p.m. 


WEDNESDAY’S GAMES 
Washington at Edmonton, 8p.m. 
Montreal at Vancouver, 10:30p.m. 


THURSDAY’S GAMES 

Arizona at Toronto, 7p.m. 

Chicago at Boston, 7p.m. 
Colorado at Carolina, 7p.m. 
Minnesota at Detroit, 7p.m. 
Philadelphia at Florida, 7p.m. 
Seattle at Ottawa, 7p.m. 

Vegas at Buffalo, 7p.m. 

Winnipeg at New Jersey, 7p.m. 
Columbus at NY. Islanders, 7:30p.m. 
Anaheim at Nashville, 8p.m. 

N.Y. Rangers at St. Louis, 8p.m. 
Tampa Bay at Calgary, 9p.m. 

San Jose at Los Angeles, 10:30p.m. 


SUNDAY’S RESULTS 

New Jersey 3, St. Louis 2 (OT) 
Los Angeles 3, Buffalo 0 
Dallas 6, Minnesota 3 

N.Y. Rangers 4, Winnipeg 1 
Tampa Bay 6, Chicago 3 
Carolina 3, Seattle 2 

Vegas 2, Ottawa 1 

Anaheim 3, San Jose 2 (OT) 


MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER 

EASTERN W L T PT GF GA 
New York 200 6 7 2 
D.C. United 200 6 4 0 
Columbus 10314 7 3 
Orlando City 1014 2 0 
New England 1014 3 2 
Philadelphia 1014 3 2 
Atlanta 110 3 3 4 
Chicago 002 2 0 0 
New YorkCityFC 011 1 #0 1 
Toronto FC 011 41 2 =5 
Inter Miami CF 01141 éd1é=+5 
CF Montréal 020 0 41 4 
Charlotte FC 020 0 0 4 
Cincinnati 020 0 0 6 
WESTERN W L T PT GF GA 
Austin FC 200 6 10 1 
LA Galaxy 200 6 2 0 
Los Angeles FC 1014 4 #1 
Nashville 1014 2 #1 
Real Salt Lake 101 4 1 0 
Colorado 110 3 3 3 
Kansas City 110 3 2 3 
Portland 002 2 3 3 
Minnesota United 0 0 2 2 2 2 
FC Dallas 011 #41 #é#d1£é=+2 
Houston 011 #41 #40 1 
San Jose 011 41 #4 6 
Vancouver 011 41 #0 4 
Seattle 020 0 0 2 


Three points for win, one point for tie. 


SATURDAY’S MATCHES 

CF Montréal at New York City FC, 1p.m. 
Toronto FC at Columbus, 1:30p.m. 
Los Angeles FC at Miami, 1:30p.m. 
LA Galaxy at Seattle, 3:30p.m. 
Vancouver at Houston, 6:30p.m. 
Chicago at D.C. United, 7:30p.m. 
Salt Lake at New England, 7:30p.m. 
Cincinnati at Orlando City, 7:30p.m. 
San Jose at Philadelphia, 7:30p.m. 
Nashville at FC Dallas, 8:30p.m. 
Sporting KC at Colorado, 9p.m. 
Austin FC at Portland, 10p.m. 
SUNDAY’S MATCHES 

Charlotte FC at Atlanta, 4:30p.m. 
Minnesota at New York, 7p.m. 
SUNDAY’S RESULTS 

Austin FC 5, Miami 1 

Portland 1, Los Angeles FC 1, tie 


ENGLISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

CLUB GP W D LGF GA PT 
Man City 28 22 3 3 68 18 69 
Liverpool 2719 6 271 20 63 
Chelsea 2615 8 3 53 18 53 
Arsenal 2515 3 741 29 48 
Man United 28 13 8 7 45 38 47 
Tottenham 26 14 3 9 40 32 45 
West Ham 28 13 6 9 46 35 45 
Wolverhampton 27 12 4 11 24 23 40 
Southampton 27 811 8 34 41 35 


Crystal Palace 28 712 9 39 38 33 


Aston Villa 26 10 3 13 37 37 33 
Leicester 25 9 61040 43 33 
Brighton 27 712 8 26 32 33 
Newcastle 26 610 10 30 46 28 
Brentford 28 7 615 30 45 27 
Leeds 27 8 14 29 61 23 
Everton 25 6 415 28 46 22 
Burnley 26 312 1122 36 21 
Watford 27 5 418 27 50 19 
Norwich 27 451816 58 17 
MONDAY’S RESULT 


Tottenham 5, Everton 0 


THURSDAY’S MATCHES 

Norwich vs. Chelsea, 2:30p.m. 
Wolverhampton vs. Watford, 2:30p.m. 
Southampton vs. Newcastle, 2:30p.m. 
Leeds vs. Aston Villa, 2:45p.m. 


LATE SUNDAY: HOAG CLASSIC 
3rd of 3 rounds, Newport Beach (Calif.) 


CC, 6,612 yards; Par 71 

198 (-15) $300,000 
Retief Goosen (0) 68-67-63 
202 (-11) $176,000 
K.J. Choi (0) 69-67-66 
204 (-9) $132,000 
Stephen Ames (0) 68-69-67 
Lee Janzen (0) 69-66-69 
206 (-7) $88,000 
Doug Barron (0) 70-69-67 
Tim Petrovic (0) 71-68-67 
207 (-6) $72,000 
Ernie Els (0) 66-68-73 
208 (-5) $60,000 
Bernhard Langer (0) 65-73-70 
Rocco Mediate (0) 67-72-69 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


MEN’S AP TOP 25 POLL 

RK. SCHOOL W-L PTS LW 
1. Gonzaga (52) 24-3 1,514 1 
2. Arizona (6) 28-3 1,435 2 
3. Baylor (3) 26-5 1,402 3 
4. Auburn 27-4 1,331 5 
5. Kentucky 25-6 1,306 7 
6. Kansas 25-6 1,170 6 
7. Duke 26-5 1,100 4 
8. Villanova 23-7 1,096 11 
9. Purdue 25-6 967 8 
9. Tennessee 23-7 967 13 
11. Providence 24-4 951 9 
12. Wisconsin 24-6 857 10 
13. UCLA 23-6 Tai if 
14. Texas Tech 23-8 730 12 
15. Arkansas 24-7 687 14 
16. Illinois 22-8 612 20 
17. St. Mary’s 24-6 506 19 
18. Houston 26-5 502 14 
19. Murray State 30-2 424 22 
20. UConn 22-8 370 18 
21. USC 25-6 279 16 
22. Texas 21-10 216 21 
23. Colorado State 24-4 194 -- 
24. lowa 22-9 189 24 
25. North Carolina 23-8 56 -- 


Others: Boise State 49, South Dakota 
State 32, Memphis 26, San Diego State 
24, LSU 22, Loyola Chicago 16, Ohio 
State 16, Seton Hall 9, San Francisco 9, 
Rutgers 8, Alabama 7, Notre Dame 4, 
Vermont 3, Davidson 1, Longwood 1. 


MEN’S COACHES POLL 


RK. SCHOOL W-L PTS LW 
1. Gonzaga (27) 24-3 790 1 
2. Arizona (2 28-3 744 «3 
3. Baylor (2) 26-5 706 4 
4. Auburn (1) 27-4 704 «5 
5. Kentucky 25-6 676 6 
6. Kansas 25-6 606 7 
7. Duke 26-5 603 2 
8. Villanova 23-7 548 11 
9. Purdue 25-6 521 9 
10. Providence 24-4 512 8 
11. Tennessee 23-7 476 13 
12. Wisconsin 24-6 460 10 
13. UCLA 23-6 376 18 
14. Texas Tech 23-8 361 12 
15. Illinois 22-8 359 17 
16. Arkansas 24-7 341 15 
17. St. Mary’s 24-6 256 20 
18. Houston 26-5 255 14 
19. Murray State 30-2 223. 22 
20. UConn 22-8 216 19 
21. USC 25-6 204 16 
22. Texas 21-10 124 21 
23. lowa 22-9 94 25 


24. Colorado State 24-4 58 -- 
25. Ohio State 19-10 36 23 
Others: Boise St. 26; North Carolina 20; 
Notre Dame 16; Seton Hall 14; Michigan 
St 13; Alabama 11; Wake Forest 10; 
South Dakota State 7; San Francisco 

6; Marquette 6; Loyola-Chicago 6; San 
Diego St. 5; Memphis 4; Louisiana State 
3; Creighton 2; Rutgers 1; lowa State 1. 


MONDAY’S SCORES 
TOURNAMENT 

Colonial Athletic Association 
Semifinal 

Delaware 69, Towson 56 

Summit League, Semifinal 

S. Dakota St. 83, South Dakota 60 


NCAA AUTOMATIC BIDS 
Longwood: Big South 

Loyola Chicago: Missouri Valley 
Murray State: Ohio Valley 


WOMEN’S AP TOP 25 POLL 

RK. SCHOOL W-L PTS LW 
1. South Carolina (17) 29-2 735 1 
2. Stanford (11) 28-3 729 2 
3. NC State (2) 29-3 696 3 
4. Baylor 25-5 654 5 
5. Louisville 25-4 608 4 
6. UConn 24-5 601 7 
7. Texas 23-6 540 9 
8. lowa 23-7 537 12 
9. LSU 25-5 512 6 
10. lowa State 25-5 484 8 
11. Indiana 22-8 457 14 
12. Michigan 22-6 405 10 
13. Maryland 21-8 379 11 
14. Ohio State 23-6 335 13 
15. BYU 25-2 282 17 
16. Kentucky 19-11 231 —=—-- 
17. Virginia Tech 23-9 229 21 
18. North Carolina 23-6 227 16 
19. Tennessee 23-8 215 18 
20. Arizona 20-7 214 14 
21. Oklahoma 23-7 167 19 
22. Notre Dame 22-8 164 20 
23. Florida Gulf Coast 27-2 130 22 
24. Princeton 22-4 44 -- 
25. UCF 22-3 42 -- 


Others: Villanova 32, Miami (FL) 24, Ole 
Miss 22, Colorado 12, Georgia Tech 9, 
Georgia 7, Toledo 7, Florida 7, Nebraska 
4, Oregon 3, Kansas 3, Utah 2, IUPUI 1. 


MONDAY’S SCORES 
American Athletic First Round 
Tulsa 88, Wichita St. 86, OT 
Horizon League, Semifinal 
IUPUI 86, Oakland 63 
Cleveland St. 69, Green Bay 42 
Mountain-West, Quarterfinal 
UNLV 82, Utah St. 69 

SUMMIT LEAGUE, SEMIFINAL 
S. Dakota St. 72, Oral Roberts 53 
South Dakota 81, UMKC 67 
Sun Belt, Championship 
Texas-Arlington 76, Troy 61 
West Coast, Semifinal 

BYU 59, Portland 52 


WOMEN’S AUTOMATIC BIDS 
Belmont: Ohio Valley Conference 
Mercer: Southern Conference 

NC State: Atlantic Coast Conference 
Kentucky: Southeastern Conference 
UMass: Atlantic 10 Conference 

lowa: Big Ten Conference 

Stanford: Pac-12 Conference 
Longwood: Big South Conference 
Texas-Arlington: Sun Belt Conference 


AUTO RACING 


LATE SUNDAY: NASCAR CUP 
SERIES, PENNZOIL 400 


Sunday at Las Vegas Motor Speedway 
Lap length: 1.50 miles 


FPSP DRIVER M LAP PT 
1 13 Alex Bowman C 274 50 
2 2 KyleLarson C 274 48 
3 18 Ross Chastain CG 274 .52 
4 37 Kyle Busch T 274 41 
5 14 William Byron C 274 48 
6 20 Aric Almirola F 274 31 
7 7 Tyler Reddick C 274 30 
8 12 Martin Truex Jr T 274 34 
9 5 Chase Elliott C 274 43 
10 1 ChristopherBell T 274 28 
11 10 Austin Dillon C 274 26 
12 25 Kevin Harvick F 274 28 
13 31 Kurt Busch T 274 24 
14 6 Joey Logano F 274 27 
15 29 Corey Lajoie C 274 22 
16 19 HarrisonBurton F 274 21 
17 28 Justin Haley C 274 20 
18 27 Chris Buescher F 274 19 
19 3 Austin Cindric F 274 18 
20 32 Ty Dillon C 274 17 
21 9 RickyStenhouseJrC 274 16 
22 16 Daniel Hemric C 274 0 
23 30 Todd Gilliland F 274 14 
24 15 Brad Keselowski F 273 13 
25 17 Bubba Wallace T 273 13 
26 33 Cody Ware F 273 11 
27 22 Michael McDowell F 273 10 
28 35 BJ McLeod F 272 9 
29 34 Josh Bilicki C 271 0 
30 36 GarrettSmithley F 267 7 
31 23 Erik Jones C 264-a 6 
32 8 Denny Hamlin T 219-g 14 
33 24 Cole Custer F 17l-e 4 
34 26 Greg Biffle C 148-f 13 
35 4 Chase Briscoe F 135-a 5. 
36 11 Ryan Blaney F 104-a 5 
37 21 Daniel Suarez C 92-a 1 


a-accident; e-engine, f-fuel pump, 
g-garage, C-Chevrolet; F-Ford; T-Toyota 
Winner’s average speed: 117.521 mph. 
Time: 3 hours, 29 minutes, 50 seconds. 
Margin of Victory: .178 seconds. 
Caution Flags: 12 for 60 laps. 

Lead Changes: 23 among 15 drivers. 
Lap Leaders: C.Bell 0-32; R.Blaney 
33-42; A.,Bowman 43-49; D.Ham- 

lin 50-65; Ku.Busch 66-69; W.Byron 
70-77; A,Bowman 78-83; M.McDowell 
84-87; B.Keselowski 88-90; D.Hamlin 
91-105; Ky.Busch 106-112; R.Chastain 
113-136; G.Biffle 137; K.Larson 138-159; 
R.Chastain 160-217; K.Larson 218; 
R.Stenhouse 219-222; T.Dillon 223; 
Ky.Busch 224-225; R.Chastain 226; 
Ky.Busch 227-266; M.Truex 267; K.Lar- 
son 268-271; A.Bowman 272-274 
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MLB Commissioner Rob Manfred appears to be on the verge of canceling more games amid 
the lockout. Manfred already canceled the first two series for each team. WILFREDO LEE/AP 


BASEBALL 


MLB, union closing 
gap in negotiations 


But despite some movement, 
MLB may cancel more games 


By Ronald Blum 


Associated Press 


NEW YORK — For all the vitriol, Major 
League Baseball owners and locked-out 
players have closed the gap in recent weeks 
and are negotiating on similar frameworks 
for anew collective bargaining agreement. 

With the lockout in its 96th day Monday, 
the sides remained apart to various degrees 
on three of the most significant items: the 
luxury tax, pre-arbitration bonus pool and 
minimum salary. 

Openers on March 31 were among 
91 games already canceled, and Commis- 
sioner Rob Manfred appeared to be on the 
verge of calling off more. 

In an industry where payrolls project to 
total in the $4 billion range, the percentage 
differences on some items do not appear to 
be insurmountable. 

The sides appear to be about $15 million 
apart on the minimum salary for this year, 
$20 million for 2023 and $25 million for 
2024, each less than 1% of payrolls. This 
assumes about half of players in the major 
leagues at any given time are impacted by 
the minimum. 

Differences are greater in the final two 
seasons, when the union is asking for cost- 
of-living increases. 

The gap in the new pre-arbitration 
bonus pool is $50 million this year, rising to 
$70 million by 2026. But, again, the percent- 
age of overall payroll affected by this item is 
relatively small, under 2%. 

And then there’s the most divisive 
issue, luxury tax thresholds. The sides are 
$18 million apart this year, a difference 
rising to $33 million by 2026. 

How much is each additional $1 million 
in threshold likely to produce in spending 
on players? There’s no exact formula. 

In 18 seasons of the luxury tax, there have 
been three seasons in which one team paid 
tax, 10 with two, two with three and one 
each with four, five and six. 

Including non-monetary penalties for the 
pandemic-shortened 2020 season when the 
tax was suspended, there were 15 instances 


IN BRIEF 


each of exceeding the first threshold 
during both the 2012-16 and 2017-21 agree- 
ments, up from nine in 2007-11 and eight in 
2003-06. 

A maximum estimate on luxury tax 
impact would bea five-times multiplier, and 
history shows the actual impact is likely to 
be less. 

With much of this year’s free agent class 
already signed, there are few stars other 
than Freddie Freeman and Carlos Correa 
who could drive a team above the threshold. 

MLB is concerned a higher 2022 figure 
would lead to bigger threshold numbers in 
later years, causing greater payroll dispar- 
ity and making it more costly for mid- and 
small-market clubs to retain their stars. 

This negotiation is more than those 
prominent items, and mindset is as import- 
ant as current positions. 

The union thinks it has moved toward 
clubs by retreating from proposals for 
more liberalized free agency and the resto- 
ration of salary arbitration for eligibility 
for all players with at least two years of 
major league service. Players also say they 
would agree to uniform and helmet adver- 
tisements, to a speedier process for a pitch 
clock and shift limits and to expand the 
playoffs, though the union prefers 12 teams 
and MLB would like 14. 

MLB thinks it has increased money going 
to players by expanding the designated 
hitter to the NL, dropping direct free agent 
compensation, increasing slot values for 
amateur draft picks, boosting the postsea- 
son pool and improving the pension plan. 

Clubs believe they have addressed play- 
ers’ concern that young stars have not been 
given appropriate salaries, and the union 
thinks the teams have not gone far enough. 
Teams also have backed off their proposals 
for higher penalties for teams over the tax 
threshold. 

Both sides are close to an agreement on 
an amateur draft lottery. 

Despite moving toward each other, the 
sides remain headed to a lost season unless 
they find acompromise. 

“That’s a mind-boggling, horrid, horrid 
thought,” Yankees president Randy Levine 
said Monday on the team’s YES Network 
Levine said. “Shame on all of us if it ever 
gets to that.” 


LeBron sits with left knee soreness 


News services 


LeBron James sat out the Lakers’ game 
against the Spurs on Monday night because 
of a “significant” soreness in his left knee, 
coach Frank Vogel said before the game. 

The injury comes after James scored 
56 points on Saturday night to lead the 
Lakers to a win against the Warriors. 

The 37-year-old James missed five games 
because of his knee from late January until 
early February. 

“With the heavy load that he’s carrying 
for us, we know that it’s always a possi- 
bility,” Vogel said. “I think that’s why we 
continue to list him as questionable to 
see how it’s responding over the 48 hours 
between games. And this is just one of those 
days where it was significant enough.” 

Vogel said the Lakers are hopeful he'll 
play Wednesday against the Rockets. 

In 46 games, James is averaging 

294 points, 8.1 rebounds and 6.2 assists on 
52.2% shooting from the field. 
@ Heat G Victor Oladipo played for the first 
time in nearly a year against the Rockets. 
Oladipo, 29, last appeared in a game in April 
2021. He has been sidelined since going 
through another recovery process follow- 
ing asecond surgery on his right quadriceps 
tendon, which he originally injured while 
playing for the Pacers in January 2019. 


Colleges: Juwan Howard has resumed 
his role as Michigan’s men’s basketball 
coach after serving a five-game suspen- 
sion for hitting a Wisconsin assistant in 
the head after the Wolverines’ 77-63 loss 
late last month. Howard met individually 
with each player. The Wolverines are on 
the NCAA Tournament bubble with a 17-13 
overall record and 11-9 mark in the Big Ten. 


Howard will be back on the sideline Thurs- 
day in Indianapolis, leading the Wolver- 
ines against Indiana in the conference 
tournament quarterfinals. ... Wake Forest 
announced that it signed second-year coach 
Steve Forbes to a “long-term” contract 
extension. Forbes, 56, was named the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference coach of the year 
Monday after leading the Deamon Decons 
(23-8) to their highest win total since the 
2008-09 season. They hold the No. 5 seed 
for this week’s ACC Tournament in New 
York. Terms of the deal weren’t released. 


NFL: Former Seahawks and 49ers CB Rich- 
ard Sherman, who was with the Buccaneers 
last season, pleaded guilty in Seattle to two 
misdemeanor charges stemming froma July 
arrest. Sherman, 33, pleaded guilty to negli- 
gent driving in the first degree and criminal 
trespass in the second degree (non-domes- 
tic violence), as well as an infraction for 
speeding in a roadway construction zone. 
... The Patriots released LB Kyle Van Noy 
in a salary-cap move. Van Noy, who turns 
31 later this month, had signed a two-year, 
$12 million contract in March 2021. 


UFC: Former heavyweight champion 
Cain Velasquez was denied bail in his 
attempted murder case. Velasquez, 39, was 
arrested Feb. 28 after allegedly chasing 
down the man — Harry Eugene Goularte, 
who’s being charged with molesting a 
young relative of Velasquez — and shoot- 
ing a gun into Goularte’s vehicle, according 
to the Santa Clara County (Calif.) district 
attorney’s office. Another man in the vehi- 
cle, Goularte’s stepfather, Paul Bender, was 
hit by one of the gunshots in his arm and 
torso. Bender suffered non-life-threaten- 
ing injuries. 
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Olivia Nelson-Ododa. The Wildcats 
couldn’t miss that night in Hartford, 
29-for-56, 10-for-22 on threes. Still, 
UConn’s short-handed cast nearly 
came back to win. That ended the 
conference winning streak, you may 
have heard, at 169. 

So Monday was the worst possi- 
ble night to play UConn. On top of 
everything else, the Huskies, after 
beating Georgetown and Marquette, 
were hungry, angry. In the rematch, 
Villanova, a good a team as it is, a tour- 
nament worthy team, and as great a 
player as its Maddy Siegrist is, had 
no chance. UConn opened a 9-0 lead, 
and Villanova made only five of its 
first 22 shots, UConn forcing them to 
launch from well beyond 3-point line. 
By the middle of the second quarter, 
it was only a matter of how close the 
‘Cats could stay. 

This time they were 16-for-50, 


With nine healthy players in 
rotation, UConn just had too many 
weapons, and it’s hard to imagine a 
team, let alone eight or nine teams, 
being able to match the Huskies. The 
competition will get tougher in the 
weeks ahead, but UConn has barely 
employed Bueckers, the reigning 
player of the year, since she returned 
from her knee surgery. She still 
doesn’t look like she’s got her game 
legs, but she’s bound to be cut loose if 
the Huskies are in trouble. 

But a team that was thought to be 
all about Bueckers is now all about... 
everyone. The Huskies are not only 
playing for one another, but willing to 
sit for one another. 

Ducharme was so huge in mid-sea- 
son, preventing a couple of additional 
losses. She hasn’t been as big a factor 
lately, but there she was in the second 
quarter Monday, with UConn leading 
17-10 but scoreless for more than five 
minutes. Ducharme infused the game 
with her energy, her knack for getting 
to the right spot and scored three 


UCONN 
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Aaliyah Edwards, who seemed to 
be in a funk earlier in the season, is 
playing monster defense and effec- 
tive offense. She scored 12, Evina 
Westbrook 13, Nelson-Ododa 11, and 
so it went. Ducharme had nine, Azzi 
Fudd eight. How about this? UConn 
had 39 rebounds, but more assigned 
to “team,” seven, than any individual 
collected. 

No, forget the metrics and 
open your eyes — there is something 
going on here, something unique. 
After the Huskies beat Marquette 
in the semifinals, Auriemma talked in 
terms of the “UConn teams of 
old,” something that has been 
missing the last few years. 
Remember, UConn has been to the 
Final Four 13 years in a row, but hasn’t 
won since 2016. If something has 
been missing, that rare quality that 
turns excellent talent into a great 
team, a champion, these Huskies just 
may have found it. 


Dom Amore can be reached 
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UConn’s Christyn Williams reaches in on Villanova’s Bella Runyan during the Big East Tournament championship game Monday 
at Mohegan Sun Arena. Williams was named the tournament’s most outstanding player. CLOE POISSON/SPECIAL TO THE 
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UConn, which held its last 
six opponents to 51 or fewer 
points, did it again, holding 
Villanova to its lowest point 
total of the season. Siegrist 
ended up leading Villanova 
with 16 points. She was the 
only Wildcats player to score 
in double figures. 

In the Feb. 9 game, Villa- 
nova was 10 for 22 from the 
3-point line and hit nine 
3-pointers in the semifinals 
against Seton Hall. Monday, 
the Wildcats were 7 for 23 
from 3 and 16 for 50 from 
the field while UConn shot 
55 percent from the field. 

Huskies freshman Azzi 
Fudd, who shot 1 for 9 
in the semifinals against 
Marquette, had nine points 
on 4 for 5 shooting Monday. 

UConn came out in the first 
quarter and promptly turned 


UCONN 70, VILLANOVA 40 
M FG 


Villanova FT RB APF PT 
Siegrist 40 7-17 1-2 12 3 16 
Herlihy 31 3-9 0-0 53 2 & 
Olsen 30 25 0-0 001 5 
Garzon 34 1-11 0-0 210 3 
Mullin 24 1-4 0-0 3 13 2 
Runyan 22 1-1 0-0 21-0 3 
Orihel 13 1-2 0-0 202 3 
Cauley 6 0-1 0-0 001 0 
TOTALS —16-50 1-2 17 812 40 


Three-point goals: 7-23, 30.4(Herlihy 2-4, Runyan 
1-1, Olsen 1-2, Orihel 1-2, Siegrist 1-6, Garzon 
1-6, Mullin 0-2). FG pct.: 32.0. FT pct.: 50.0. Team 
rebounds: 2. Turnovers: 18(Siegrist 4, Garzon 

4, Mullin 3, Herlihy 2, Olsen 2, Runyan, Orihel, 
Team). Blocks: 3(Siegrist, Herlihy, Orihel). 
Steals: 5(Siegrist 2, Mullin 2, Runyan) 


the ball over twice. But the 
Huskies settled down, and 
their defense was stellar. After 
a Villanova timeout at the 6:05 
mark, the Wildcats finally 
scored their first points on a 
3-pointer by Brianna Herlihy 
and UConn led 9-3. 

The Huskies extended the 
lead to 17-10 after a quarter, 


Did you know? 


Children under the age of 6 shouldn't be left alone in the 
bathtub. Approximately 85 young children drown inside the home 
each year, and 80% of those cases happen in the bathrooms. 


riscassi-davis.com 


131 Oak Street » Hartford, Connecticut 
860.522.1196 * 800.344.5297 


UConn M FG FT RB APF PT 
Edwards 31 59 24 62 4 12 
Nelson-Ododa 23 4-4 3-3 5 42 il 
Fudd 36 45 1-2 120 9 
Williams 29 49 00 301 9 
Muhl 19 0-1 1-2 211 1 
Westbrook 20 6-11 0-0 43 0 13 
Ducharme 16 4-6 0-0 500 9 
Juhasz 17 13 22 #521 4 
Bueckers 9 1-4 00 110 2 
TOTALS — 29-52 9-13 3915 9 70 


Three-point goals: 3-12, 25.0(Ducharme 1-1, 
Williams 1-2, Westbrook 1-5, Fudd 0-1, Muhl 0-1, 
Juhasz 0-1, Bueckers 0-1). FG pct.: 55.8. FT pct: 
69.2. Team rebounds: 7. Turnovers: 17(Edwards 
5, Nelson-Ododa 2, Williams 2, Muhl 2, Fudd, 
Westbrook, Ducharme, Juhasz, Bueckers, Team). 
Blocks: 2(Nelson-Ododa, Williams). Steals: 10 
(Fudd 3, Muhl 3, Edwards 2, Nelson-Ododa, 
Williams). 


Villanova 
UConn 


10 8 8 14— 40 
17 16 16 21— 70 


Officials: Spurlock-Welsh, Forsberg, Vaszily. Att.: 
6,459Mohegan Sun Arena, Uncasville. 


shooting 53 percent from the 
field, while Villanova made 
only four field goals. 
Ducharme made the first 
three shots for the Huskies 
in the second quarter, and 
Villanova was still strug- 
gling to score. Herlihy finally 
scored on a fast-break layup 
with 5:35 left in the half, 


which cut UConn’s lead to 
21-12. 

The Huskies led by as 
many as 17 in the second 
quarter, but Villanova 
closed out the half with 
three baskets from Siegrist. 
UConn led 33-18 at halftime. 

Villanova shot 2 for 11 
from the 3-point line in the 
half. The Huskies, mean- 
while, were shooting 56 
percent overall (14 for 25). 

Siegrist hit the first basket 
of the second half, but she 
was quiet after that with 
Williams guarding her. 

UConn had 10 turnovers 
in the first half but limited 
its turnovers to one in the 
third quarter and played 
lockdown defense on the 
Wildcats, limiting them to 
eight points in the quarter. 
The Huskies led 49-26 after 
three quarters. 


Lori Riley can be reached at 
lriley@courant.com. 


RIB) RisCassi & Davis 


Protecting the rights of the 
injured for more than 60 years 


UCONN BASKETBALL 


Season ticket 
prices to increase 
over next 3 years 


By Dom Amore 
Hartford Courant 


It’s going to cost more to 
watch UConn men’s and 
women’s basketball games 
over the next three years. 

The athletic depart- 
ment, which put 2022-23 
season packages on sale 
Monday, announced aseries 
of increases. Men’s basket- 
ball lower-bowI tickets for 
home games — includ- 
ing at Gampel Pavilion and 
XL Center — will rise from 
$2,400 during the current 
season to $3,700 for 2024-25. 

In a message to season 
ticket holders, UConn 
director of athletics David 
Benedict wrote: “In exam- 
ining best practices among 
our peers, we have seen that 
others, including the top 
programs in the Big East, 
are generating more fund- 
ing through their scholar- 
ship seating programs than 
we are currently realizing. 
Insome cases, annual fund- 


Ukraine 
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there that could affect my 
family, friends or team 
back home.” 

Russia’s invasion has 
taken a massive toll across 
Ukraine as bombs pound 
cities in the Eastern Euro- 
pean country. More than 
1 million people have fled 
the country as Russian 
forces advance. Millions 
more are stuck in the 
crossfire, many hiding 
underground. 

Watching it unfold from 
long distance is excruciat- 
ing, a helplessness over- 
taking Ukrainian players 
as they watch the news, 
follow social media, try to 
communicate with family 
and friends back home. 

“Tt is difficult mentally,” 
said Denys Bobchuk, a 
sophomore at Spring 
Hill College in Mobile, 
Alabama. “Personally, I 
feel guilt just because my 
people are going through 
some rough things right 
now. And I’m here, I’m safe 
and there’s not much I can 
help with.” 

The tension started 
when it appeared Russia 
was going to invade 
Ukraine. It intensified 
tenfold when the bombs 
began to fall and the troops 
crossed the borders. 

Communication with 
Ukraine has been spotty 
at times. Hours with- 
out contact with family 
members is agonizing, 
days even worse. 

The endless anxiety also 
comes with an attempt to 
understand why their 
home country is being 
invaded. 

“It’s not OK. We live in 
this time where we have 
medicine, science, all this 
stuff, and we're still having 
war,” San Francisco center 
Volodymyr Markovetskyy 
said. “Why is that happen- 
ing? I don’t understand. 
My family doesn’t under- 
stand — nobody does.” 

Markovetskyy’s mother 
and sister were able to 
escape to Lithuania, but 
his father, a police officer, 
had to stay in Ukraine. 

Zdor’s parents, sister 
and numerous other rela- 
tives are in Ukraine and 
Crimea, which was occu- 
pied by Russia in 2014. 


raising efforts through tick- 
ets and/or seat donations 
are 20 to 30 percent higher 
at schools with which we 
compete regionally or 
nationally.” 

Among Big East schools, 
Xavier ($2,650), Villa- 
nova ($4,500), Creighton 
($4,750) and Marquette 
($5,230) have higher pric- 
ing than UConn. 

In its communication 
with season ticket holders, 
UConn noted the cost of 
funding its programs has 
risen, and its current reve- 
nue covers only one-third 
of its scholarship costs. In 
its last fiscal year, UConn 
Athletics ran a deficit of 
$47.2 million and was work- 
ing under a directive to close 
that gap in the coming years, 
reducing its dependence 
on university subsidy and 
student fees. 

Other seating areas will 
rise at different rates, higher 
for courtside seats, lower for 
others. 


George Maslennikov, a 
senior forward at Canis- 
ius, is from Odessa and had 
some nervous moments 
when neither he nor his 
father, who’s in Spain, were 
able to reach his mother 
Tetyanna while the city is 
under siege. 

“I’m trying to keep my 
mindset positive as much 
as I can, though it’s diffi- 
cult even without things 
like that going on back 
home since I only see my 
family once a year,” he said. 

The Ukrainian players 
here still try to do what 
they can from afar, raising 
awareness on social media 
and funds for the military 
effort. 

Bobchuk is trying to 
create a fund to raise 
money for soldiers in 
Ukraine and has contacted 
American manufacturers 
to send bulletproof vests 
to military friends back 
home. 

Maslennikov_ has 
donated on a bank app 
to send money to the 
Ukrainian military, encour- 
aging others to do the same 
through social media. 

“It just takes a lot of 
courage to do things like 
that and having this coun- 
try as small as ours to fight 
against Russians,” he said. 
“People thought it was 
going to be easy, but it’s just 
not. I’m trying to support 
it as much as I can even 
though I’m so far from 
home and I’m worried 
about them, but I’m doing 
as much as I can.” 

But there’s only so much 
the Ukrainian players can 
do from so far away. Much 
of their time is spent 
watching, waiting, keep- 
ing tabs on everyone back 
home. 

Sticking to a routine is 
a key, takes the mind off 
what’s happening — at 
least for a little while. 

“Tt just feels not right to 
me, but at the end of the 
day, I think it is import- 
ant to understand that I’m 
here and the only thing 
I can do is to do my job, 
which is playing basket- 
ball right now at the high- 
est level,’ Bobchuk said. 
“And that’s what I’m trying 
to do right now, just trying 
to focus on something that 
I’m involved in and just 
have my daily routine and 
following it.” 
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— NATIONAL SPORTS REPORT — 


SHORTS 


Cavs’ playoff push takes another hit 


The Cavaliers’ playoff push just got a lot 
more steep. All-Star center Jarrett Allen 
will be sidelined indefinitely after frac- 
turing his left middle finger in Sunday’s 
win over the Raptors, the latest setback 
for a Cavaliers team that has been deal- 
ing with injury issues all season. Allen, 
left, who has become one of the NBA’s 
most well-rounded big men, got hurt in the first quarter, 
when he also sustained a bruised quadriceps while driv- 
ing to the basket. The 7-footer may have hurt his finger 
when he bashed his left hand into the rim while blocking 
aashot. The Cavaliers were able to hold on without Allen 
and beat the Raptors 104-96 to tighten their grip on the 
No. 6 spot in the Eastern Conference. The team didn’t 
provide a timetable on Monday for Allen’s return. It’s safe 
to assume he'll be out at least a few games, depending on 
the severity of the fracture to his non-shooting hand. The 
23-year-old Allen is averaging 16.1 points, 10.8 rebounds 
and 1.3 blocks in 56 games for the Cavaliers, who are back 
in playoff contention after winning just 22 games last 
season. 





WR Ridley bet on games, gets ban 


For endangering the integrity of the 
sport by betting on games, Falcons 
wide receiver Calvin Ridley has been 
suspended by the NFL for at least the 
next season. Ridley won’t play in 2022 
and there’s no guarantee for the NFL 
future of the player who had been 
expected to be the Falcons’ top target 
for quarterback Matt Ryan. NFL Commissioner Roger 
Goodell on Monday suspended Ridley after a league 
investigation determined Ridley bet on NFL games in 
2021 while away from the team addressing mental health 
concerns. The NFL says the betting took place during a 
five-day period in late November 2021. A league investiga- 
tion uncovered no evidence inside information was used 
or that any game was compromised by Ridley’s betting, 
Goodell’s announcement said. Nor was there evidence 
suggesting Falcons coaches, players or staff were aware 
of Ridley’s betting activity. This isn’t the first gambling 
suspension meted out by Goodell. He suspended Cardinals 
cornerback Josh Shaw in November 2019 for gambling 
on an NFL game. Shaw hasn’t played in the league since. 














Ross Chastain found himself in an unusual position in Sunday’s NASCAR Cup race: In the lead for 83 laps. He finished third. 
Many drivers believe the Next Gen car is delivering on its promise to give underdogs more of a chance. DYLAN BUELL/GETTY 


NASCAR 


No letdown with new car 


Early on, Next Gen seems 
to be leveling playing field 


By Jenna Fryer 


Associated Press 


LAS VEGAS — NASCAR’s under- 
dogs will have a fighting chance in the 
Next Gen car, according to the devel- 
opment plan for the ballyhooed new 
model, and the racing would be much 
better. New car configurations would 
force drivers to muscle the cars like 
never before. 

Well, four races into the new season 
on four entirely different circuits, 
NASCAR seems to have actually deliv- 
ered on the promise. 

Sure, the top teams have still won 
all the races. First it was Team Penske 
with back-to-back wins in the Busch 
Clash, an exhibition, and Daytona 
500, and then Hendrick Motorsports 
made consecutive trips to victory lane 
in California and Las Vegas. 

“You’re never going to shut down 
the giant race teams, right?” Hendrick 
driver Alex Bowman said after his 
Sunday victory at Las Vegas. 

Perhaps not. But the little guys sure 
are much improved: 


H@ Ross Chastain led a total of 75 laps 
through the first 117 races of his career. 
At Las Vegas, Chastain led a race-high 
83 laps and finished third. TrackHouse 
Racing teammate Daniel Suarez flirted 
with his first career Cup Series win a 
week earlier at California. 

@ Erik Jones showed that Richard 
Petty’s old No. 43 can still be competi- 
tive by qualifying second at California, 
leading laps and finishing third. The 


rebranded Petty GMS Racing team has 
expanded to two cars this season and 
Ty Dillon has been mid-pack. 

M@ Richard Childress Racing, the 
first team to embrace the Next Gen 
concept and help NASCAR create the 
first prototypes, has shown dramatic 
improvement. Tyler Reddick has 
contended everywhere and Austin 
Dillon has a pair of runner-up finishes. 
@ Jack Roush’s rebranded RFK Racing 
team with Brad Keselowski part of the 
ownership group went back to victory 
lane for the first time since 2017 when 
Keselowski and Chris Buescher each 
won a Daytona 500 qualifying race. 

@ Aric Almirola is the only driver to 
notch three top-10 finishes through the 
first three points races, while 25 differ- 
ent drivers have led at least one lap this 
season. Christopher Bell won his first 
career pole at Las Vegas, and annual 
title contenders Kevin Harvick and 
Denny Hamlin have plummeted in the 
standings; Hamlin heads to Phoenix 
this weekend ranked 30th in points. 

The Next Gen has so far raced on 
the smallest circuit possible — the 
quarter-mile track inside Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum for the Clash — 
and one of the the largest, the 2.5-mile 
superspeedway at Daytona Interna- 
tional Speedway. The race at 2-mile 
Auto Club Speedway was the best at 
the California track in years, and same 
can be said for Sunday’s race at 1.5-mile 
Las Vegas circuit. 

Las Vegas featured 23 lead changes 
among 15 drivers and an overtime 
finish in which Bowman raced team- 
mate and reigning Cup champion Kyle 
Larson door-to-door for the win. 

Hall of Fame driver Jeff Gordon, 
now the vice chairman at Hendrick 


Motorsports, called the opening month 
of racing “refreshing” as NASCAR 
produced a car that has so far lived up 
to its hype. 

“We’ve seen great racing ... cars 
coming from the back to the front, 
front to the back,” Gordon said. “... But 
the cars are on the edge. The drivers 
are definitely having to show their 
talent and ability.” 

An aerodynamic package that 
features lower downforce and 
higher horsepower has been a hand- 
ful for drivers throughout the field, 
with Larson complaining after his 
runner-up finish in Las Vegas that his 
upper arms were the sorest they’d been 
in his entire driving career. 

“T’m out there holding a death grip 
on the steering wheel for four hours, 
just trying to hang on,” Larson said. 
“The car is actually really fun to drive.” 

The Next Gen still has plenty of 
kinks, starting with a parts shortage. 

The car has had difficulty getting 
back to pit road with a flat tire. Toyota 
worked out an overheating problem 
between California and Las Vegas, and 
teams, manufacturers and even the 
drivers are learning things each week. 

Joey Logano, winner of the Clash, 
suggested NASCAR employ AAA-style 
service trucks that can rush out toa 
disabled racecar and do a quick tire 
change to speed up the process. 

“There’s going to be learning 
curves,” Logano said. “There’s going 
to be issues we’re going to have to work 
through as an industry, because some 
of it just you don’t know what you don’t 
know until you get out there. There’s 
probably going to be more things that 
come up as we keep racing at different 
racetracks.” 


Griner’s wife thanks fans for support 


Brittney Griner’s wife, Cherelle, has 
thanked everyone for their support 
of the WNBA star, who was arrested 
last month in Russia. Brittney Griner 
was detained at a Moscow airport after 
Russian authorities said a search of 
her luggage revealed vape cartridges. 
They were identified as containing oil 
derived from cannabis, which could carry a maximum 
penalty of 10 years in prison. The 31-year-old Griner, left, 
one of the most recognizable players in women’s basket- 
ball who also plays in Russia, has won two Olympic gold 
medals with the U.S.,a WNBA championship with the 
Phoenix Mercury and a national championship at Baylor. 
She’s a seven-time All-Star. “Thank you to everyone who 
has reached out to me regarding my wife’s safe return from 
Russia. Your prayers and support are greatly appreciated,” 
Cherelle Griner wrote on Instagram. “... Please honor our 
privacy as we continue to work on getting my wife home 
safely.’ Secretary of State Antony Blinken said Sunday the 
U.S. will provide assistance to any American citizen being 
held on foreign soil. —Associated Press 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


‘Set me up for life’ 


Female athletes stash NIL cash 
through social media deals 


By Erica Hunzinger 
Associated Press 


A figure sprints toward the camera along a walkway 
at an apartment complex, first in real time, then in slow 
motion before going back to real time. The woman is 
dressed in a tracksuit, she’s fast and the song playing over 
the video says “it’s me against me.” 

More than 20,000 people have viewed this East- 
bay-sponsored TikTok post on Kentucky sprinter and 
hurdler Masai Russell’s account, and 2,000-plus engaged 
with it. It’s just one of several name, image and likeness 
deals sending a good chunk of change in Russell’s direc- 
tion since July. 

She said she “loves the camera” and loves being able 
to “reap the benefits of what I love to do on a daily basis 
outside of track.” 

Russell and a growing number of female college 
athletes are making a name for themselves on social 
media and cashing in under the NCAA’s interim policy 
covering athlete compensation by serving up a range of 
looks: serious business on the court, laid-back casual at 
home, approachably confident coed. Whether their self- 
run social media profiles are more wholesome or risque, 
they’re embracing the power of their image, hoping it 
brings attention not just to their sport and themselves 
but also financial independence after college. 

“We can’t play forever, and we have to have something 
to fall back on. The ball stops bouncing at some point,’ 
North Carolina sophomore basketball player Deja Kelly 
told Associated Press. She said she has six NIL deals, 
including Dunkin’, Outback Steakhouse and a couple 
yet to be announced, and some of the deals have equity 
partnership. 

“It’s a generational opportunity. It'll set me up for life,’ 
Kelly said. “If I were to stop playing basketball in five 
years, I would be fine because all the things I’m setting 
up now and I’m focusing on now.” 

West Coast Conference Commissioner Gloria Neva- 
rez said she believes that NIL deals soon will matter less 
about an athlete’s alma mater as they build a brand that 
will last beyond the final year of eligibility. 

“And I hope it’s not just the attractiveness category,’ 
Nevarez said, “but because I’m very skilled in the sport 
or because I happen to have a (clothing) line or code 
programming at a really high level that you’re going to 
start to get more of that engagement.” 

It’s hard to ignore the attractiveness factor for some 
female athletes landing big deals. 

The Barstool Athletics Instagram page, which features 
its NIL athletes and has more than 200,000 followers, 
featured posts with 46 women and 11 men over the span 
of arecent month. Beautiful Ballers, a brand that aims to 
“inspire women to believe that being an athlete doesn’t 
diminish your beauty,” features female athletes for its 
468,000 followers on Instagram, where it posts pictures 
and videos of anything from athletes playing their sport 
to wearing barely-there bikinis. 

Image-based NIL deals lead the way for college 
athletes, according to Athliance, meaning social media 
and photos, video or film. About 36% of reported deals 
to NIL platform Opendorse from July 1 to Dec. 31 were 
either for posting content on social media or creating 
visual content. 

LSU gymnast Livvy Dunne is one of the most recogniz- 
able college athletes on social media. She has 1.5 million 
followers on Instagram and 4.8 million followers on 
TikTok. She told the AP in a written response to ques- 
tions that she has about 10 deals, most of them recurring, 
and said she’s “a top-earning athlete in the NIL space.” 

“When the rules changed, there was a lot of hype about 
how big of an opportunity this could be for me, and noth- 
ing has fallen short of those expectations,” she said. 

In recent TikTok and Instagram ads , the 19-year-old 
wears a short white tank top and pops her hip to show off 
how well American Eagle jeans fit. She does some model- 
ing as part of her NIL deals, though mostly she posts on 
social media. 

“T try to use my social media to show different sides of 
my personality. It is important to show that I am more 
than just my sport,’ Dunne said. “I like to think my vibe is 
happy and confident. I really am anormal college student, 
so I am comfortable showing myself studying with no 
makeup, all dressed up and going out, or flipping around 
in the gym.” 

For people like Russell and Dunne, social media’s long 
been integrated into the fabric of building their brand. 
That hadn’t been the case for Bailey Moody, who plays 
wheelchair basketball for the University of Alabama 
and was a member of the bronze-medal-winning U.S. 
paralympic team. 

“It’s a lot of work,’ Moody said. “I give all the people 
that are influencers — like big-time influencers on social 
media — credit because it’s a lot of time. You’ve got to 
make your post look good and get followers, and the way 
you get followers is posting videos and all of these things.” 

Moody’s main NIL deal — with Degree deodorant’s 
Breaking Limits campaign — came through Team USA. 
She makes videos and posts graphics, captions and 
hashtags, mostly on Instagram. She’s thrilled that Degree 
is highlighting adapted athletics, which “deserves to have 
these deals,” but said becoming a brand is a balancing 
act. 
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CIAC State Tournaments 

Division Il—First Round 

Upper Bracket 

WATERFORD 65, ENFIELD 31 

ENFIELD (8-13): Kaden Birkett 1-0-2, Josiah Whaley 
3-0-7, Jaiden Davis 1-0-2, Nick Valente 1-1-3, Isaiah 
Plummer 3-0-7, Josiah Upson 1-0-3, Tighe Thebodeau 
1-3-5, Jason Mahon 1-0-2. Totals 12-4-31. 
WATERFORD (16-5): Logan Peabody 6-2-16, Pat Barrs 
1-1-3, Nolan Gollsneider 1-0-3, Jordan Elci 4-0-8, Evan 
McCue 1-2-5, Evan Piotroski 1-0-2, Anthony Jessuck 
0-2-2, Sean O’Connell 4-8-18, Juan Morez 3-2-8. Totals 
21-17-65. 


E 10 6 6 9— 31 
Ww 9 22 17 17— 65 
NEWTOWN 50, AVON 38 


ST. JOSEPH 77, NEWINGTON 61 
AMISTAD 65, AMITY 62 


Lower Bracket 

MIDDLETOWN 58, LAW 47 
GREENWICH 43, SIMSBURY 34 
WESTHILL 79, XAVIER 47 
STAMFORD 65, STRATFORD 62 


Division IV—First Round 

Upper Bracket 

VALLEY REGIONAL 56, NONNEWAUG 43 

NONNEWAUG (10-12): Ben Conti 2-3-8, Dylan Chung 
1-0-2, Ben Roden 6-0-14, Ben Stewart 2-2-7, Aiden 
Colby 4-0-8, Charles Rickenbach 2-0-4. Totals 17-5-43. 
VALLEY REGIONAL (11-11): Di’Angelo Jean-Pierre 
1-1-3, Simon Partyka 2-3-8, Andrew Yermenson 2-1-6, 
Sam Hutchinson 11-1-23, James Marsden 5-0-14, 
Brayden Shea 1-0-2. Totals 22-6-56. 


N 61117 9-— 43 
VR 22 8 13 13— 56 


Note: Marsden had 8rebounds, 3blocks, 2assists, 2 
steals, Partyka had Yassists, 7rebounds, 3steals and 
Yermenson had 7rebounds, 3blocks. 

CHENEY TECH 61, OLD LYME 50 

ELLINGTON 86, MONTVILLE 80 (30T) 


Lower Bracket 

ROCKVILLE 66, PLATT TECH 46 
MORGAN 67, WOODLAND 50 
KILLINGLY 56, GRISWOLD 41 
BETHEL 51, BULLARD-HAVENS 41 


GIRLS BASKETBALL 


CIAC State Tournaments 

Class LL—Quarterfinals 

Upper Bracket 

ENFIELD 45, SOUTHINGTON 36 

SOUTHINGTON (17-4): Allison Mikosz 3-2-10, Gabby 
DAngelo 2-0-5, Bethany Borges 0-3-3, Hannah 
Blanchard 3-1-9. Totals 11-7-36. 

ENFIELD (14-1): Alyssa Hosig 1-0-3, Taylin Byers 
2-0-4, Alyssa Rossignol 6-1-14, Sydney Marshall 2-1-4, 
Amyah Rosado 3-4-11, Megan Marcotte 4-1-9. Totals 
18-6-45. 


s 10 14 8 4— 36 
E 13 11 10 11— 45 


WILTON 44, HILLHOUSE 34 


Lower Bracket 
EAST HARTFORD 61, NEW LONDON 47 
MIDDLETOWN 61, DANBURY 46 


Class MM—Quarterfinals 

Upper Bracket 

ST. PAUL 61, NORTHWESTERN 38 

NORTHWESTERN (14-8): Bria Block 1-0-2, Ally Danila 
1-0-2, Eliza Austin 1-0-2, McKenna Galiber 2-0-4, Maddie 
Tora 3-13-19, Morgan Plitt 3-0-7. Totals 10-13-37. 

ST. PAUL (18-5): Haileigh Orzel 1-0-3, Sam Naples 
2-0-4, Audrey Tice 1-2-4, Izzy Leggett 4-0-9, Abbey 
Stanford 1-0-2, Nadia Reimer 7-0-20, Zoey Rubins 
4-1-11, Emily Ronalter 2-0-4, Sarah Lindquist 1-0-2, 
Kelsea Tefoe 1-0-2. Totals 24-3-61. 


N 10 613 8-37 
sP 17 18 8 18-— 61 


SHA 34, BERLIN 29 


Lower Bracket 
HAND 59, KILLINGLY 33 
ST. JOSEPH 67, LEDYARD 58 
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CIAC State Tournaments 
Division Il—First Round 

Upper Bracket 

SHEEHAN 4, EAST CATHOLIC 2 


Lower Bracket 

LYMAN HALL 10, GUILFORD 4 
WATERTOWN/POMPERAUG 3, SOUTH WINDSOR 2 
NORTH BRANFORD VS. WETHERSFIELD, LATE 
WOODSTOCK ACADEMY VS. TRUMBULL, LATE 


Division Ill—First Round 

Upper Bracket 

BBD 5, NEWTOWN/NEW FAIRFIELD 2 

CONARD VS. TRI-TOWN, LATE 

HOUSATONIC CO-OP VS. E.0. SMITH/TOLLAND, LATE 
HALL VS. NEW MILFORD, LATE 


Lower Bracket 

NEWINGTON 5, ROCKY HILL CO-OP 2 
ENFIELD CO-OP 6, MASUK 5 (OT) 
STAPLES 4, SGWL 3 

SHEPAUG VS. JBWA, LATE 


TUESDAY’S HIGH SCHOOL 
SCHEDULE 


ALL GAMES AT 6:30 P.M. UNLESS NOTED 
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CIAC State Tournaments 

Division I—First Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 17East Hartford (10-10) at No. 16 
Wilbur Cross (11-8); No. 20Trumbull (8-12) at No. 13 
West Haven (13-7); No. 21Hamden (7-13) at No. 12 
Immaculate (14-6) 

Lower Bracket: No. 18New Britain (9-11) at No. 15 
Danbury (12-8); No. 19New Canaan (9-11) at No. 14 
Hillhouse (13-7); No. 22Glastonbury (4-16) at No. 11 
Manchester (14-6), 6p.m. 

Division Ill—First Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 17Lewis Mills (11-9) at No. 16 
Ansonia (12-8); No. 25E.0. Smith (8-12) at No. 8Berlin 
(15-5); No. 24Norwalk (8-12) at No. 9St. Paul (14-6); 
No. 20East Haven (11-9) at No. 13Guilford (12-8); No. 
21Masuk (10-10) at No. 12Ledyard (12-8) 

Lower Bracket: No; 18Barlow (11-9) at No. 15Platt 
(12-8); No. 26Brookfield (8-12) at No. 7Bassick (15-5); 
No. 23Darien (9-11) at No. 1OWCA (13-7); No. 19Classi- 
cal (11-9) at No. 14East Lyme (12-8); No. 22Torrington 
(9-11) at No. 11New London (12-7) 

Division V—First Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 17Coventry (10-10) at No. 16 
Portland (11-9); No. 25Bacon Academy (8-12) at No. 
8Windham (14-6); No. 24Aerospace (9-11) at No.9 
Stafford (13-7); No. 20Windsor Locks (9-10) at No. 13 
East Hampton (12-8); No. 28Wheeler (8-12) at No. 5 
Whitney Tech (15-5), 6p.m.; No. 21Norwich Tech (9-11) 
at No. 12Suffield (12-8) 

Lower Bracket: No. 18Wolcott Tech (10-10) vs. No. 15 
University (12-8) at Weaver HS; No. 26East Granby 
(8-12) at No. 70ld Saybrook (14-6); No. 23Oxford 
(9-11) at No. 10Achievement First (13-7); No. 19 
O’Brien Tech (10-10) at No. 14Litchfield (12-8); No. 27 
Westbrook (8-12) at No. 6Capital Prep (14-6); No. 22 
Goodwin Tech (9-11) at No. 11Northwestern (13-7) 


GIRLS BASKETBALL 


CIAC State Tournaments 

Class L—Quarterfinals 

Upper Bracket: No. 9Guilford (15-7) at No. INewington 
(23-2), 7p.m.; No. 5E.0. Smith (18-6) at No. 4Mercy 
(19-5), 7p.m. 

Lower Bracket: No. 10Farmington (15-7) at No. 2Sims- 
bury (19-2), 7p.m.; No. 6Pomperaug (17-5) at No. 3 
Notre Dame-Fairfield (17-3), 7p.m. 

Class M—Quarterfinals 

Upper Bracket: No. 8New Fairfield (18-4) at No. 1Holy 
Cross (21-0), 7p.m.; No. 20Montville (12-10) at No. 5 
Valley Regional (21-4), 7p.m. 

Lower Bracket: No. 7Cromwell (19-5) at No. 2Bacon 
Academy (21-3), 7p.m.; No. 6Seymour (19-3) at No. 3 
East Hampton (19-2), 7p.m. 

Class S—Quarterfinals 

Upper Bracket: No. 8Gilbert (15-7) at No. 1Thomas- 
ton (18-3), 7p.m.; No. 5Bolton (18-6) at No. 4Somers 
(17-6), 7p.m. 

Lower Bracket: No. 15lmmaculate (13-9) at No. 100ld 
Lyme (15-7), 7p.m.; No. 6Housatonic (16-5) at No. 3 
Coventry (16-5), 7p.m. 
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CIAC State Tournaments 

Division I—First Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 9Simsbury (9-9-1) at No. 8Ridge- 
field (9-10-1), 6p.m.; No. 13St. Joseph (6-14) vs. No. 4 
New Canaan (12-5-3) at Darien Ice House, 7p.m.; No. 
12West Haven (7-13) vs. No. 5Fairfield Prep (12-7) at 
Wonderland of Ice, Bridgeport, 6p.m. 

Lower Bracket: No. 10Immaculate (10-10) at No. 7 
Hamden (11-8-1), 7:30p.m.; No. 14Notre Dame-Fair- 
field (3-17) vs. No. 3Northwest Catholic (14-4-2) at 
ISCC, Simsbury, 7p.m.; No. 11Greenwich (6-12-1) vs. 
No. 6Darien (11-7-1) at Darien Ice House, 4:30p.m. 
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CIAC State Tournaments 

Division II—Second Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 16Amistad (14-7) at No. 1Bristol 
Central (24-0); No. 9Staples (16-5) at No. 8Waterford 
(16-5); No. 13Newtown (15-6) at No. 4Wilton (17-3); 
No. 12St. Joseph (15-6) at No. 5Holy Cross (16-4) 
Lower Bracket: No. 18Greenwich (13-8) at No. 2North- 
west Catholic (22-2); No. 23Stamford (11-10) at No. 7 
Crosby (15-5); No. 14Westhill (15-6) at No. 3Conard 
(20-3); No. 11Middletown (16-7) at No. 6Prince Tech 
(15-5) 

Division I¥V—Second Round 

Upper Bracket: No. 16Valley Regional (11-10) at No. 1 
Cromwell (19-1); No. 9Canton (14-6) at No. 83Wamogo 
(15-5); No. 13Cheney Tech (13-8) at No. 4Granby 
(16-4); No. 12Ellington (13-8) at No. 5Windham Tech 
(16-4) 

Lower Bracket: No. 18Rockville (10-11) at No. 2Abbott 
Tech (17-3); No. 10Morgan (14-7) at No. 7Somers 
(15-5); No. 14Killingly (12-9) at No. 3Branford (17-3); 
No. 11Bethel (14-7) at No. 6Bloomfield (16-4) 


NY dominates Clippers 
to end 7-game skid 


Associated Press 


LOS ANGELES — RJ 
Barrett had 24 points 
and nine rebounds as the 
Knicks dominated the 
Clippers in a 116-93 victory 
Sunday night that snapped 
New York’s seven-game 
losing skid. 

Immanuel Quickley 
added 21 points off the 


MONDAY’S COLLEGE bench and Cam Reddish 
RESULTS had 15 ofhis 17 points inthe 
cy peta 
ae used big scoring runs to 
Big East T —Final (M S 
VILLANOVA AT UCONN, LATE open the second and fourth 
NEC Tourney—Quarterfinal quarters of a game in which 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON 66, SACRED HEART 58 they led by 32 points. 


MEN’S TENNIS 
WESLEYAN 6, HAVERFORD 3 


“Tonight the fight was 
there from start to finish,” 


: Knicks coach Tom Thibo- 
asia open livae 
WESLEYAN 8, CHRISTOPHER NEWPORT 1 ee er 
TUESDAY’S COLLEGE 
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MEN’S BASKETBALL 


MAAC Tourney—First Round (Atlantic City, N.J.) 
Canisius vs. Fairfield, 7p.m. 
Quinnipiac vs. Marist, 9p.m. 


BASEBALL 


Albany at Central, 2p.m. 
Hartford at UConn, 3p.m. 
Sacred Heart at Stetson, 6:30p.m. 


MEN’S LACROSSE 


Sacred Heart at Providence, 1p.m. 
Quinnipiac at Fairfield, 7p.m. 


WOMEN’S LACROSSE 


Delaware State at Central, 2p.m. 
Mitchell at St. Joseph, 6p.m. 


MEN’S TENNIS 
Wesleyan vs. Case Western (Orlando, Fla.), 2p.m. 
WOMEN’S TENNIS 


Quinnipiac at UConn, 1p.m. 
Wesleyan vs. Rensselaer (Orlando, Fla.), 3p.m. 


WEDNESDAY’S COLLEGE 
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MEN’S BASKETBALL 


Big East Tourney—Quarterfinal (MSG) 
Georgetown/Seton Hall vs. UConn, 9:30p.m. 
America East Tourney—Semifinal 

Hartford at UMBC, 7p.m. 

MAAC Tourney—Quarterfinal (Atlantic City, N.J.) 
Fairfield vs. St. Peter’s, 9:30p.m. (if Fairfield wins 
Tuesday) 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


MAAC Tourney—Quarterfinals (Atlantic City, N.J.) 
Rider/lona vs. Fairfield, 1p.m. 
Marist/St. Peter’s vs. Quinnipiac, 3:30p.m. 


BASEBALL 
Eastern at Purchase, 3p.m. 
SOFTBALL 


Manhattan at Central (2), noon 


MEN’S LACROSSE 


St. Joseph at Eastern, 5p.m. 
Trinity at Salve Regina, 6p.m. 
Wesleyan at Maritime, 7p.m. 


Reserve Amir Coffey 
scored 16 points to lead the 
Clippers, whose five-game 


BRUINS 


winning streak ended at 
the hands of one of the 
East’s worst teams. 

“Tt feels great to get that 
win. We needed that bad,” 
Knicks center Mitchell 
Robinson said. “They were 
playing so well, too.” 

The Knicks scored the 
first 10 points of the fourth, 
led by Reddish with eight, 
to extend their lead to 
90-68. Barrett was the only 
starter left in against the 
Clippers’ reserves until he 
sat down with five minutes 
remaining. 

The Knicks used 
another strong start in the 
third to take a 74-48 lead. 
They opened with a 15-8 
run, getting six points from 
Robinson and four from 
Barrett. 

“The ball moved around 
and the energy was high,” 
Robinson said. 


Haula doing his best to solidify 
role as team’s second line center 


By Steve Conroy 
Boston Herald 


Erik Haula has been 
given a great opportu- 
nity and, to be sure, he has 
embraced it. 

Inserted as the center 
between Taylor Hall and 
David Pastrnak, Haula at 
first simply did a good job 
of facilitating for his star 
wings. Now he’s beginning 
to supply some produc- 
tion of his own. Going 
into Monday night’s game 
against the Kings at the 
TD Garden, Haula had 
put together a six-game 
point streak on the Bruins’ 
recently completed 5-1 trip 
(three goals, five assists). 

When he was placed 
between the two 
high-powered wings, there 
seemed to be more hope 
than confidence that he 
would be the answer as the 
second line center, but it 
safe to say he has exceeded 
expectations. 

Coach Bruce Cassidy 


said it would be tough to 
move him out of that spot. 

“T guess until you have a 
better option to consider, 
right?” said Cassidy. 
“We’ve had other guys 
up there, and this seems 
to work the best for the 
team. He’s embraced it, 
done a nice job away from 
the puck, done a nice job 
in the circle, complement- 
ing those guys on the rush. 
He’s finished a few more 
plays than at the start the 
year. He’s going to the dirty 
areas. All the things you 
need to do that you’d want 
a player to do no matter 
who he’s playing with. But 
he’s embraced it so we'll 
leave him there for now.” 

There’s always the 
chance the Bruins will find 
another option at the trade 
deadline. 

Haula feels like he’s 
ready for anything. 

“I try to take pride in 
being versatile, and I want 
to win. That’s what we all 
want,” he said. 


